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Introduction 


n the last few years, three issues have been at the forefront of 

historical scholarship on modern Germany, and especially 

the Third Reich. First, the study of the Holocaust and other 
aspects of Nazi Germany’s policies of mass murder has expanded 
enormously. Second, the relationship between the German military 
and the regime’s policies of occupation, subjugation, “ethnic cleans- 
ing,” and genocide has received increasing attention. And third, a 
growing volume of literature has focused on the impact of World War 
TI and genocide on the formation of postwar identity and the politics 
of memory, especially in Germany, but also in many other European 
countries, the United States, and Israel. 

Several events can serve to illustrate the new focus in research and 
writing on, as well as public interest in, the criminal nature of Ger- 
many’s war between 1939 and 1945, the genocidal policies pursued by 
the Nazi regime, and the links between the two. One prominent ex- 
ample is the publication of and subsequent debate on Daniel Jonah 
Goldhagen’s book, Hitler's Willing Executioners.' Based on the study of 
several reserve police units involved in the murder of thousands of 
Jews, an examination of a number of Nazi labor camps, and a recon- 
struction of some of the death marches during the last months of the 
war, the book argues that the Holocaust was the direct outcome of a 
uniquely German type of exterminationist antisemitism. Goldhagen 
insists on erasing the distinction between Nazis and Germans and as- 
serts that by the time of the Third Reich, following a long process of an 
evolving culture of antisemitism, the vast majority of Germans would 
have been glad to participate in, and certainly supported, the elimina- 
tion of the Jews of Europe. 

This book unleashed a major scholarly and public debate in the 

1 D. J. Goldhagen, Hitler's Willing Executioners: Ordinary Germans and the Holocaust 
(New York, 1996). 
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United States and Britain and, even before its appearance in a German 
translation, dominated the academic and media scene in Germany for 
many months. Obviously, Goldhagen’s thesis came very close to lev- 
eling a charge of collective guilt at the German people during the Hitler 
dictatorship, an argument that had been rejected by the majority of 
Germans and most foreign scholars for many years. At the same time, 
the book insisted on the centrality of antisemitism to the genocidal 
policies of the regime. This assertion refocused the debate on the na- 
ture of Nazism, which for the previous couple of decades had veered 
away from ideology and prejudice and insisted on structural factors as 
the main causes of Nazi policy.” Finally, the book insisted on observ- 
ing the individual perpetrators (and, to a somewhat lesser extent, in- 
dividual victims), and thereby reversed a trend that emphasized the 
bureaucratic and mechanical aspects of the killing process and greatly 
underplayed the individual identity and motivation of the killers. 
The second and more or less simultaneous event had to do with the 
publication of the diaries of the philologist Victor Klemperer, a con- 
verted Jew married to an “Aryan” woman who spent the entire pe- 
riod of the Nazi dictatorship in Dresden, writing a highly detailed and 
perceptive account of these years in his diary.* This massive two-vol- 
ume work competed with Goldhagen’s book as one of the sensational 
best sellers of the 1990s in Germany. In some ways, Klemperer’s diary 
presented precisely the opposite view, since it demonstrated both the 
stubborn patriotism of a man who was being persecuted by the 
regime for what it perceived as his alien nature, and at the same time 
provided numerous examples of German individuals who expressed 
sympathy for their Jewish neighbors and at times even came to their 
- help. In another sense, however, Klemperer’s diary offered the Ger- 
man public a new view of the reality of the Third Reich, since it was 
written by a highly articulate member of the German academic elite 
who simultaneously had been pushed to the margins of society and 
reported on its progressive deformation from within the belly of the 
beast. Rather than being either an account by an insider—which 
would have normally contained a great deal of conscious and uncon- 
scious apologetics—or by an outsider—who could not be expected to 
provide much insight into German society—this was an extraordi- 


2 For a review of these historiographical developments, see O. Bartov, ed., The Holo- 
caust: Origins, Implementation, Aftermath (London, 2000), 1-18. 
3 V. Klemperer, I Will Bear Witness, 2 vols. (1995; New York, 1998-1999). 
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narily acute analysis of the day-to-day workings of German life un- 
der Hitler by the epitome of the insider transformed into the para- 
digmatic outsider. 

Thus Klemperer’s book refocused scholarly and public attention on 
the plight of German Jewry and the process whereby a small but sig- 
nificant segment of German society had been marginalized, ostra- 
cized, deported, and finally murdered in full view of their German 
co-citizens. Precisely Klemperer’s patriotism and insistence on his 
Germanness compelled readers of this text to ponder how those who 
had contributed so much to German culture could have been stripped 
of their identity and handed over to the killers. In other words, Klem- 
perer made the victim into a recognizable fellow German and thereby 
erased the barrier that had kept the victims of the regime more conve- 
niently as alien foreigners and Jews. 

The third event that marked the changing focus of scholarly research 
and public interest was the exhibition “War of Extermination: Crimes 
of the Wehrmacht, 1941-1944,” which toured Germany and Austria 
throughout the second part of the 1990s and was viewed by close to a 
million visitors. What made this exhibition into a major event was 
both the exhibit itself, which contained many hundreds of pho- 
tographs, mostly taken by the perpetrators, of atrocities committed or 
facilitated by regular army soldiers, and the public debate that was un- 
leashed repeatedly thanks to the fact that the exhibition moved from 
one town to the next. What many Germans found hard to take was that 
the exhibition demonstrated in the most graphic manner the complic- 
ity of Wehrmacht soldiers in the Holocaust and other crimes of the 
regime, especially in the occupied parts of the Soviet Union and Yu- 
goslavia. 

The army had long managed to protect itself from the charges of 
complicity with the Nazi regime that had been leveled at other agen- 
cies of the dictatorship. Although scholarship had begun exposing mil- 
itary involvement in Nazi policies as early as the 1960s, and with 
increasing momentum since the 1980s, the public at large often either 

4 For the exhibition catalogue, see The German Army and Genocide: Crimes Against 
War Prisoners, Jews, and Other Civilians, 1939-1944, ed. Hamburg Institute for Social Re- 
search (New York, 1999). For the accompanying volume of essays, see H. Heer and K. 
Naumann, eds., War of Extermination: The German Military in World War II, 1941-1944 
(1995; New York, 2000). For the debate over the exhibition and the larger context of war 


crimes, see O. Bartov, A. Grossmann, and M. Nolan, eds., Crimes of War: Guilt and De- 
nial in the Twentieth Century (New York, 2002). 
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did not know about these specialized studies or preferred to ignore 
their implications.? The most obvious ramification of such revelations 
was—not unlike the somewhat less well documented charges made 
by Goldhagen—that the majority of Germans knew about the mass 
killing perpetrated by the regime and that large numbers of them ac- 
tually took part in or directly facilitated the implementation of geno- 
cidal policies. Close to 20 million soldiers passed through the ranks of 
the Wehrmacht, that is, a vast proportion of men of military age out of 
a total population of some 80 million. These men either participated in 
numerous massacres or witnessed them at close quarters, and many of 
them are known to have reported such events, whether with fascina- 
tion, glee, or horror, to their families in the rear. The implication of this 
was not only that Germans knew much more than they wanted to con- 
cede after the war, but that the young men who rebuilt both Germanys 
had shortly before been closely associated with genocide during their 
long years of service in uniform. . 

The exhibition was closed in November 1999 due to growing public 
pressure following the revelation that some—and as it turned out, 
very few—photographs had been mislabeled by the organizers. In 
particular, what helped the critics of the exhibition was that some pho- 
tos were in fact not of the victims of the Wehrmacht but of men and 
women murdered by the NKVD, the Soviet secret police. This was 
quickly linked by some conservative critics to the more general asser- 
tion that rather than being a criminal organization, the Wehrmacht had 
merely reacted to and striven to protect Germany from the crimes of 
the Red Army and other Soviet agencies. This kind of logic had already 
been employed by German propaganda during World War II, arguing 
that it was necessary to invade and destroy the Soviet Union because 
otherwise the USSR would do the same to the German Reich. 

- Ina sense, the debate over the Wehrmacht exhibition was indicative 
not only of the opening up of research and public interest, but also of 
its reverse, a conservative nationalist backlash that perceived scholarly 
endeavors to uncover the still hidden truths of Germany’s war and its 
close links to genocide, and especially the public airing of such schol- 
arly findings, as a threat to German identity, pride, and national reasser- 
tion following reunification. From this perspective, this was probably 


5 O: Bartov, “German Soldiers and the Holocaust: Historiography, Research, and 
Implications,” in Bartov, Holocaust, 162-84. 
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the most important event of the three outlined above and, I might add, 
one that ended on an ambivalent note. The commission of experts ap- 
pointed by the Hamburg Institute for Social Research that had orga- 
nized the exhibition found that apart from very few errors, both the 
contents of the exhibition and its fundamental thesis regarding the 
complicity of the Wehrmacht in genocide were accurate and supported 
by a mass of scholarship.® 

Nevertheless, the original exhibition was scrapped. Instead, a newly 
designed and differently titled exhibition opened in Berlin on No- 
vember 28, 2001.” Thus, one can say that the conservative section of 
German academe and the media won a tactical victory. The shadow it 
cast over the veracity of the assertion of Wehrmacht complicity in gen- 
ocide will suffice to keep the public uncertain as to who is right and to 
what extent current politics led to a manipulation of historical sources. 
That said, it is just as true that once aired in public, this issue will not 
go away. The sheer volume of publications these days indicates that 
the Holocaust, military crimes, and the links between them, are now 
at the center of scholarly work and will gradually seep into the public 
mind by means of a constant media interest in these issues.® 

The exhibition “Crimes of the Wehrmacht” was very much a Ger- 
man affair. Indeed, although the exhibition was expected to come to 
the United States in late 1999, its visit was canceled due to the scandal 
about the labeling of its photographs. The Klemperer diaries were also 
primarily a German affair, although their publication in an English 
translation aroused a fair amount of interest. Conversely, Goldhagen’s 
book was one of those periodic interventions of foreign scholarship 
and other forms of representation, especially where Nazism and the 
Holocaust are concerned, that have shaped German debates and pub- 
lic perception. In this sense, Hitler’s Willing Executioners may be com- 
pared to the television mini-series Holocaust of the late 1970s and the 
film Schindler's List of the early 1990s. 


é O. Bartov, C. Brink, G. Hirschfeld, F. P. Kahlenberg, M. Messerschmidt, R. Rürup, 
C. Streit, H.-U. Thamer, Bericht der Kommission zur Überprüfung der Ausstellung “Ver- 
nichtungskrieg. Verbrechen der Wehrmacht 1941 bis 1944” (Hamburg Institute for Social 
Research, November 15, 2000). 

7 See the new exhibition catalogue, Verbrechen der Wehrmacht: Dimensionen des Ver- 
nichtungskrieges 1941-1944, ed. Hamburg Institut für Sozialforschung (Hamburg, 
2002). 

8 See R-.D. Müller and H-.E. Volkmann, eds., Die Wehrmacht: Mythos und Realität 
(Munich, 1999). 
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Other influential and widely-read works of scholarship that indicate 
a constant interest in Nazism and the shift toward themes of genocide 
and its links to Germany’s war in the East were also written by non- 
German scholars. These include the massive new biography of Hitler 
written by the British historian Ian Kershaw, the first volume by the 
Israeli-American scholar Saul Friedlander of his study on Nazi Ger- 
many and the Jews, and the similarly bulky general history of the 
Third Reich by Michael Burleigh.? Despite the many differences be- 
tween these new studies, what distinguishes them from previous schol- 
arship—and in some ways links them to much earlier works that 
stressed the role of the Fiihrer, ideological intention, and the pseudo- 
religious nature of both Nazism and antisemitism!°—is their focus 
both on the Holocaust and on the war. 

Thus Kershaw’s biography of Hitler devotes much greater space to 
the Führer’s role as supreme warlord of Germany in the latter phases 
of World War II than earlier works; Friedländer’s study not only fo- 
cuses on the beginning of Nazi anti-Jewish policies in the 1930s but 
also locates these policies at the center of the Nazi state and insists on 
the importance of the relationship between the regime and the Jews; 
and Burleigh’s history of the Third Reich heavily stresses the regime’s 
criminality quite apart from asserting that Nazism served as a kind of 
ersatz religion, a political faith whose core was extreme violence and 
destructiveness." We can thus conclude that the general drift of schol- 
arly and public interest has been to refocus attention on the links be- 
tween Germany’s war and the Holocaust. 

Finally, it is necessary to point out the tremendous expansion of in- 
terest we have recently witnessed in the impact of Germany’s war and 
the Holocaust on subsequent generations and on reformulations of col- 
lective and individual identity. The debates mentioned above all con- 
tained elements of this politics of memory even as they simultaneously 
played a major role in enhancing our understanding of the past. In- 
deed, they demonstrated the close relationship between views of the 


9 1. Kershaw, Hitler, 2 vols. (New York, 1999-2000); S. Friedlander, Nazi Germany and 
the Jews, vol. 1 (New York, 1997); M. Burleigh, The Third Reich: A New History (New York, 
2000). ; 

10 K, Heiden, Der Fuehrer: Hitler's Rise to Power (Boston, 1944); L. Poliakov, Harvest 
of Hate: The Nazi Program for the Destruction of the Jews of Europe (Philadelphia, 1954); 
J. P. Stern, Hitler: The Führer and the People (Glasgow, 1975). 

11 See also O. Bartov, ” A Man Without Qualities,” TNR (March 12, 2001): 34-40; Bar- 

tov, “Hitler’s Willing Believers,” TNR (November 20, 2000): 29-38. 
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past and the perceptions, ideologies, and politics of the present. His- 
torical interpretations are always dependent on present circumstances, 
just as contemporary perceptions rely on views of the past. 

Several major events in recent years indicate the centrality of the 
past for the politics of the present and the major role played by the pol- 
itics of memory in molding current national identities. These include 
the on-going debate over the memorial to the Jews murdered in the 
Holocaust and over the Jewish museum, both in Berlin; a string of con- 
troversies over memory, commemoration, and complicity in France; 
and, most recently, the revelations of Polish civilian complicity in the 
genocide of the Jews and its implications for Poland’s suppression of 
its role as an active participant in the persecution of its Jewish pop- 
ulation and the need to reforge the nation’s memory of German occupa- 
tion which, until now, presented it exclusively as a victim of Nazism.!? 
To this might be added a series of debates during the last few years in 
Israel about the manner in which the Holocaust was exploited in ear- 
lier political rhetoric, education, fiction, and scholarly literature in or- 
der to legitimize Zionism; the extent to which the Yishuv—the pre-state 
Jewish community in Palestine—came to the rescue of Jews during the 
Holocaust; and the terms under which the survivors of the Holocaust 
were absorbed into Israeli society, which required the erasure or sup- 
pression of memory as a precondition to rapid transformation into 
newborn Israelis.!? All these issues, which can only be hinted at here, 
demonstrate the centrality of the Holocaust and the war conducted by 
Germany to a vast and varied number of individuals and communi- 
ties, including, as has recently been argued, the United States and es- 
pecially its Jewish population.'* 


The present volume offers a critical analysis of this recent literature on 
and interpretations of the links between Germany’s war of destruction, 
the genocidal policies of the Nazi regime, and the reconstruction of 
German and Jewish identities in the wake of the catastrophe. Based on 


12 C, Wiedmer, The Claims of Memory: Representations of the Holocaust in Contempo- 
rary Germany and France (Ithaca, 1999); N. Wood, Vectors of Memory: Legacies of Trauma 
in Postwar Europe (Oxford, 1999); J. T. Gross, Neighbors: The Destruction of the Jewish Com- 
munity in Jedwabne, Poland (Princeton, 2001). 

13 T. Segev, The Seventh Million: The Israelis and the Holocaust (New York, 1993); Y. 
Gutman, ed., Major Changes Within the Jewish People in the Wake of the Holocaust (Jeru- 
salem, 1996); in Hebrew. 

14 P Novick, The Holocaust in American Life (Boston, 1999). 
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previously published but substantially revised and in part consoli- 

dated articles and essays, this collection will guide readers through the 

myriad scholarship and debates on a:crucial period in the twentieth 
_ century whose repercussions are still very much present today. 

The complex connections between modern military confrontations 
and a wide array of policies toward civilian populations should be self- 
evident to anyone who surveys the last century. Such state-organized 
actions range from so-called “population policies” and “ethnic cleans- 
ing” to systematic incarceration in concentration camps, from the 
forced recruitment or enslavement of labor to mass murder. Policies of 
exploitation, subjugation, and genocide tend to take place under the 
cover of war; modern warfare, in turn, often produces and motivates 
widespread violence against civilian populations as a means to anni- 
hilate the enemy totally and destroy his ability to wage war again.!> 
Moreover, while attempts to come to terms with past catastrophe, to 
explain it to later generations, and to derive from it some meaning and 
lessons for the future, can help prevent its recurrence, they may also 
provide arguments for similar actions against the real or imagined per- 
petrators of previous disasters. In other words, the confrontation with 
man-made catastrophe can help us understand the roots and nature of 
this century’s destructive urges as well as humanity’s extraordinary 
recuperative capacities; but it can also legitimize the perpetuation of 
violence and aggression.'® 

This book attempts to view this complex historical development 
from three distinct but closely related perspectives. Part ı probes the 
nature of German warfare in World War II, the extent to which it ex- 
emplified the evolution of modern war and its links to genocide, and 
the predilection of both its contemporary and subsequent representa- 
tions to create an image of war combining romantic recollections and 
technological prowess that masked the realities of mass destruction. 
Chapter 1 thus examines German warfare in the East as an inherent el- 
ement in mass murder, and considers the relationship between the 
complicity of the Wehrmacht in genocide and the postwar myth of 


15 N. M. Naimark, Fires of Hatred: Ethnic Cleansing in Twentieth-Century Europe 
(Cambridge, Mass., 2001); A. Weiner, Landscaping the Human Garden (Stanford, 2002); 
J. Kotek and P. Rigoulot, Le siècle des camps: Détention, concentration, extermination (Paris, 
2000). 

16 ©, Bartov, Mirrors of Destruction: War, Genocide, and Modern Identity (New York, 
2000). 
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army resistance to Hitler. Chapter 2 investigates the image of Blitzkrieg 
as a means to glorify war, debilitate the enemy, and evade the realities 
of exterminatory warfare both during and after the event. By way of 
illustration, this chapter then evaluates the successes and failures of 
German historiography to confront the links between the Wehrmacht 
and the crimes of the Nazi regime. 

Part 2 turns to several new attempts to analyze the roots and nature 
of Nazi Germany’s extermination policies. Chapter 3 examines the 
suggestion that the Holocaust was closely linked to the Nazi regime’s 
plan to radically transform the demographic structure of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Western Russia. This thesis, asserted most forcefully by the 
German historian Götz Aly, presents the “final solution of the Jewish 
question” as merely an element in a much grander scheme, the so- 
called Generalplan Ost, intended to depopulate Germany’s new “living 
space” (Lebensraum) of its Slav and Jewish inhabitants and to colonize 
it with “Aryans” from the Reich and ethnic Germans from beyond its 
rapidly expanding borders. This project failed because, contrary to 
German expectations, the Red Army did not collapse; hence only one 
component of the plan was carried out, namely, the mass extermina- 
tion of the Jews.!” This chapter scrutinizes the merits and limitations 
of such a contextualization of the Holocaust. It welcomes the recogni- 
tion of the links between Germany’s war, its “population policies,” and 
the Final Solution, but it also questions the extent to which Nazi de- 
mographic schemes can be viewed as the primary cause of the geno- 
cide of the Jews. 

Chapter 4 addresses another set of arguments about the nature of 
Nazi extermination policies, this time concerning the concentration 
camp system. Here I juxtapose two recent interpretive paradigms that 
offer a revision of conventional views about the structure, functioning, 
and goals of the Nazi “concentrationary universe.” For the German so- 
ciologist Wolfgang Sofsky, the concentration camp was a site in which 
absolute power gained total autonomy from its original ideological le- 
gitimization and contemporary political context.’ Predicated on an 
“ideal type” of the concentration camp, this sociological analysis is 
highly informative regarding the basic dynamics of camp society, 
whereby utter brutality and violence toward the inmates was com- 

17 G. Aly, “Final Solution”: Nazi Population Policy and the Murder of the European Jews 


(1995; New York, 1999). 
18 W, Sofsky, The Order of Terror: The Concentration Camp (1993; Princeton, 1997). 
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bined with an effort to gain the collaboration of certain categories of 
prisoners by offering them positions of power over their fellow in- 
mates. Nevertheless, this chapter criticizes Sofsky’s view of the camps 
as distinct and separate from the rest of society; such a view, I argue, 
misses the crucial originating and: motivating factors without which 
we cannot understand the establishment, evolution, and subsequent 
representation of the system as a whole. Moreover, this focus on a view 
from within of a certain type of camp as representative of the whole 
leads to a failure on Sofsky’s part to integrate the genocide of the Jews 
into this sociological model of isolated sites of “absolute power.” The 
second part of this chapter levels a similar critique at a massive new 
collection of articles on the concentration camps, which can be seen as 
representative of recent German historical research on and interpreta- 
tions of the Nazi system.!? Many essays in these volumes are based on 
rich documentation culled from newly opened archival holdings in 
Eastern Europe and Russia. By carefully reconstructing the historical 
record of the camps, the authors seek to demonstrate that earlier con- 
ventions about the nature of the system, as well as such sociological 
models as that developed by Sofsky, can no longer be accepted with- 
out major modifications. However, as this chapter shows, most of these 
historians also fail to integrate their local analyses of concentration 
camps into the larger picture of Nazi Germany’s racial and genocidal 
policies. Furthermore, while they acknowledge the unique role allot- 
ted to the Jews by the regime as its primary target, their choice of 
camps and perspective of analysis implicitly or explicitly diverts our 
attention to other sites and protagonists. 

Chapter 5 looks at the recent attempt by Daniel Jonah Goldhagen to 
offer a monocausal interpretation of the Holocaust.?° As noted above, 
while most scholars believe that the genocide of the Jews must be 
traced back to the highly complex dynamics and mechanisms of a 
modern bureaucratic state, Goldhagen’s argument aroused a great 
deal of attention precisely because it proposed a simple and all-en- 
compassing explanation both for the origins of the Holocaust and for 
the willingness of its perpetrators to carry it out. By asserting that the 
Holocaust was the direct consequence of long-term German “elimina- 
tionist” antisemitism, transformed under the Nazi regime into an “ex- 

19 U. Herbert, K. Orth, and C. Dieckmann, eds., Die nationalsozialistischen Konzen- 


trationslager: Entwicklung und Struktur, 2 vols. (Göttingen, 1998). 
20 Goldhagen, Willing Executioners. 
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terminationist” mode, Goldhagen suggested that all Germans were, at 
least potentially, willing perpetrators. To be sure, such arguments were 
made already in the immediate aftermath of the war.?! But as I argue 
in this chapter, these explanations miss the crucial historical context 
within which genocide occurs, just as much as they tend to ignore the 
specificity of the Holocaust’s features as an unprecedented case of 
modern industrialized mass killing. 

The question whether we can think of most Germans as having 
been (potentially) Nazis has exercised the minds of scholars, politi- 
cians, and laymen alike ever since the heyday of Hitler’s rule. Part 3 of 
the book is therefore devoted to several paradigmatic interpretations 
of the Nazi period, its aftermath, and its implications for postwar self- 
perceptions and national identities. Chapter 6 offers a comprehensive 
analysis of the reception of Goldhagen’s book in several countries. Pre- 
cisely thanks to its radical assertions, the reception of Hitler’s Willing 
Executioners can serve as a prism through which we may gauge the per- 
ception of the Nazi period and the manner in which it has been inter- 
preted by and integrated into a variety of national contexts. Here I am 
not interested in the author’s arguments per se, but rather in how the 
public discourse on the book reflected differing views and prejudices 
about the effects—or lack thereof—of Nazi rule and genocide on the 
reconstruction of postwar existence. I show that while both Americans 
and Germans were intensely interested in the book, the former saw it 
as confirming their negative opinions about Germans and their positive 
view of themselves, whereas the latter largely perceived it as under- 
mining long-held prejudices and as releasing deeply repressed emo- 
tions. Conversely, I argue that while both in France and in Israel the 
public remained relatively indifferent to the book, despite the media 
hype that surrounded it, the reasons for this indifference were strik- 
ingly different. The French were far too involved in their own debate 
on Vichy to become interested in a text that merely repeated their anti- 
German prejudices, whereas many Israelis were irritated by a young 
American presenting as new an assertion they had heard ad nauseam 
from local scholars and survivors. Moreover, Israeli intellectuals 
feared that this international best seller on Jewish victimhood under 
Nazi rule would be used as yet another instrument to justify what they 
saw as objectionable policies of occupation by their government. 


21 I, Kershaw, The Nazi Dictatorship, 33 ed. (London, 1993), chap. 5. 
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Hence by examining the reception of Goldhagen’s book we can learn 
a great deal about the extent to which World War II, Nazism, and the 
Holocaust play a role in the self-perception and identity of Europeans, 
Israelis, and Americans. This chapter concludes with an analysis of 
Stanley Milgram’s well-known behaviorist theories, which were re- 
peatedly cited during the Goldhagen debate. Here I point out that 
while Milgram was said to provide an ideologically neutral explana- 
tion of human conduct in extreme situations, his findings were in fact 
seriously skewed by the prejudices that guided the manner in which 
he evaluated the subjects of his experiment. 

A very different view of Germany under the Nazi regime can be 
found in the recently published diaries of the German-Jewish scholar 
Victor Klemperer, to which I have already referred. Many commenta- 
tors have described this massive and meticulous record of daily life in 
the Third Reich as the ultimate proof that Goldhagen’s assertions 
about the intensity of German antisemitism are false. Yet, as I argue in 
chapter 7, while Klemperer was deeply attached to Germany and to 
what he termed his own “Germanness,” and did indeed record vari- 
ous instances of sympathy by non-Jews, his diaries are nevertheless a 
singular chronicle of German society’s progressive Nazification, partly 
through gradual adoption of the regime’s ideology, sometimes for the 
most petty or opportunistic reasons, with disastrous consequences ul- 
timately for Germany and, even more drastically, its victims. More- 
over, I aver that at the core of Klemperer’s diaries is not only a 
statement on the Germans but also on the intense patriotism, loyalty, 
and subsequent deep sense of betrayal felt by so many German Jews. 
For Klemperer, who exemplified most dramatically this tragic condi- 
tion, it was his “Aryan” neighbors, colleagues, and friends who finally 
appeared as far less German than: himself, since they adopted or at 
least accommodated themselves to Nazism, seen by him as inherently 
“un-German.” 

German Jews such as Klemperer could think of themselves as the 
last Germans in a land whose population had shed all attributes of 
“Germanness.” Conversely, as I assert in the closing chapter, postwar 
Germans who perceived themselves as the unacknowledged victims 
of a catastrophe visited upon them through no fault of their own, con- 
structed their model of victimhood by allusion to the fate of the Jews. 
In the first decades of their existence, both Germanys were reluctant to 
dwell on the actual mass murder of European Jewry; there was, in that 
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sense, an acute absence of representation of prewar Jewish presence 
and wartime Jewish “removal” in much of German historiography, 
film, and literature. And yet, when Germans searched for a way to rep- 
resent their own pain, loss, and suffering (often allegedly denied them 
because of their victimization of others), they could not but refer indi- 
rectly to what gradually came to be seen as the ultimate example of the 
victim, namely, the Jews. This is what I call the representation of ab- 
sence: the predilection of German historians, filmmakers, novelists, to 
construct their own fate in the image of Germany’s most notable vic- 
tims. While this tendency was diminishing since the 1980s, there is in- 
creasing evidence that following reunification it is once more on the 
rise. From this perspective, therefore, the manner in which Germans 
are still trying to come to terms with (or to make use of) the “disap- 
pearance” of the Jews from their midst without directly referring to it, 
may serve us as yet another key to understanding German self-per- 
ceptions at the turn of the century. 


PART ONE 
War of Destruction 


[1] 


Savage War 
GERMAN WARFARE AND MORAL 
CHOICES IN WORLD WAR II 


THE REALITIES OF WARFARE 
etween 1941 and 1945 the Third Reich conducted the most 
B savage military campaign in modern history. The invasion 
of the Soviet Union, code-named “Operation Barbarossa,” 
cost the lives of some 24 million Soviet citizens,! well over half of 
whom were civilians, and devastated vast areas of western Russia 
from Leningrad in the north to Stalingrad in the south. Over three mil- 
lion Red Army prisoners of war, or 60 percent of the overall number of 
Soviet soldiers captured, died in German captivity. Although the So- 
viet Union emerged from the war as a military superpower, it took 
decades to recover from the human tragedy and economic disaster of 
the German occupation.” 

The German war in Russia raises a number of important questions, 
relevant both to the history of the Third Reich as a whole and to the 
history of modern warfare. First, why was “Barbarossa” conducted in 
such a savage manner, and what ends was this policy expected to 
serve? Second, to what degree did the units fighting at the front par- 
ticipate in the murderous actions of the regime? Third, was the war in 
the East indeed a unique and unprecedented phenomenon in modern 
history by comparison to other instances of brutal warfare? 


Conception 
War played a central role in Nazi ideology. It was no coincidence that 
Hitler called his book Mein Kampf, that is, “my battle.” According to 


1 R. Overy, Russia’s War (New York, 1998), 287-89. 

2 O. Bartov, Hitler's Army: Soldiers, Nazis, and War in the Third Reich (New York, 
1991); G. Hirschfeld, ed., The Policies of Genocide: Jews and Soviet Prisoners of War in Nazi 
Germany (London, 1986). 
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the Nazi world-view, life consisted of a constant struggle for survival, 
in which the best would win, or rather, in which the very fact of vic- 
tory and survival would show the inherent physical and spiritual su- 
periority of the winner, on the one hand, and the inferiority and moral 
depravity of the vanquished, on the other. Traditional norms of be- 
havior, ethical conventions, and legal restrictions had nothing to do 
with this eternal battle; all that mattered was survival through victory 
and total annihilation of the enemy. Conversely, battle did have a 
profound ennobling effect, for in it the best qualities of the individual 
were called forth and the nation was purged of all slackness and de- 
generation. Thus war was not merely an inevitable condition, but also 
a necessary and welcome one. War forged a community of battle, a 
Kampfgemeinschaft, which in turn would produce the community of the 
people, the Volksgemeinschaft, that Nazi ideal of a racially pure, milita- 
rized, fanatically determined society, where affinities of blood and 
endless conquest would compensate for class inequality and lack of 
political freedom. l 

The ideal war, according to Hitler, was one of conquest, subjugation, 
and extermination, and the ideal area in which to conduct such a war 
was in the East, where the German people would win for itself the liv- 
ing space, or Lebensraum, necessary for its moral and racial purity, as 
well as for its ultimate emergence as the master race (Herrenvolk) of Eu- 
rope and Asia, if not indeed the whole world.? However, due to polit- 
ical and military constraints, this ideal could not be immediately 
realized. Before turning to the East, the Third Reich first had to make 
certain that its western flank was secure. Germany had experienced a 
two-front war between 1914 and 1918, and Hitler was determined to 
prevent a recurrence of such a hopeless strategic situation. Also, while 
the western powers were quite willing to let Germany fight it out with 
Bolshevik Russia, Stalin was unwilling to take the main brunt of Nazi 
military might and concluded a pact with Hitler which enabled the 
Third Reich first to smash Poland and divide its territory with the 
USSR, and then to turn against France. 

The fighting in the West was inherently different from what was 
soon to be seen in the East. This had to do both with ideological de- 
terminants and with political calculation. Nazi racial theory placed the 
Jews at the very bottom of the biological ladder: they were to be sim- 
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ply done away with, whether by exclusion and expulsion (as was done 
in the early years of the regime) or by extermination, which began to 
be practiced on a mass scale simultaneously with the attack on the So- 
viet Union. Only slightly higher were the Slavs, who were considered 
as subhumans (Untermenschen), to be murdered, worked, and starved 
to death, or used as slave labor for the German colonizers of their 
lands.‘ As for the French, and even more so the English, Nazi racial 
“experts” remained rather vague, whether because of what they per- 
ceived as racial affinities with the German “Aryans,” or because of the 
“higher” culture of Western Europe. Thus, while France was seen as a 
“degenerate” or “decadent” civilization, it was not marked for subju- 
gation, but rather for a secondary role in the Nazi scheme of a German- 
dominated Europe. Politically, Hitler was always keen on reaching 
some settlement with the British, both because of his ambiguous view 
of the “Anglo-Saxon race,” and because of his fear of a two-front war. 
Consequently, the German army fighting in the West was given strict 
orders to conduct itself according to the rules of war. This was easier 
also because the average German soldier had far fewer prejudices 
about the French and the English than about the Russians, and because 
Western Europe seemed to him more similar to his homeland than the 
Russia he was soon to invade.° 

Once France was defeated, and following Hitler’s realization that he 
would be able neither to persuade the British to reach an agreement 
with Germany nor to destroy British military strength whether from 
the air or by a landing from the sea, the German army was given or- 
ders to prepare for an invasion of the Soviet Union. Now at last Hitler 
could have the war of destruction (Vernichtungskrieg) and ideologies 
(Weltanschauungskrieg) he had always wanted to fight. In this he was 
far from alone, for his generals were in full agreement with the need 
to conduct a wholly different kind of war against what they called 
“Judeo-Bolshevism” and the “ Asiatic hordes” of the East. 

The “Barbarossa Decree” was composed of the operational orders 
for the attack on the Soviet Union, as well as of what have come to be 
called the “criminal orders,” a set of instructions regarding the man- 
ner in which the army was to conduct itself during the campaign. 


* Fora more complex analysis of Nazi attitudes to Slavs, see J. Connelly, “Nazis and 
Slavs: From Racial Theory to Racist Practice,” CEH 32, no.1 (1999): 1-33. 

5 On Hitler's wartime policies see I. Kershaw, Hitler, 2 vols. (New York, 1999-2000). 
On discipline in the Wehrmacht, see Bartov, Hitler’s Army, 59-105. 
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These included the infamous “commissar order,” calling for the im- 
mediate execution of all Red Army political officers captured by front- 
line units; the curtailment of military jurisdiction, which stipulated 
that soldiers could not be tried for offenses committed against enemy 
soldiers and civilians as long as they did not thereby impinge on com- 
bat discipline; regulations regarding the behavior of soldiers in the oc- 
cupied territories, which called for ruthless punitive action against 
guerrillas and anyone assisting them, as well as against members of 
the Communist Party and Jews; and orders for the army closely to col- 
laborate with, and furnish military and logistical assistance to, the Ein- 
satzgruppen (death squads) of the SS, whose task was the mass murder 
of Jews and all other Soviet citizens belonging to “biological” and po- 
litical categories deemed unworthy of life by the authorities of the 
Third Reich.® 

To these orders the army added a series of logistical instructions, 
based on the assumption that in order to conduct a rapid campaign 
deep into Russia the units should not be hampered by a cumbersome 
supply apparatus, whose maintenance was expected to confront numer- 
ous difficulties because of the Soviet Union's primitive transportation 
infrastructure and a serious shortage of vehicles in the Wehrmacht. 
The conclusion was that, as far as possible, the army should sustain it- 
self from the resources of the (often wretchedly poor) occupied popu- 
lation, with scant regard for the obvious repercussions this policy 
would have on the civilians’ chances of survival. Moreover, the cold 
utilitarian calculation of operational efficiency was allied with the de- 
termination of the Nazi leadership not to allow any undue hardship 
among the German population in the rear as a result of the war, thereby 
preventing the outbreak of protests and demoralization of the kind 
that had swept Germany during the latter phases of World War I. Con- 
sequently, the army and the civilian administrative authorities that fol- 
lowed it into the Soviet Union, were ordered to exploit the agricultural, 
industrial, and demographic resources of the occupied territories to 
the benefit of Germany. It was estimated that this would cause the 
death by deprivation of tens of millions of Russians; this was greeted 
with satisfaction in view of the perceived need to “depopulate” the 
eastern Lebensraum so as to make it ripe for German colonization.” 
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Closely tied to the military aspects of the operation was the decision 
to use this opportunity to “eliminate” European Jewry once and for all, 
a policy given official sanction during the Wannsee Conference of Jan- 
uary 20, 1942, during which the work of the various agencies involved 
in the “Final Solution” was brought under the overall control of the SS 
six months after the attack on Russia was launched.3 The so-called “Fi- 
nal Solution of the Jewish Question” by mass, industrial murder of the 
Jewish population of Europe, could hardly have taken the form which 
characterized it between 1941 and 1945 had the Wehrmacht not created 
the necessary military, logistical, demographic, and psychological pre- 
conditions for its implementation by its invasion of the Soviet Union 
and the vicious war it conducted there. 

Thus it is clear that “Barbarossa” was conceived as an ideological 
war of extermination and enslavement; its goal was to wipe out the So- 
viet state, to enslave the Russian people after debilitating them by 
famine and all other forms of deprivation, systematically to murder all 
“biological” and political enemies of Nazism, such as the Jews, the 
Gypsies, members of the Communist Party, intellectuals, and so forth, 
and finally to turn western Russia into a German paradise of “Aryan” 
colonizers served by hordes of Slav helots. 


Implementation 

For many years after World War II it was commonly assumed that al- 
though the Nazi regime was obviously criminal and had made use of 
murderous organizations such as the SS to carry out its policies of ex- 
termination, the army was not involved in such actions and in many 
ways resisted them, or at least kept itself in a position of critical isola- 
tion from the more unsavory aspects of Nazi rule. More recent schol- 
arship, however, has shown this to be an entirely erroneous view, 
based mainly on apologetic postwar literature by German veterans 
and its indiscriminate acceptance by Western military historians who 
remained quite ignorant of the realities of the Eastern Front and tried 
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to apply their experience in the West to the totally different conditions 
that reigned in Russia between 1941 and 1945. 

The fact of the matter is that once “Barbarossa” was launched on 
June 22, 1941, the German combat troops on the ground showed little 
reluctance, indeed often demonstrated much enthusiasm, in carrying 
out the “criminal orders” issued by the regime and the high command 
of the army. Nor did the field commanders do much to restrain the 
troops; quite to the contrary, in many cases formation commanders ex- 
horted their soldiers to act with even greater ferocity and determina- 
tion against the “racial” and political enemies of the Reich. Such 
generals as Walther von Reichenau, Erich von Manstein, and Hermann 
Hoth appealed to their troops in October and November 1941 to re- 
member that the “Jewish-Bolshevik system must be eradicated once 
and for all,” that the German soldier is “a carrier of an inexorable racial 
conception and the avenger of all the bestialities which have been com- 
mitted against the Germans and related races,” and that he must there- 
fore have “complete understanding for the necessity of the harsh, but 
just atonement of Jewish subhumanity.”? 

The enormous death toll among the Russian prisoners of war and 
civilian population was thus a direct result not merely of the heavy 
fighting but to a large extent of the implementation of Nazi policies in 
the occupied regions of the Soviet Union. Hitler had stated unam- 
biguously before the campaign that German troops should not recog- 
nize their Soviet enemies as “comrades in arms”; there were to be, in 
his words, keine Kameraden. Consequently, in the first few months of 
fighting, the Wehrmacht shot out of hand thousands of commissars 
and handed over to the SD (the security service of the SS) for execu- 
tion at least 140,000 Soviet political officers, and most likely a far larger 
number. By the end of the first winter in Russia some two million So- 
viet prisoners were already dead, mostly due to starvation and expo- 
sure. Unlike the Western campaign, the Wehrmacht had made no 
provisions for the large number of prisoners it expected to capture 
thanks to its tactics of encirclement. Instead, captured Red Army 
troops were marched hundreds of miles to the rear or transported in 
open freight trains in midwinter. Those who survived were then 
herded into empty fields surrounded by barbed wire and armed 
guards and allowed to starve to death. The troops became so used to 
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this treatment of Soviet soldiers as Untermenschen that even when the 
orders were changed due to the decision to conscript prisoners for 
forced labor in the Reich, they refused to relent and kept shooting them 
out of hand against the express orders of their direct superiors.1° 

As the logistical situation of the Wehrmacht deteriorated during au- 
tumn and winter 1941, the troops were ordered to resort to extensive 
requisitions, which stripped the population of its last reserves of food 
and caused widespread famine and death. Intensified guerrilla activ- 
ity against the Wehrmacht, caused not least by desperation occasioned 
by the horrifying conditions in occupied Russia, brought brutal retal- 
iatory measures which included not merely the hanging of anyone sus- 
pected of partisan activity, but also the destruction of thousands of 
villages and the murder of their inhabitants as part of a policy of col- 
lective punishment. Following the Red Army’s counter-offensive of 
December 1941, and thereafter whenever the Wehrmacht was forced 
to retreat, German combat units resorted to a policy of “scorched 
earth” which devastated vast regions of abandoned territory and led 
to the death by deprivation of whoever was not killed right away by 
the withdrawing troops or sent back to the Reich as slave labor." 


Uniqueness 

This brings us to the question of comparability and uniqueness, a key 
element in what has come to be known as the process of “coming to 
terms with the past” (or as the Germans call it, Vergangenheitsbewälti- 
gung, roughly translated as “overcoming the past”).!? This somewhat 
ambiguous term stands for the complex confrontation between per- 
sonal and collective national memory (and its repression), on the one 
hand, and the memory (or amnesia) of individuals and groups be- 
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longing to other national entities, along with historical documentary 
evidence, on the other; it also refers to the use and abuse of the past by 
individuals and groups with the view of legitimizing either past ac- 
tions or current opinions and aspirations. While the past is constantly 
interacting with the present (both forming it and being informed by it 
in return), some past events and periods are of greater impact and sig- 
nificance than others. 

There is little doubt that the Nazi regime still plays a major role in 
the political consciousness and individual psychology of many Ger- 
mans today. This was witnessed. in the 1980s in a number of public 
debates in the Federal Republic and, particularly, in the German his- 
torians’ controversy, or the Historikerstreit. The controversy, which 
began in 1986, has remained in the background of much recent schol- 
arship and public debates despite (or perhaps precisely because of) the 
upheaval of reunification, thereby reflecting the growing political rel- 
evance of the Nazi past to a Germany searching for a new definition of 
national identity. 

The Historikerstreit, as the subtitle of one German publication on the 
issue had it, concerned “the controversy over the uniqueness of the 
National Socialist extermination of the Jews.”!? However, in an even 
wider sense, the debate was over the uniqueness of everything and 
anything that took place under the Third Reich, indeed over the mean- 
ing of uniqueness in history. From the purely scholarly point of view, 
the argument against uniqueness raised a valid point; namely, that if 
uniqueness implies incomparability, then it introduces an ahistorical 
terminology, that is, it decontextualizes the event by wrenching it out 
of the course of history and thereby rendering it inexplicable, even 
mythical. In other words, the historian cannot accept that any event in 
the past is wholly unique, since that would mean that this event would 
defy any rational historical analysis and understanding. More specifi- 
cally, however, the argument regarding the uniqueness of the Holo- 
caust does not necessarily mean that it is incomparable. Comparison 
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does not aim to show that two things or events are the same, but rather 
to shed light on two or more objects or phenomena by demonstrating 
both their similarities and their differences. 

Yet the “revisionists,” that is, the German scholars who called for a 
revision of the history of the Third Reich by means of “contextualiz- 
ing” it through comparison and “demystifying” it through “detached” 
analysis, had a different aim in mind when they objected to the 
presentation of Nazism as unique. As their opponents claimed, the “re- 
visionists,” or at least their more extreme representatives, were inter- 
ested in “relativizing” the history of Nazism, that is, in demonstrating 
that although the Nazi regime was indeed evil and criminal, there were 
many others like it, and therefore the Germans had no reason to feel 
more guilty about their past than any other people, and could calmly 
go about re-establishing a proud national identity based on a history 
of great political and cultural achievements. 

While these arguments met with fierce opposition in Germany and 
abroad in so far as they concerned the murder of the Jews, they were 
received with far more sympathy when applied to the German army’s 
conduct of the war. When the “revisionist” Ernst Nolte claimed that 
the only difference between the Holocaust and the Soviet gulags was 
the use of gas for killing, and that in any case the gulags were the beget- 
ters of Auschwitz because Hitler behaved as he did out of fear of the 
Bolsheviks, both the ethical import and the documentary evidence for 
his assertion were forcefully challenged by many of his colleagues.'4 

But when Andreas Hillgruber, another highly respected “revision- 
ist,” argued for the need of the historian to identify with the German 
soldiers’ “heroic” defense of the Reich from the “orgy of revenge” with 
which the Red Army threatened the German civilian population, he 
touched on a sensitive point for the Germans.!° The murder of the Jews 
could be ascribed to a relatively small circle of criminals, that is, it 
could be isolated from the main bulk of the German population (and, 
as some would have it, from the main current of German history). This 
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was not so in the case of the Wehrmacht, based as it was on mass con- 
scription and therefore highly representative of German society as a 
whole. 

Moreover, the powerful sense of abhorrence of war in postwar Ger- 
many, following the destruction visited upon it during the closing 
phases of World War II, has made many Germans view war, any war, 
as hell. Paradoxically, this view has in turn legitimized the actions of 
German soldiers in the war as being in no way essentially different 
from those of all other soldiers. Thus, one finds a combination of anti- 
war sentiment, apologetics, and.a sentimental admiration for the men 
who “saved” Germany, indeed the whole of Europe, from the “Bol- 
shevik-Asiatic hordes,” along with a powerful rejection of the notion 
that the Wehrmacht had served as Hitler’s main instrument in imple- 
menting his policies of conquest and genocide. 

The view of the Wehrmacht as an army like any other has long been 
shared by many non-German scholars, especially in the West, re- 
flecting a wider trend in public opinion.!* This was given expression 
in former President Reagan’s assertion that the soldiers of the Wehr- 
macht and the Waffen-SS buried in the military cemetery of Bitburg 
were also victims of the Nazi regime.’” It is therefore of some impor- 
tance to point out in what respects the German army’s conduct in the 
war was essentially different from that of any other army in modern 
history. 

War is a highly brutal affair, and there is little doubt that individual 
soldiers can and do become brutalized in the course of fighting.!® On 
the individual level, there is no difference between, for instance, the 
killing of civilians by a Wehrmacht soldier in Russia, by an American 
soldier in Vietnam, or by a Soviet soldier in Prussia. Once we shift a lit- 
tle from the individual level, however, we begin to see the differences. 
German soldiers fighting in Russia were allowed, indeed were or- 
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dered, to commit mass killings of people who were clearly of no direct 
military threat to them. This was not the case of American Gls in Viet- 
nam, or of Red Army troops in occupied Germany, even if many such 
instances did occur. And because this was not the policy, but rather an 
unauthorized action, the scale of the killing was smaller. 

The Red Army in Germany had no policy of decimating the German 
population and turning Germany into a wasteland fit for Russian col- 
onization. Had this been the case, we would not have seen the recent 
reunification of Germany, for there would have been nothing to reunite 
with. The German army in Russia, on the other hand, followed a clear 
policy of subjugation and extermination. Had Germany won the war, 
Russia would have disappeared as a political entity, and millions more 
Russians would have been murdered, with the rest being enslaved 
by their German colonizers. Nor did the U.S. Army have a policy of 
genocide in Vietnam, even if it did cause the deaths of hundreds of 
thousands of innocent civilians. If the Soviet Union installed brutal dic- 
tatorships in the East European countries it conquered, these were 
nevertheless not genocidal regimes, just as an American victory in 
Vietnam would not have meant the destruction of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple (whose existence under the victorious communists has not been 
particularly cheerful either). The strategic bombing of Germany, an- 
other example often used by German apologists, had no intention of 
wiping out the German people, even if it was of questionable military 
value and morally dubious.!? Moreover, one cannot forget that the En- 
glish and the Americans, as well as the Russians, were fighting against 
Nazi aggression: it was the Third Reich that had striven to conquer Eu- 
rope, not Great Britain, America, or even the Soviet Union. 

The Wehrmacht did not behave in the same manner everywhere. As 
has been seen, it was on the Eastern Front that the German army con- 
ducted a uniquely savage war. This was possible because of the over- 
all agreement between the regime and its soldiers regarding the need 
to wipe out the Soviet Union, its political system, and much of its pop- 
ulation. Shared racist sentiments acted as a powerful motivation in the 
conduct of war in the East. Doubtless, many other armies have known 
the effects of racism: the U.S. army, both in the Pacific War and in Viet- 
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nam, and the Japanese army in Asia, have acted brutally, not least due 
to a racially oriented perception of the enemy.” Yet racism was not the 
official policy of the U.S. government, nor was the education of Amer- 
ican youths as deeply grounded in racism as that of the Germans of the 
1930s. When Japan was occupied by the U.S. Army it was not enslaved, 
even if many American Gls had clearly developed strongly racist 
views of the Japanese.?! The Japanese, for their part, carried out highly 
brutal policies of occupation motivated by a mixture of imperialist 
goals and a sense of racial superiority propagated by the regime. In- 
deed, the Japanese army’s conduct in China comes close to that of the 
Wehrmacht in Russia, just as its treatment of prisoners of war was 
abominable. Yet even here one must make the qualification that the 
Japanese did not adopt a policy of genocide.” Hence, for instance, the 
rate of survival of prisoners of war in Japanese hands was twice as high 
as that of Soviet soldiers in German hands. 

It is, indeed, on the issue of genocide that the German military surely 
comes out worse than any other modern army. This is both because the 
army itself actively pursued a policy of mass killing of Russians, and 
because it was an essential instrument in the realization of the “Final 
Solution.” The attempt to differentiate between the Wehrmacht and 
the SS, between the fighting at the front and the death camps in the 
rear, presents a wholly false picture of the historical reality. As a num- 
ber of highly detailed and thorough works have shown, the army 
was involved in the implementation of the “Final Solution” on every 
conceivable level, beginning with the conquest of the areas which con- 
tained the highest concentrations. of Jewish population, through ren- 
dering logistical and manpower support to the Einsatzgruppen and the 
death camp administrations, to the bitter determination with which it 
resisted the final and inevitable defeat of the Third Reich at a time 
when the rate of the industrial killing of millions of human beings 
reached its peak.”4 The Wehrmacht was thus a crucial factor in the most 
horrendous crime perpetrated by any nation in modern history. 
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MORAL CHOICES 

The most conspicuous instance of resistance to the regime in the Third 
Reich was arguably the July 1944 Putsch attempt. This act of rebellion 
by a number of officers has been the focus of a rich literature concerned 
with the technical, personal, political, and moral implications of a coup 
d'état against a criminal regime at a time of grave military crisis.”° 
Conversely, one of the most striking features of the Nazi dictatorship 
is the remarkable loyalty to the regime manifested by the Wehrmacht’s 
rank and file and junior officer corps throughout the war.”° The fol- 
lowing discussion will attempt to sketch out the range of moral choices 
available in the German army by exploring three separate but related 
spheres of the soldiers’ existence at the front: the formal sphere of mil- 
itary discipline and martial law; the personal sphere of survival, fear, 
comradeship, and family; and the ideological sphere, molded by pre- 
conscription and army indoctrination. 


Discipline 

A seemingly obvious and clear-cut boundary to opposition and resis- 
tance is military discipline. Under the Third Reich, and increasingly 
during the war, the Wehrmacht resorted to extremely harsh, indeed 
brutal combat discipline, legitimized by the politicization of martial 
law, whereby offenses that harmed fighting effectiveness and morale 
were labeled as subversion and punished with great severity. This re- 
sulted in more than 20,000 executions of soldiers charged with deser- 
tion, cowardice, and self-inflicted wounds. Moreover, thousands of 
German soldiers were shot out of hand while trying to cross over to 
the enemy, fleeing in panic, or simply for failing to carry out orders on 
the battlefield.2” Both the absence of any serious mutinies in the 
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Wehrmacht throughout the war and the outstanding determination 
with which the German army kept fighting until almost the very end, 
thus testify in part to the fact that the troops were terrified of their own 
commanders’ wrath. 

Discipline alone, however, rarely suffices to explain conformity; on 
the contrary, when administered in disproportionate doses, and espe- 
cially in conscript armies, it may well cause, rather than prevent 
mutiny.2® But in the Wehrmacht, and especially in the Ostheer, or East- 
ern Army, which comprised the lion’s share of the German armed 
forces throughout most of the war, there were other important aspects 
to the transformation of martial law which both encouraged compli- 
ance with combat discipline, and enhanced the troops’ sense of a com- 
mon destiny, purpose, and guilt. Thanks to a combination of policy 
with unforeseen circumstances, the Wehrmacht created a mechanism 
that allowed the increasingly brutalized troops to direct their anger 
and frustration at targets other than their superiors and then tied them 
to each other with terror of the enemy’s vengeance in case of defeat. 
Consequently, when we speak of the individual choosing between col- 
laboration and resistance, we must take into account not only his su- 
periors’ brutal response to insubordination but also the dread of 
retribution by the enemy. This dilemma was at the core of the soldiers’ 
existence at the front and remained a central motif in their subsequent 
rationalizations of the war experience. 

If we are to understand indiscipline as a possible indication of re- 
sistance, then it is worthwhile to examine its changing manifestations 
among the troops and the means employed to curb it by the Wehr- 
macht. During the invasion of Poland, German senior officers com- 
plained about the high incidence of disciplinary problems, which was 
especially disturbing considering the swiftness of the campaign and 
the relatively low number of casualties.” This was probably caused 
both by the lack of enthusiasm with which war was greeted in Ger- 
many as a whole, and by the fact that the newly founded Wehrmacht 
still experienced numerous organizational, technical, and disciplinary 
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hitches.*° Moreover, officers complaining about soldiers’ acts of bru- 
tality toward civilians attributed them to the example set by the SS." 
Thus, as early as the Polish campaign, the army experienced two dis- 
tinct though, of course, not unrelated forms of indiscipline: one which 
might be construed as constituting explicit or implicit, conscious or un- 
conscious resistance to the regime and its policies of expansion, and 
another which actually conformed with the underlying ideological as- 
sumptions and goals of the regime. 

During the campaign of May and June 1940, the lingering effects of 
fighting and occupation in Poland could clearly be observed. While 
combat units recorded an alarming rise in acts of brutality such as rape, 
armed robbery, and indiscriminate shooting, senior commanders in- 
sisted on draconian punishment, including the death penalty, in order 
to nip such occurrences in the bud.?? Here was another curious ex- 
ample of the ambivalent relationship between military discipline and 
ideological penetration. The soldiers behaved as they did because in 
Poland they had become used to treating the enemy as inferior, a no- 
tion they had in fact acquired long before their conscription; in the 
West, however, due to political and ideological considerations, their 
superiors refused to tolerate unauthorized brutalities vis-a-vis the oc- 
cupied population. But in their efforts to enforce discipline, the gener- 
als established the practice of executing their own troops on a scale 
vastly different from that of the Kaiserheer of World War I. In this the 
senior officer corps manifested the spirit of ruthlessness and contempt 
for life that characterized the Third Reich as a whole. 

As detailed above, and unlike previous campaigns, the Wehrmacht 
marched into the Soviet Union equipped with a set of orders that trans- 
lated Hitler’s notion of a war of extermination and subjugation into the 
practical terminology of the military. In the present context it is most 
important to note the effects of the curtailment of martial law vis-a-vis 
the occupied population and Soviet prisoners of war. Here the close tie 
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between the two aspects of law and discipline was most clearly re- 
vealed. For on the one hand, the troops dutifully obeyed orders to 
shoot political and “biological” enemies, to collectively punish entire 
communities, and to ruthlessly “live off the land.” On the other hand, 
the otherwise rigidly disciplinarian Wehrmacht allowed the troops to 
go unpunished for unauthorized acts of brutality, indiscriminate 
shootings of prisoners of war and civilians, looting, and wanton de- 
struction, though commanders repeatedly pleaded with their soldiers 
to desist from such “unsoldierly” conduct.?? Indeed, it was difficult 
to punish the men for acts that merely emulated similar and far more 
destructive official actions. And, considering the almost complete im- 
munity provided by the “Barbarossa Decree,” it was exceedingly prob- 
lematic and politically unwise to press charges even against soldiers 
who had maltreated the most helpless and obviously innocent civil- 
ians. 

Wehrmacht commanders were initially anxious lest the progressive 
brutalization of their troops lead to widespread demoralization. In 
fact, rather that causing a general disintegration of discipline, these 
conditions enhanced unit cohesion, fighting morale, and motivation. 
Faced with the grim realities of an extraordinarily brutal and costly 
war, on the one hand, and with the prospects of harsh punishment for 
any attempt to evade it, on the other, the soldiers were now given an 
outlet for their accumulated fear and anger, especially when officers 
turned a blind eye to ostensibly forbidden actions. As long as they 
fought well, the soldiers were allowed to “let off steam” both by trans- 
gressing accepted civilian norms of behavior and by acting illegally 
even according to the far from “normal” standards of the front. Legal- 
izing these actions would have deprived them of their value as a uni- 
fying element that bound the treops together by creating a keen 
awareness of their shared responsibility for horrific crimes. 

Commanders may well have neglected to punish their soldiers for 
unauthorized actions because in Russia they had their hands full just 
keeping combat discipline intact, were hampered by the “Barbarossa 
Decree,” were reluctant to imprison soldiers in view of the manpower 
crisis, and were at least in part themselves imbued with the same anti- 
Bolshevik, anti-Slav, and antisemitic sentiments proclaimed by the 
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regime.?* But by acting as they did, they enhanced the military cohe- 
sion of the army by making submission to brutal combat discipline 
more acceptable in view of the license given to the soldiers to act with 
similar brutality toward their real and imaginary enemies. They also 
made the idea of resistance to military superiors (and thereby to the 
regime) extremely difficult to contemplate, particularly on moral 
grounds, for the vast majority of their soldiers became implicated 
themselves in precisely the kind of crimes that might have otherwise 
caused moral revulsion, demoralization, perhaps even revolt. 


Comradeship 

Although draconian disciplinary measures proved effective in pre- 
venting mass desertions and disintegration, soldiers who did try to 
dodge the fighting appear to have rarely been morally, politically, or 
ideologically motivated.?° Soviet interrogation files of Wehrmacht de- 
serters, for instance, reveal that these soldiers tended to refrain from 
voicing opposition to the Nazi regime, though they could have ex- 
pected to reap some benefits from such pronouncements.” Nor did 
Wehrmacht courts-martial, trying soldiers for cowardice, desertion, or 
self-inflicted wounds, normally accuse them of having had any overt 
ideological or moral motivation.” Indeed, most soldiers tried for self- 
inflicted wounds, for example, seem to have been young, often poorly 
educated men from the lower classes, who either could not face the 
prospect of returning from leave to the front, or broke down shortly af- 
ter rejoining their units.?® To be sure, martial law defined such offenses 
a priori as political, thereby legitimizing the severity of the sentences; 
but even the military judges themselves did not claim that the prose- 
cuted had any conscious political intentions. Thus the impression one 
gains is that deserters, cowards, and all other kinds of shirkers were 
often men who had been unable to integrate socially into their units 
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and to adapt to combat conditions, rather than enemies of the regime; 
that is, they were psychologically and socially, not ideologically or 
morally, exceptional. 

Comradeship was indeed an extraordinarily important element in 
the social and military cohesion of the Wehrmacht. As long as the rate 
of casualties permitted the existence of “primary groups” in the army, 
what kept the units together was to a large extent the carefully fostered 
social ties between their members. But even when the fighting in the 
East destroyed such socially cohesive groups, the sense of responsibil- 
ity for one’s comrades, even if one no longer knew them so well, re- 
mained extremely strong. 

At the core of this loyalty to other members of the unit was a senti- 
ment of moral obligation, though of course not unaffected by the ex- 
pectation that individual altruism would eventually be repaid in kind 
by the group as a whole or by any one of its constituent members. Thus 
the cohesiveness of the original “primary group,” which had derived 
its strength from long-term familiarity and shared experience as well 
as from premilitary affinities resulting from regional conscription, was 
replaced by the widespread sense of existential dependence among 
those who happened to be together on the line at any given moment, 
seen as the only means to confront that very same danger which had 
already destroyed the old, more traditional groups.?? 

It is interesting that participants and contemporary observers were 
themselves struck by the outstanding fighting performance and com- 
bat cohesion of the troops in the face of not only extremely unfavor- 
able military odds but also of the increasing disintegration of those 
social ties previously considered essential for morale. The explanation 
was repeatedly sought in the indiyidual’s will to survive as the most 
important factor in keeping the men together and fighting, and it 
should come as no surprise to find echoes of the nihilistic social Dar- 
winism of National Socialist rhetoric in almost every contemporary ac- 
count, memoir, or oral reminiscence.” 
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Yet once out of the realm of the “primary group,” the new sense of 
existential comradeship extended also far beyond the purely military 
circle to encompass first the soldier’s family and friends in the rear, and 
ultimately the Reich as a whole, if not, indeed, what the propagandists 
of the period referred to as “German culture” and “European civiliza- 
tion.” Both the worsening situation at the front and the growing im- 
pact of the war on the rear convinced increasing numbers of soldiers 
that they were in fact fighting for the bare existence of everything they 
knew and cherished.4! Numerous reports speak of how troops on 
leave became demoralized by the devastation the Allied strategic 
bombing offensive had wrought on German cities, and of the rapid re- 
vival of their spirits once they could avenge themselves on the enemy 
through fighting.*? By now evasion of action was perceived not only 
as betrayal of one’s comrades but also of one’s family, friends and re- 
lations, nation and culture. Thus going into action became both a 
means of protecting the rear and of venting one’s frustration at the 
sight or knowledge of the suffering and destruction in the Reich which 
one could not directly alleviate. 

The other pole of the troops’ conformity to combat discipline was 
their immense dread of the enemy, particularly in the Soviet Union. 
The soldiers had been exposed quite early in the war to scenes of bru- 
talities by Soviet troops, and these blended well with the images of the 
enemy provided them by the Wehrmacht’s propaganda. From the 
available evidence it is clear that the sense of terror from the enemy in 
the East was so powerful that it must be seen as a major element in mo- 
tivating the soldiers to go on fighting until almost the very end.® Thus, 
for example, in mid-July 1941 Private Fred Fallnbigl wrote from the 
front that now he understood why “we had been forced into the war 
against the Soviet Union,” since “God have mercy on us, had we 
waited, or had these beasts come to us. For them even the most horri- 
ble death is still too good. I am giad that I can be here to put an end to 
this genocidal system.” Another soldier, writing from Russia in late 
August 1941, repeated the view that “precisely now one recognizes 
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perfectly what would have happened to our wives and children had 
these Russian hordes . . . succeeded in penetrating into our Fatherland 
... Thank God,” he concluded, that “these uncultivated, multi-raced 
men... have been thwarted from plundering and pillaging our home- 
land.” Lance-Corporal O. Rentzsch concurred on September 1, 1941, 
that if “those hordes had invaded our land, that would have... made 
for great bloodshed.” He was thus ready “to shoulder . . . all endeav- 
ors, in order to eradicate this universal plague.” This cleansing opera- 
tion, according to an NCO’s letter, sent in July 1942, entailed “the 
destruction of eternal Jewry,” for “What sorrows would have come to 
our homeland, had this beast of a man had the upper hand?”* 

To be sure, such fear alone might have produced the opposite effect 
by inducing men to escape to the rear, even if it effectively prevented 
mass desertions to the Soviet enemy up to and including the last weeks 
of the war, when whole divisions marched rapidly westward in a des- 
perate attempt to be taken prisoner by the “Anglo-Americans” rather 
than by the “Bolsheviks.”45 But the realities and images of the East also 
greatly tempered the natural tendency to escape by deserting to the 
rear. As courts-martial reports indicate, the rate of desertion in Russia 
remained for a long time actually lower than in the West. The reasons 
are not hard to find: having penetrated so deeply into enemy territory, 
the Ostheer became bogged down in a front that was turned to an en- 
emy who refused to give up the struggle and whose rear was exposed 
to vast stretches of insecure areas in which an increasingly hostile pop- 
ulation was willy-nilly coming over to the side of the Soviet partisans. 
To this was added the prevalent feeling, derived partly from fact and 
partly from prejudice, that the Russians were much more foreign than 
any previously occupied peoples in the West.* In this sense, the indi- 
vidual soldier was physically and mentally trapped, able neither to ad- 
vance and conquer nor to run away; he was totally dependent on his 
comrades for survival in an alien, harsh, and dangerous country whose 
language he did not speak and to whose climate, geography, and ways 
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of life he could not adapt, its armed forces becoming more menacing 
by the month. 

While crossing over to the enemy presented the prospect of being 
shot either by one’s own comrades (which in fact often happened) or 
by the Russians (which contrary to expectations appears to have actu- 
ally been less common), escaping to the rear involved not only the dan- 
ger of being caught and sentenced to death by the military authorities, 
but also of falling into Soviet partisan hands, or even simply of losing 
one’s way and perishing in the vast territories between the front and 
the homeland.*’ The choice made by most soldiers was thus clear and 
simple: it was safer to stay and fight than run and be killed—which 
happened to be precisely what their commanders repeatedly and suc- 
cessfully urged them to believe. 

There is, however, a completely different dimension to the soldiers’ 
conformity with army discipline. In the case of unauthorized plunder 
and brutality, officers complained a great deal, though they refrained 
from taking disciplinary action. But commanders seem to have con- 
fronted no such difficulties regarding the army’s official policies of ex- 
ploitation, destruction, and murder, for not only were no charges 
pressed, one is also hard put to find any other evidence to show that 
soldiers tried to evade these activities. This is all the more striking be- 
cause there are indications that even SS and police units occasionally 
presented their men with the choice of not taking part in murder “op- 
erations” they felt unable to withstand.** To be sure, while for the SS 
mass killing of civilians was its raison d’étre, the army considered this 
merely one and not the most important aspect of fighting in the East.*? 
Moreover, the Wehrmacht authorities themselves objected to shoot- 
ings of women and children by the troops (though not to executing 
thousands of male hostages nor to killing suspected partisans and 
agents of all ages and both sexes), fearing that this would undermine 
military discipline and demoralize the men.” Instead, either the SD 
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was called in, or these “undesirable elements” were ejected from their 
villages in circumstances that ensured death by starvation and expo- 
sure. Nevertheless, it is interesting that, while some SS “professionals” 
relented from the killings, the army, which had its fair share of grue- 
some actions, recorded no such instänces.°! 

It should also be added that those SS and police unit members who 
chose not to take part in such operations—and were not punished in 
any obvious way for their choice—stated both at the time and in sub- 
sequent postwar interrogations that they had simply become physi- 
cally and mentally incapable of going ahead with the murders; that is 
to say, at no point did they imply that their choice had been caused by 
or had itself influenced their general attitude toward the regime. In 
other words, they saw themselves as too weak to perform what they 
fundamentally believed ought to be done, rather than strong enough 
to resist taking part in an atrocity.5? 

The way in which soldiers coped with these criminal aspects of the 
war adds much to our understanding of the real and perceived param- 
eters of collaboration and resistance. There is little doubt that soldiers 
were powerfully motivated by moral outrage during the war, but they 
appear to have directed it against the enemy rather than against the 
regime and the army. The troops came to view their own actions as an 
essential part of an ideological war that by definition demanded 
extraordinary measures, just as Nazi propaganda had claimed all 
along. Moreover, the soldiers, who constantly experienced the practi- 
cal implications of Hitler’s “ideas,” went one step further. Their very 
conviction of the need to act in a manner that they would have con- 
sidered criminal under any other circumstances depended on the as- 
sumption, or rather the belief, that the enemy was inherently worse. 
No matter the scale of the Wehrmacht’s atrocities, the enemy’s, by def- 
inition, were greater. Thus as long as the morality of one’s actions was 
gauged in relation to the enemy’s; there could not be any absolute 
moral limit. Personal moral outrage, instead of tempering one’s con- 
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duct, rather enhanced it by being directed at those perceived as the 
cause of all enormities. This was the mechanism whereby the soldiers 
came to terms with an unprecedented and, in many ways, unbearable 
psychological, moral, and physical situation. Indeed, what is the 
meaning of morally opposing one’s own regime when even those who 
see through its propaganda simultaneously feel that they are fighting 
against a similarly, if not more, evil political system? This reasoning 
liberated the individual from responsibility for his own actions, for the 
root of the evil was to be found on the other side of the hill.°? 


Ideology 

The parameters of collaboration and resistance, the tension between 
what soldiers considered inadmissible and unavoidable, forbidden 
and necessary, therefore had to do not merely with their rational analy- 
sis of the objective situation but at least as much with their perception 
of reality. In turn, the views and beliefs prevalent among frontline 
troops reflected the efficacy of Nazi propaganda and indoctrination, 
which, of course, owed much of its own success to popular prejudices 
and half-baked ideologies predating the Nazi “seizure of power.””* 
The unresisting participation of the troops in actions that seem to us 
obviously criminal was thus not merely the result of harsh discipline, 
but also of the successful dissemination of a dehumanized image of the 
enemy that excluded him from the norms of behavior and morals of 
human society. 

This does not mean that a few years of Nazi rule had managed com- 
pletely to erase the moral sensibilities of the troops. There is evidence 
to show that many were indeed shocked by what they and their com- 
rades were doing and even more so by the mass murders carried out 
by the Einsatzgruppen and witnessed by substantial numbers of sol- 
diers.” But as a rule, the soldiers justified themselves by referring to 
the inhumanity of the victims. Their reaction was derived both from 
the savage fighting which had blunted the troops’ emotions, and 
from the maltreatment of the enemy, which physically reduced indi- 
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viduals to such a wretched condition that they came to resemble the 
image of the Untermenschen propagated by the regime. 

When speaking of the moral dilemmas faced by the Wehrmacht’s 
frontline troops, we should remember that they were mostly recently 
conscripted young men who had spent the formative years of their 
youth in an increasingly Nazified school system and, crucially, in the 
militarized atmosphere of the Hitler Youth (HJ) and Arbeitsdienst (com- 
pulsory Labor Service), which exposed them to relentless indoctrina- 
tion. Many of these youngsters were attracted both to the regime’s 
thetoric of rebellion against old norms and traditions, and to the heroic 
image of a conquering, invincible Germany, charged with the mission 
of cleansing the whole world from the plague of communism and plu- 
tocracy, increasingly identified with “world Jewry.” The HJ insisted on 
rigid regimentation, “blind” obedience, and unquestioning faith in 
the supreme value of action, while teaching profound contempt and 
distrust for contemplation and discussion; it worshipped the united 
strength of the group and the “iron” will of the individual, and it de- 
spised any manifestation of physical or psychological weakness. In 
many ways the HJ resembled a youth gang, longing to smash all the 
symbols and representatives of the existing social order, be they 
parental and school authority, the church and bourgeois values, or just 
as much the socialist and communist loyalties of the working class; it 
was as violent as any gang, and just as much centered around an ad- 
mired, tyrannical leader.°” But by becoming a vast national organiza- 
tion, and through being associated with and a cult of the Führer, it 
simultaneously satisfied the youthful desire for conformity and be- 
came the most important forerunner or school of what was rapidly be- 
coming Hitler’s army. This powerful combination of total revolt and 
total submission, of destructiveness and obedience, this fascination 
with smashing the present in the name of an ideal, ill-defined future 
somehow linked to a mythical past had far reaching consequences for 
the mentality of the Wehrmacht’s troops.°® 

To be sure, it did not make them all into committed Nazis; but it pro- 
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vided them with an outlook which profoundly influenced their man- 
ner of both physically and mentally coping with and reacting to the re- 
alities of the war they were soon to find themselves fighting, whether 
or not they happened to be enamored of the regime. In other words, it 
drastically narrowed their perceived alternatives for action on the bat- 
tlefield. Equipped with an apocalyptic view of history, a social Dar- 
winian division of humanity into those who must survive and those 
who must be exterminated, and a vocabulary that celebrated the abol- 
ishment of all previous norms of behavior, values, morals, and beliefs, 
the troops were necessarily left with precious little choice. Having 
gaily rid themselves of the present, the young soldiers of the Reich had 
no notion of the kind of future they would like to forge for themselves. 
Attachment to the nihilistic rhetoric of the regime supplied the best es- 
cape from the absence of a positive prospect. The clearer it became that 
the war would not lead to the promised victory, the more powerful be- 
came the faith in the mythical Endsieg, or final victory, whose essence 
was a belief in the need to keep on destroying the present until even- 
tually the ideal future emerged from the debris.”? 

Against this picture of conformity, we may want to remind ourselves 
that as recently as the 1980s, most social historians of the Third Reich 
insisted that the Nazi ideal of creating a Volksgemeinschaft, where class 
tensions and inequality would be replaced by national and racial unity 
under a benign Führer, was never achieved in practice.© Instead, these 
scholars argued, German workers retained a strong class-conscious- 
ness and kept up the struggle to improve their material conditions and, 
by implication, to gain political recognition. Evidence of strikes and in- 
tentional lower productivity, as well as political organization, seemed 
to indicate fairly widespread opposition to the regime among the 
working class, quite apart from active resistance, which was ruthlessly 
suppressed in the first years of Nazi rule.°! Nevertheless, such alleged 
tensions between the working class and the regime found very little 
expression once the younger workers were conscripted into the Wehr- 
macht. Indeed, it seems that, contrary to expectations, from the mo- 
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ment such workers became soldiers they no longer presented the 
regime or their military superiors with any problems of discipline or 
motivation. We have no evidence of mutinies of soldiers stemming 
from class-consciousness and lingering opposition to a dictatorship 
that had obviously not fulfilled its promises of at least partial equal- 
ity.62 Conversely, some work on attitudes among workers in the Ruhr 
industrial region, based on interviews conducted in the 1980s, seems to 
indicate that many workers were in fact quite pleased with the eco- 
nomic achievements of the Nazis, which meant that unemployment 
was drastically reduced (thanks to a vast program of rearmament), lead- 
ing to a significant improvement: in the standard of living. Moreover, 
it now seems that Nazi ideology was also much more successful in pen- 
etrating the strongholds of the working class than had been previously 
thought, particularly among the young. Men interviewed forty years 
later stated that they had joined the HJ with a great deal of enthusiasm, 
and did not view it as contradicting their identity as workers. 

Thus, for example, Gustav Képpke, son of communist workers in 
the Ruhr industrial region, remembered in 1981 that while watching 
the Kristallnacht pogrom in 1938 at the age of nine, he found it “terri- 
bly impressive, when the SA marched . . . I was on the side of the strong 
guys; the Jews, they were the others.” He further claimed that “Our 
workers’ suburb and the Hitler Youth were in no way contradictory,” 
because “whoever wanted to become something belonged to it.” In- 
deed, “the Hitler Youth uniform was something positive in our child- 
hood.” For Köppke, who served as a volunteer in the SS Hitler Youth 
Division toward the end of the war, the defeat of Germany came as a 
shock: “I was raised then,” he recalled thirty-five years later, “in the 
‘National Socialist time and had seen the world just as they had shown 
it to us. ... And suddenly nothing made sense any more.” Similarly, 
Gisberg Pohl, another son of a working class family interviewed in 
1981, explained his participation in the suppression of the Warsaw 
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Ghetto uprising as a member of an SS Division by noting that “being 
a young man one easily made too much of it. We had after all gone to 
Russia, we wanted there [to destroy] subhumanity—that is, I was 
strongly convinced of my task, that I was right.” 

These findings, taken together with the general high motivation of 
German troops, seem to indicate that even if the Volksgemeinschaft re- 
mained largely a myth (albeit a highly potent one), its military coun- 
terpart, the Kampfgemeinschaft, or the community of battle, served not 
only as a powerful ideal but was very much seen by many soldiers as 
a true reflection of reality. It is also clear that the Hitler Youth’s rebel- 
lious conformism played a major role in the profound transformation 
of the Wehrmacht, flooding it with hundreds of thousands of fresh re- 
cruits within an extremely short span of time. The generals were quick 
to note the changing character of the army, both when they claimed 
(some with satisfaction, others apologetically, and yet others with sor- 
row), that the lower ranks would not support a Putsch against Hitler, 
and when they appealed (some cynically, some with much conviction) 
to the troops’ Nazi loyalties in times of military crisis.6° Thus the av- 
erage combat soldier and junior officer, in his profound sense of a com- 
plete lack of choice, drilled into him through years of ideological 
indoctrination and social-organizational pressures, in his inability to 
conceive of any other alternative to the values propagated by the 
regime, and in his dependence on the polarized images of a deified 
Führer and a demonized enemy as his motivating engine, was pro- 
bably closer to the National Socialist model of the fanatic, politically 
committed Kämpfer than the generals whose notorious orders—cited 
above—have come to symbolize the Nazification of the senior officer 
corps. Not surprisingly, soldiers’ diaries, letters, and memoirs are 
strikingly devoid of references to opposition, be it active or passive. 


Aftermath 

It is interesting that especially in the first few postwar decades many 
of West Germany’s more prominent novelists and filmmakers seemed 
to imply the same lack of moral choice under the Nazi regime. In Edgar 
Reitz’s sixteen-hour film Heimat (1984) the one brief episode concerned 
with soldiers exposes them to an incident which might be construed 
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either as a (distasteful but perhaps justified) execution of partisans or 
as an atrocity, that is, the killing ofinnocent civilians. The soldiers can- 
not change that reality; they can only act within it, either shoot, watch, 
or record it, as one of them, a member of a film crew in a propaganda 
company, actually does. The director provides his protagonists with no 
moral choices; they are the victims of a possibly immoral situation that 
they cannot escape. Similarly, in Helma Sanders-Brahms’ film Ger- 
many, Pale Mother (1980), the soldiers go off to war, leaving the women 
to fend for themselves, and then return years later, drained and bru- 
talized, to the debris of their homes and families. Here everyone is per- 
ceived as a victim of some savage, barbaric, yet strangely amorphous 
and faceless force; the only choices to be made concern one’s own 
physical and mental survival, followed by a struggle for reconstruc- 
tion. Defeat in these films is usually presented in the form of (often 
black) American Gls, who descend on the prostrate homeland. In 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s The Marriage of Maria Braun (1979), which 
sets out to expose the perversity and hypocrisy of the Wirtschaftswun- 
der, or “economic miracle” of the 1950s, the returning soldier is once 
more a victim of circumstances beyond his control, as is ultimately the 
woman who had tried to master fate and coolly control the chaos that 
surrounds her. To survive the occupation while waiting for her hus- 
band to return from captivity, she must take a black GI as a lover; but 
then she kills the lover to defend the husband. To survive the recon- 
struction while waiting her husband’s return from prison (he takes the 
murder upon himself) she must take another lover, this time an elderly 
industrialist and emigrant (Jew?), who betrays her by paying the hus- 
band to stay away; finally she and her husband are blown up in a gas 
explosion in her modern villa, forever wretched and helpless victims 
of circumstances dating back to the Nazi regime and the war.© 

The sense of helplessness and lack of choice is especially evident in 
many of the literary attempts to deal with the war. In Heinrich Böll’s 
early story, The Train was on Time, Andreas returns to the front filled 
with immense fear of what awaits him, yet he sees no other choice. In 
Poland he meets a Polish prostitute, who is simultaneously also a pi- 
anist and an agent working for the Polish resistance. They fall in love, 
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but there is no way out, no choice but liberation through death, which 
she finally arranges for the two of them at the hand of the partisans. 
Thus Andreas, who is one of the “innocents” Olina herself believes she 
is killing, encounters his own nemesis in a situation filled with the Nazi 
images of the period. Although unintended by the author, this story 
reveals the extent to which he had himself become permeated with the 
regime’s presentation of reality during his years of education in the 
Third Reich and of service in the Wehrmacht.” For Andreas is ulti- 
mately killed by a woman who powerfully displays the qualities of the 
perfidious enemy agent, attractive, intelligent, yet murderous, using 
her intellectual talents and physical qualities to emasculate and an- 
nihilate him, even if here the act is performed in the name of love and 
includes her own sacrifice. The soldier is humanized, is indeed “inno- 
cent,” but is trapped in a situation that leaves him only the choice of 
collaboration or death.© The other alternative, desertion, is similarly 
portrayed as hopeless, meaningless, and inconsequential, more an in- 
ner process than a concrete step, performed by rare and exceptional 
types (or clowns) as in Giinter Grass’s Cat and Mouse, or as an act both 
secondary to the novel and of no possible significance to the course of 
the war, as in Siegfried Lenz’s The German Lesson.© 

Insofar as these authors concern themselves with the moral choices 
of the troops, it is clear that they were available only to individuals 
who were totally different from the vast majority of their contempo- 
raries. The act of resistance, if it appears at all, is due to the personal 
uniqueness of the individual; if it involves a moral stand (which is not 
always the case), this too is a private, intimate position not shared by 
the multitude. Indeed, precisely because the evasion of or resistance to 
collaboration is reserved in these works to the insanely suicidal acts of 
extraordinary characters, one gains the impression of a consensus re- 
garding the complete absence of viable avenues of resistance, at least 
as perceived by contemporaries; though even this consensus is implied 
by its opposite rather than actually discussed. The more extreme one’s 
uniqueness is, the more one is a complete outsider, an alien, the more 
one is likely to manifest resistance and refuse to go along with the rest. 
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But this also implies that we are no longer dealing with questions of 
moral choice but simply with a stroke of (mis)fortune that makes non- 
conformity inevitable due to pronounced physical and mental defor- 
mity, as is most vividly portrayed in Giinter Grass’s The Tin Drum 
(where the beautiful eternal Aryan child who drums and shrieks his 
way through the Third Reich significantly turns into a morose dwarf 
in the new Federal Republic). 

Toconclude, contemporary personal documentation, postwar mem- 
oirs, and fictional treatments of the war all provide one with a stark 
impression of a grim, determined, and increasingly hopeless commit- 
ment to professional and national duty. As the war became ever more 
painful and disillusioning, these documents reflect a sense of power- 
ful conviction in the necessity to go on fighting for a good cause against 
a demonic enemy; hence the perceived lack of alternative is in no way 
merely the function of a ruthless penal system. Moreover, in fighting 
the devil, the end must surely justify the means, and nothing can be 
more immoral than giving in to his camp. Only the conspirators, 
mostly high-ranking officers, seem to have discussed the moral aspects 
of their actions at length, some of them indeed reaching such moral el- 
evation as to doubt the morality of killing even Hitler.”! For the ma- 
jority, however, the choice remained between continued collaboration 
justified by an increasingly irrational faith, and suicidal resistance trig- 
gered by hopelessness and dejection. Both alternatives might lead to 
death, but the former provided one at least with hope, comradeship, 
trust, and belief. It was this course that most of the Wehrmacht’s sol- 
diers chose to follow. 
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IMAGE AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


THE POWER OF MYTH 

T= German Wehrmacht conducted two distinct, though 

not unrelated and at times overlapping types of warfare 

between 1939 and 1945. One was based on massive, con- 

centrated, and well-coordinated attacks along narrow fronts, leading 
to encirclements of large enemy forces and aimed at achieving a rapid 
military and political disintegration of the opponent by undermining 
both his logistical apparatus and psychological determination at a 
minimum cost to the attacking force. The other constituted a stubborn 
and costly defense, along huge, static, or gradually retreating fronts, 
normally launching only local attacks and counter-attacks with rela- 
tively limited elements of the armed forces, and relying increasingly 
on fortifications and doggedness rather than on speed and daring. The 
first type, which came to be known as Blitzkrieg, or lightning war, 
since it assumed a brief, though intense military confrontation, called 
for the preparation of limited stocks of armaments (without any ma- 
jor, long-term changes in the economy) needed for the implementation 
of such shock tactics, namely tanks, armored personnel carriers, mo- 
torized artillery, and anti-aircraft guns, as well as fighter planes and 
tactical support light and medium bombers. The second type, gener- 
ally called total war, and closely related to the experience of 1914-1918 
(whose repetition so many European countries, and especially Ger- 
many, had hoped to avoid), necessitated a much more profound re- 
structuring of the economy and the industrial organization of the 
nation, as well as a greater participation of, and a heavier burden on, 
the population, so as to be able to produce the endless quantities of 
matériel, to use most efficiently the existing material resources, and to 
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mobilize the largest possible numbers of men and women in order to 
satisfy the voracious appetite of total industrial warfare. 

As long as Germany pursued political and military goals that could 
be achieved by resorting to a series of brief, albeit highly brutal, Blitz- 
krieg campaigns, it remained victotious. Once it moved beyond these 
relatively limited goals (by continuing the war with Britain and at- 
tacking the Soviet Union), Germany found itself increasingly embroiled 
in a total world war that it had no hope of winning, because of the 
much greater industrial and manpower capacities of its opponents. 
Hence we can say that the transition from Blitzkrieg to total war 
spelled the end of German military and political hegemony in Europe, 
even though at the time there were those in Germany (including such 
rational technocrats as Albert Speer) who argued that only a truly to- 
tal mobilization of the nation would save it from defeat.” There is, how- 
ever, controversy over the nature, degree, and implications of German 
military preparation. Whereas one school claims that the Nazi regime 
launched a Blitzkrieg campaign due to the domestic economic, social, 
and political cul-de-sac into which it had maneuvered itself, the op- 
posing thesis holds that the regime was motivated by foreign political 
and expansionist ambitions, showed no signs of anxiety over any al- 
leged domestic crisis, did not seem unduly worried about its popular- 
ity, and was all along preparing for total war rather than Blitzkrieg, a 
war it finally launched not because of any feeling of constraint, but be- 
cause it seized upon what seemed to be its best opportunity.? 

Debates over the nature and meaning of Blitzkrieg, not only as a mil- 
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itary tactic, but also as a type of war favored by certain kinds of 
regimes, and hence a strategic concept to be understood only as a com- 
bination of political, economic, and military factors, have to a large 
extent been molded by the images it has produced ever since its in- 
ception. Images, in the case of Blitzkrieg, have been especially impor- 
tant, since the very success of this type of war has depended to a large 
extent on the image it projected, just as much as on its reality. Indeed, 
it would be more accurate to say that the image of Blitzkrieg was part 
of its reality, though precisely for that reason it is, nevertheless, im- 
portant to distinguish between the more quantifiable facts of specific 
Blitzkrieg campaigns and their perception by contemporaries and later 
generations.* Such an analysis may tell us more about the relationship 
between the material aspects of war, on the one hand, and the power 
of myth and psychological suggestion, on the other. 

In what follows I will discuss several aspects of this issue. First, I will 
point out some of the implications of the disparities between the facts 
of Blitzkrieg as it was conducted by the Wehrmacht in the initial phases 
of World War II, and the impression it made not only on those sub- 
jected to its violence but also on its practitioners. Second, I will present 
some of the main controversies over the nature and meaning of Blitz- 
krieg and note their wider implications for the historiography of the 
Third Reich. Finally, I will briefly examine the images of Blitzkrieg both 
during the war and following the collapse of the Nazi regime, and re- 
mark on some of the more problematic and disturbing manifestations 
of the representation of the German war machine. 


Realities and Impressions 

The concept of Blitzkrieg was developed as an attempt to avoid the re- 
currence of a static, costly, and, especially for Germany, unwinnable 
war such as the Western Front of 1914-1918. In order to prevent a sim- 
ilar stalemate along well-defended lines of trenches and fortifications, 
new types of weaponry and tactics were needed. Such ideas were al- 
ready emerging during the latter part of the Great War, and during the 
interwar period they were widely discussed and in some cases put into 
practice. All European nations were intrigued by the new technologies 
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developed during the period and the manner in which they could be 
put to military use. But their conclusions as to organizing their armed 
forces and rethinking their strategic and tactical concepts differed 
greatly. There is no doubt that the major European powers—the Soviet 
Union, Germany, France, and Britain—recognized the importance of 
using modern tanks and aircraft in any future war. But for a variety of 
reasons that had to do both with their different experiences during the 
war and with the domestic and foreign conditions in each country, it 
was only the newly established Wehrmacht that ultimately practiced 
the new form of Blitzkrieg in the initial phases of World War II. 

From the very beginning, it was clear to all those involved in con- 
ceptualizing and planning Blitzkrieg that this type of warfare de- 
pended to a large extent on the impression it made on the opponent, 
since it was aimed just as much at demoralizing the enemy as at de- 
stroying him. And, while the enemy was to be given the coup de gräce 
after being debilitated by a combination of deep thrusts from behind, 
thereby severing the contact between combat elements and logistics, 
as well as by bombing of control centers and civilian targets, one’sown 
troops were expected to be greatly energized by the constant, if ulti- 
mately exhausting, momentum of the fighting. Hence Blitzkrieg was 
intended to create the impression of an invincible army both among its 
enemies and among its own soldiers.® 

In this the Germans were highly, perhaps even dangerously suc- 
cessful. While the campaign in the West culminated in one of the great- 
est, and cheapest, victories in modern warfare, it created a new and 
vastly more confident perception of the German capacities for war 
among those Wehrmacht generals who had previously been some- 
what reluctant to accept the risks of Blitzkrieg. The result was that the 
Western campaign was not analyzed clearly enough, and those aspects 
of the fighting which might have turned a great German victory into a 
disastrous defeat were neglected or ignored. Nor did the failure of the 
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Battle of Britain deter German military leaders from planning an even 
vaster, and much riskier campaign in the Soviet Union, where pre- 
cisely those elements which had formed the potential Achilles’ heel of 
the German army’s Western campaign were greatly accentuated. To 
make matters worse, the industrial output of military wares remained 
far below the rate needed for such an unprecedented operation, so that 
in terms of the ratio between space and material, the German Eastern 
Army was actually weaker than its Western counterpart of the previ- 
ous year.” 

The irony of this turn of events is obvious. While the Germans drew 
the correct military conclusions from the Great War, and prepared 
themselves better than anyone else for the fighting in the first part of 
World War II, it was their victories during those early campaigns that 
blinded them to the limitations of their own strategy. Hence their final 
and greatest Blitzkrieg ended in catastrophe, and had to be followed 
by a reversion to total war strategies highly reminiscent of 1914-1918, 
with the unavoidable conclusion of a complete and total German de- 
feat. The impression created by the swift victories and tremendous 
energies unleashed by Blitzkrieg therefore debilitated not only the en- 
emy, but also the minds of those who had launched it. From being a 
means to preventing total war, it came to be seen as a magic formula 
for German victory and found its own nemesis in bringing about pre- 
cisely what it had been intended to thwart. The concentration of forces 
at a given point, which formed the essence of Blitzkrieg, appeared to 
both sides as reflecting total strength, rather than relative power lim- 
ited to a specific time and space.® 

The fact that Germany chose Blitzkrieg in the first place was, of 
course, related to its severe industrial and manpower constraints, 
which were not fully appreciated abroad and forgotten in the flush of 
early victory by the Germans themselves. We will have occasion to dis- 
cuss the debates on this issue in the next section, but for now let us ex- 
amine the relative strengths of the armies and armaments industries of 
the major powers involved in World War II. 

It is now generally accepted that contrary to the image disseminated 
(for different reasons) both by the Germans and their foes at the time, 
and indeed popularly accepted for a long time after the end of the war, 


7 GSWW, vol. 4, 199-224. 
8 Further on the planning of “Barbarossa,” see GSWW, vol. 4, chaps. 1 and 4. 
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the Wehrmacht’s armored forces during its most successful Blitzkrieg 
operation were in fact numerically, and in some respects also qualita- 
tively, inferior to those of its opponents. Germany attacked in the West 
with some 2,500 tanks, while the combined forces of the Allies had 
about 3,400 machines. Moreover, only 700 German tanks had the speed, 
armor, and caliber of guns to be effective against the heavier types of 
enemy machines. 

However, whereas most French tanks were subjugated to the in- 
fantry and the few existing tank formations were lacking both training 
and support, the Germans concentrated their tanks in large and well- 
integrated Panzer divisions. These divisions were then organized in 
powerful Panzer groups, which could be used to punch through the 
enemy’s front and drive deep into the rear, dislocating and isolating its 
forces from their logistical support. Hence it was thanks to a combi- 
nation of innovative (but not entirely unknown) organizational and 
tactical concepts that the Wehrmacht overwhelmed its enemy. Never- 
theless, the impression created was of overall numerical preponder- 
ance and technological superiority.” 

This impression was enhanced by the much more highly developed 
air doctrine of the Luftwaffe, which in this case also enjoyed a numer- 
ical and technological advantage, as well as being able to deploy types 
of aircraft best suited for its strategy (but not for later phases of the war 
such as the Battle of Britain and the strategic bombing of Germany). 
Facing the Luftwaffe’s 4,000 operational airplanes were about 3,000 Al- 
lied machines, including those aircraft stationed in Britain. And, com- 
pared to the Luftwaffe’s crucially important 1,500 bombers, the Allies 
had only 700 mostly obsolete machines. Nevertheless, in this case too 
it was largely the use made of air power that decided the issue, rather 
than its numbers and quality. The fact that by the end of the campaign 
the French air force had more aircraft on the ground than it had at the 
beginning of the fighting testifies to the timidity and incompetence 
with which existing airplanes were employed at a time when their 
proper use could have made a crucial difference. The Luftwaffe, on the 
other hand, used its aircraft as “flying artillery,” and due to good plan- 
ning, training, and cooperation with the ground units, achieved its 
goal of unhinging the enemy’s front, disorienting its command, sow- 
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ing chaos in its logistical system, and demoralizing both the front and 
the rear, thus greatly contributing to its rapid military and political col- 
lapse. The much-hailed Maginot Line, where a high proportion of the 
numerically superior Allied artillery was to be found, played no role 
in the fighting, apart from tying down large numbers of inactive 
French troops.?° 

In spite of the initial impression created by the swiftness and deci- 
siveness of the German victory, it would be a mistake to view it as in- 
evitable. First we should note that only some 7 percent of the German 
force was truly modernized (ten Panzer out of a total of 141 mostly 
infantry divisions). Second, and as a consequence of the previous ob- 
servation, the kind of breakthrough demanded by Blitzkrieg tactics ne- 
cessitated the concentration of almost all tank formations along a very 
narrow front, and the exploitation of the initial penetration further 
called for a growing gap between the armored thrust and its infantry 
and logistical support. Hence, while the Germans did manage to drive 
a wedge into the Allied force, the Allies were in a position to do the 
same to the Germans by driving a wedge between the nine Panzer di- 
visions rushing to the Channel and the mass of the German army 
trudging far behind. To a large extent, then, the success of the German 
Blitzkrieg in the West depended both on its novelty and on the incom- 
petence of the other side’s command. Had the Allies understood the 
essence of Blitzkrieg tactics (an example of which had been already 
given them in Poland), had they organized their existing manpower 
and matériel appropriately, and, had they shown a slightly greater de- 
gree of cooperation and tactical skill, the Wehrmacht would have had 
a much harder time confronting their forces." 

Because the Germans were taken in by their representation of their 
own successes in the West as inevitable, and due to their prejudices 
about the nature of both the Russians in general and the Bolsheviks in 
particular, they had little doubt that a Blitzkrieg against the Soviet 
Union would lead to an even greater victory than the campaign just 


10 GSWW, vol. 2, 238-53, 278-304 (279 for figures). Posen, chaps. 4 and 6 (citing the 
commander of the French Air Force, General Joseph Vuillemin, on the number of air- 
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erian, Panzer Leader, 89-117; a French officer’s perspective in A. Goutard, The Battle of 
France, 1940 (London, 1958). 
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won in the West. This hope proved to be an illusion. Indeed, within a 
few weeks of fighting it became clear that the Wehrmacht could not 
conduct a war on the mammoth scale demanded by the Soviet Union 
using the same tactics and equipment of the Western campaign. Here 
both the ratio between manpower and machines, on the one hand, and 
space, on the other, as well as between the German and Soviet armed 
forces, was much less favorable than in the West. The tremendous vic- 
tories achieved nevertheless by the Wehrmacht in the initial phases of 
“Barbarossa” were thus not only a tribute to the tactical ability of the 
German officers and the fighting skills of their soldiers, but could also 
be attributed to the incompetence of the Soviet commanders and the 
lack of training (but not of determination) among their troops. It 
should be noted that while the Wehrmacht attacked Russia with 3,600 
tanks (of which only 450 could confront modern Soviet armor), the Red 
Army in the West had 15,000 tanks (of which close to 2,000 were ex- 
cellent modern machines). The Luftwaffe deployed only 2,500 aircraft 
in the East, significantly fewer than during the Western campaign, 
while the Red Army deployed 9,000 admittedly mostly inferior air- 
craft. It is interesting to point out that in fact the Red Army had a bet-. 
ter ratio between men and machines than the Wehrmacht, that is, it 
was more modern, since it had only 2.9 million soldiers along the West- 
ern front of the Soviet Union as opposed to the 3.6 million attacking 
German (and allied) troops.!? 

The attempt to repeat its Blitzkrieg tactics over a vastly larger space 
than in the West compelled the Wehrmacht to split its relatively lim- 
ited forces into even smaller groupings, and to allot its modern ele- 
ments to each of these separate bodies with the result of further 
weakening its punch. Worse still, in the central sector of the front, the 
huge tracts of land to be covered meant that the Wehrmacht’s armor 
had to be split once again in order to encircle the large Soviet forces in 
Belorussia. Meanwhile, as the Germans drove ever deeper into Russia, 
the front tended to extend, so that by late fall 1941 it had doubled in 
length, from 800 to 1,500 miles, while supply lines stretched 1,000 miles 
to the rear. Insufficient motorization of the Wehrmacht’s logistical ap- 
paratus, the primitive road infrastructure of the Soviet Union, and the 
different gauge used by the Russian railroad, all made for growing 
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chaos and eventually totally paralyzed the German Blitzkrieg. The fact 
that about half of the German divisions deployed in Soviet Russia re- 
lied solely on horse-drawn wagons for their provisions meant that 
even when supplies arrived at the railheads, it was difficult to bring 
them to the front. Considering these factors, as well as the shortage of 
spare parts for the modern elements of the army, and the lack of re- 
placement horses for the more backward formations, one can only 
wonder how the Blitzkrieg got as far as it did.!? 

Once Blitzkrieg failed, production, industrial capacity, material and 
manpower resources, organization and technical skill, all became more 
important than tactics, training, and courage. Of course, Blitzkrieg it- 
self depended on technology; indeed, it made a fetish of modern fight- 
ing machines. But now technological innovation had to be paralleled 
by quantities produced, while the initial psychological impact of mass 
(but spatially and temporally limited) use of modern weaponry lost 
much of its force. In this area Germany had no chance of competing 
successfully with its enemies. One interesting consequence of this 
change was a transformation of the image of the war, to be discussed 
below. But this change took time, and although in retrospect one could 
find its origins in the prewar period, it became increasingly obvious 
only during the latter part of the war. 

The growing gap between Germany and the Allies can be gauged 
from some revealing figures. Between 1940 and 1941 Germany’s tank 
production rose from more than 2,000 to well over 5,000. Consequently 
the Wehrmacht doubled the number of its armored divisions, but re- 
duced the number of tanks per division by a third. Nevertheless, this 
expansion of the armored forces was insufficient in view both of the 
growing amounts of matériel on the Soviet side, and the immense 
losses of equipment suffered by the Germans. It is indicative, for in- 
stance, that while in 1940 less than 400 modern tanks were built in the 
Soviet Union, in the first half of 1941 alone their number rose to 1,500. 
Even more impressively, in the second half of that year, and despite the 
loss of Russia’s primary industrial regions, almost 5,000 advanced 
models were turned out.!* At this point Germany was apparently still 
not committed to fighting a total war, since between 1940 and 1941 its 


13 Ibid., 525-832, for German operations; 833-940, for the Soviet side; 936-1029, 
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expenditure on war production hardly rose (although this may be 
partly explained by its previously high investment in armaments). 
During the same period the expenditure on armaments in Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States put together almost 
doubled; even more significantly, this total was already three times 
larger than that of the Reich, although the United States was certainly 
not close to the peak of its war effort.!° 

In the wake of the terrible fighting of winter 1941-1942, Germany 
greatly expanded its armaments production, and over the next few 
years also made significant improvements in the technology of its 
weapons. But by this point the nature of the fighting had already 
changed irreversibly. In the West it had been possible (though not 
without risks) to maintain military effectiveness with a few well- 
equipped divisions followed by the great bulk of infantry formations, 
but in the East, because of the vast spaces that had to be occupied, the 
infantry proved unable to keep up with the armor over such long dis- 
tances. This meant that the armor had either to wait for the infantry or 
to operate independently from its support (and logistical apparatus). 
Both options meant the end of Blitzkrieg, since the first dictated loss of 
momentum, while the second weakened the power of the punch by 
dispersing the forces and exposing them to constant threat of encir- 
clement and annihilation. Blitzkrieg operations could have been re- 
sumed only if the Wehrmacht had been motorized on a scale that was 
far beyond the capacities of the Reich. Hence, as a more or less stable 
front emerged in the East, it became clear that it had to be held by the 
Wehrmacht’s ill-equipped infantry formations, joined now by a grow- 
ing number of armored divisions which had lost most of their tanks 
over the winter and could no longer be replenished. 

Some elite army and Waffen-SS units were, of course, constantly 
supplied with modern fighting machines, but attempts to bring about 
fundamental changes in the overall situation repeatedly failed. Thus, 
while the summer offensive of 1942 already limited itself to the south- 
ern sector of the Eastern Front (where it met with disastrous defeat), 
the summer offensive of 1943 (the last time the Eastern Army took the 
initiative) was limited only to the area of Kursk and was stopped 
within a few days without any hope of success. Similarly, the winter 
offensive of 1944 in the West relied chiefly on surprise and cloud cover, 
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and once more had to be given up shortly after it was launched. Con- 
sequently, during most of the years of fighting on the Eastern Front 
(where the bulk of the German army was engaged), conditions became 
increasingly similar to those on the Western Front of World War I. 
However, while the Wehrmacht had to contend with a growing de- 
modernization of its front-line forces, the Red Army was rapidly mod- 
ernizing as it prepared for its own Blitzkrieg to the West.!6 

A few figures will suffice to demonstrate that in spite of Germany’s 
tremendous efforts to increase armaments production, it had little 
chance of catching up with its foes. If by 1944 the Third Reich had 
raised the annual production of tanks to 27,000, already in 1943 the So- 
viet Union had reached an annual production rate of 30,000 tanks, 
while the British produced 36,000 tanks in 1942-1943, and the total 
American tank production by the end of the war reached 90,000. Sim- 
ilarly, while Germany produced 40,000 aircraft in 1944, the Soviet 
Union was already producing aircraft at an annual rate of 30,000 in the 
last years of the war, and the United States put out a total of 100,000 
fighters and 90,000 bombers, many of which were strategic four- 
engine aircraft of a type Germany was unable to produce. Add to this 
the four million vehicles of all kinds put out by the American motor 
industry, and we can see that Germany stood little chance of winning 
the war after it had been transformed into total world confrontation.” 


Controversies and Historiography 

Two main controversies have developed around the concept of Blitz- 
krieg, its causes, consequences, and implications. One has to do with 
the relationship between domestic pressures and foreign policy, espe- 
cially the decision to go to war.'® The second concerns the relationship 
between war and the implementation of criminal policies by the Nazi 
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regime, especially the decision on the “Final Solution.”!? Both contro- 
versies are crucial not merely for our understanding of the wider im- 
plications of Blitzkrieg but, more importantly, for the analysis of the 
nature of the Third Reich, and, even more generally, the relationship 
between modern war and the state. 

For the first two decades following the end of World War II, it was 
generally believed that Blitzkrieg had been simply utilized as the most 
fitting strategy for the Third Reich to accomplish its policy of military 
expansion. There was no appreciation of the fact that this might have 
been a way to resolve or prevent domestic tensions, or to wage war 
without further exacerbating popular discontent. Because Germany 
had reaped such amazing successes in its first military campaigns in 
Poland, Scandinavia, the West, South-East Europe, and the initial 
phases of “Barbarossa,” it was deemed natural that it had prepared a 
military machine most suitable for such battles, and that it was only 
due to unforeseen natural and political factors, as well as blunders by 
the political leadership of the Reich, that this series of triumphs finally 
turned into defeat. . 

In the mid-1960s, however, this convention was challenged by a 
number of historians who claimed, on the basis of either new evidence, 
or new interpretations of old evidence, that in fact both the timing of 
the German decision to go to war, and the nature of the war conducted 
by the Wehrmacht, were anything but a matter of choice. Rather, they 
argued, the Nazi leadership was compelled to follow this course by a 
combination of economic constraints, popular pressures, and political 
anxieties, along with the better-known aspirations of conquest and ex- 
pansion. Surveys of the condition of the German economy during the 
initial phases of the war seemed to indicate that the Reich had not at 
all been as totally mobilized as had been assumed up to then. While it 
did build up an impressive military machine, and produced modern 

- armaments for a portion of the armed forces, Germany failed to create 
the economic basis necessary to sustain a long-term military commit- 
ment, but rather used only certain sectors of industry, and even those 
could be shifted to peacetime production relatively rapidly. 

The question thus arose, what were the reasons for this obvious lack 
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of preparation in a country apparently set upon waging a large-scale 
war, indeed, a war that it had itself initiated? Further examination of 
economic conditions in Germany on the eve of the war appeared to 
show that a major transformation had taken place from a state of wide- 
spread unemployment in the early 1930s to severe shortages of labor 
and resources by 1938. It was also noted that the Nazi leadership, and 
Hitler in particular, were profoundly anxious about the possibility of 
popular anger and unrest in case the regime attempted to make the 
same demands on the population associated with the Great War, 
namely both blood sacrifices and domestic economic hardship and pri- 
vation. The German public, not unlike the population of France and 
England, was anything but enthusiastic about the prospect of another 
war, knowing full well the horrific toll it would take on each and every 
member of the nation (even if some suffered more than others).?° 
Combining all these findings together, a new interpretation of the re- 
lationship between domestic and foreign policy in Nazi Germany was 
proposed.” According to this thesis, by 1938 Hitler realized that he 
was faced with the choice of either slowing down the rapid rearma- 
ment of Germany, for which he had neither sufficient manpower nor 
resources, or unleashing a war which would bring in more (slave) la- 
bor and (requisitioned) resources from newly conquered territories. 
The first option entailed abandoning, or at least greatly postponing, his 
plans for expanding Germany’s territories, an idea with which he was 
obsessed and therefore could in no way agree to give up, quite apart 
from the political repercussions such a decision might have had on his 
own stature and the Nazi regime in general.?? The second option, how- 
ever, meant that Germany would have to go to war before it had com- 
pleted its rearmament program and hence at a point in which it was 
still unready for a full-scale, potentially two-front confrontation.?? 
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Moreover, while discontent, especially among the working class, 
was already troubling the Nazi regime, it was feared that total war 
would greatly increase such manifestations of opposition, to the point 
of threatening the stability of the regime.** The choice was therefore 
made, not untypically for Hitler, to unleash a limited, but ferocious 
war, against selected targets and along specific fronts, while doing 
everything possible to keep other nations out of the conflict until it was 
too late to intervene. This was to be carried out at a minimum cost to 
the population, without mobilizing the whole industrial infrastructure 
of Germany for war, but rather by producing, in certain sectors of in- 
dustry, only those types of military hardware deemed necessary for the 
campaign. Hence, the idea was to fight a victorious war without pay- 
ing the price Europeans had come to expect since 1914-18. 

This plan worked until the collapse of the German invasion of Rus- 
sia in winter 1941-1942. At that point it became clear that if Germany 
wished to stay in the war, it had to strive in all earnestness for a total 
mobilization of its resources. Paradoxically, just as Hitler’s natural in- 
clination to avoid such measures, motivated by his fear of unpopular- 
ity, was overcome, and total war was both declared and eventually also 
practiced, the fate of Germany was sealed.?° This was not, however, 
due to unrest among the German population, as Hitler had feared, nor 
to any attempted “stab in the back,” but rather to the fact that the 
Reich could only hope to win in a series of Blitzkriege, a type of war- 
fare which, ironically, had initially been chosen for reasons of domes- 
tic constraints, not strategic calculation. Not uncharacteristically for 
the murderous absurdity which increasingly dominated the Reich, it 
was now such cool, rational technocrats as Albert Speer who insisted 
on making ever greater efforts for total mobilization of the nation’s re- 
sources, and thereby simply prolonged the war and the suffering and 
destruction it entailed without being able to prevent Germany’s ulti- 
mate defeat, an outcome already anticipated by far less brilliant minds 
no later than winter 1941 / 42.77 
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This complex analysis of the wider implications and underlying mo- 
tives of Blitzkrieg has been accepted by a large number of scholars, and 
has served as an important interpretive tool in explaining both the do- 
mestic and foreign / military policy of the Reich. Only in recent years 
have the data on which it was established come under increasing scru- 
tiny and criticism. 

The argument has been made that there was no such widespread op- 
position to the regime among the working classes as had been previ- 
ously assumed, that the labor and resources shortage was not as severe 
as it had been depicted, and that Germany had actually done its very 
best, under the circumstances, to mobilize as totally as it could. Hence 
Blitzkrieg was not practiced instead of total war, but was rather a new 
manner of deploying and employing forces without giving up the no- 
tion of total mobilization. In other words, Blitzkrieg was merely a tac- 
tical innovation, not a new strategy. The timing of the war, it has been 
said, had to do much more with the opportunities Hitler felt he had 
been presented with, than with the alleged domestic crisis, which in 
fact never existed, or at least was not perceived as such by the Nazi 
leadership.” 

The criticism of the “domestic crisis” thesis is of some importance 
not only because it questions several of the basic contentions about the 
nature of Blitzkrieg, but also since it constitutes part of a larger trend 
in recent scholarship on the Third Reich. The previous Marxist-ori- 
ented interpretation of Blitzkrieg had rejected the Nazi notion of Volks- 
gemeinschaft as a mere propagandistic myth, and strove to document 
the workers’ adherence to their interests and consequent opposition to 
the regime. While this view of society under the Nazi regime appears 
now to have resulted, at least in part, more from wishful thinking than 
from a balanced analysis, recent interpretations have similarly ques- 
tioned the Volksgemeinschaft as a social reality, preferring for their part 
to concentrate more on passive resistance to the regime by widespread 
(often middle-class) sectors of society, or on non-conformist fringe 
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groups made mainly of youths of both middle- and working-class ori- 
gins.?? From another perspective of inquiry, the insistence on the pri- 
macy of domestic factors, typical of Marxist interpretations, was also 
shown to be at least not as foolproof as it had seemed in the past.” Fi- 
nally, Blitzkrieg has always remained for many political and military 
historians, soldiers, and intelligent laymen, a military tactic rather than 
the outcome of complex forces and pressures and the expression of a 
totalitarian regime in crisis.?! To be sure, this criticism, persuasive as it 
is in many ways, has not been able to demolish altogether the previ- 
ous interpretation, and has left untouched many of the more intricate 
and subtle connections drawn between war, society, totalitarian re- 
gimes and economic preconditions. What is most important in this cri- 
tique for our own argument, however, is that it blurs the distinction 
between Blitzkrieg and total war, and presents the former only as a ver- 
sion or elaboration of the latter, without denying that it was a crucial 
aspect of the Nazi state. 

In the meantime, the importance of the ties between war and do- 
mestic policy has been highlighted from a different, even more dis- 
turbing, but nevertheless related perspective. In the course of debating 
the origins of the so-called “Final Solution of the Jewish Question,” it 
was suggested by some scholars that the decision to initiate mass mur- 
der had been taken only after the invasion of the Soviet Union. Con- 
sequently it was argued that the realization of genocide might well be 
related to the progress of the Russian campaign. The various versions 
of this interpretation belonged, generally speaking, to what has been 
called the “functionalist,” or “structuralist” school, a term coined, in- 
terestingly enough, by the same scholar who had insisted on the rela- 
tionship between the decision to go to war and domestic policy.?? 
Conversely, the so-called “intentionalist” school viewed operation “Bar- 


29 M. Broszat and E. Fröhlich, Alltag und Widerstand (Munich, 1987); A. Klönne, 
Jugendkriminalität und Jugendopposition im NS Staat (Münster, 1981); D. J. K. Peukert, In- 
side Nazi Germany (New Haven, 1987). But the most recent scholarship again empha- 
sizes consent and conformism. See R. Gellately, Backing Hitler: Consent and Coercion in 
Nazi Germany (Oxford, 2001); E. A. Johnson, Nazi Terror: The Gestapo, Jews, and Ordinary 
Germans (New York, 1999); and chapter 1, note 60, above. 

30 See, however, T. Mason, “The Primacy of Politics. Politics and Economics m Na- 
tional Socialist Germany,” in Mason, Nazism, 53-76. 

31 Note L. Deighton, Blitzkrieg (London, 1979). 

32 T. Mason, “Intention and Explanation: A Current Controversy about the Inter- 
pretation of National Socialism,” in Mason, Nazism, 212-30. And see note 19, above. 
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barossa” at best as the occasion, but certainly not the cause of or im- 
petus for, the plan of genocide. Rather, the “intentionalists” argued 
that the plan had been conceived years earlier, perhaps even long be- 
fore Hitler caine to power. 

The “functionalists,” however, precisely because they rejected such 
teleological interpretations, needed to find the point at which a deci- 
sion was reached by the top echelons of the regime. Alternatively, since 
the more extreme representatives of this school maintained that geno- 
cide was first begun as a series of local initiatives from the middle 
ranks in the field and only then adopted and expanded as a general 
policy by the regime, it became necessary to provide the chronological 
and geographical context within which this process took place (the as- 
sumption being that there had in fact never been a specific decision on 
the “Final Solution”).** Since there was no doubt that the killing of 
Jews by mass shootings began only following the invasion of Russia, 
and since the construction of death camps began only in the fall of 
1941, with the first installations being put into operation in winter 
1941-1942 and spring 1942, it seemed likely that there was some con- 
nection between the military operations and the “Final Solution.””° 
But while it is clear that the occupation of a huge territory, and the vi- 
cious nature of the fighting in the East, provided the context in which 
genocide could be carried out, partly concealed and, more importantly, 
made acceptable to perpetrators and bystanders already brutalized by 
war, some scholars maintain that the course of the Blitzkrieg campaign 
in the Soviet Union had a much more direct and specific effect on the 
decision to implement the “Final Solution.” 

Two contradictory interpretations of the relationship between Blitz- 
krieg and genocide have been suggested. The first argues that the Nazi 
regime chose to carry out mass murder following its realization that 
the Blitzkrieg in the East, and therefore in the long run the war itself, 
had been lost. The recognition of the failure to defeat Bolshevism was 
of crucial importance, since the Nazi regime had unleashed its cam- 


33 G. Fleming, Hitler and the Final Solution (Berkeley, 1984), including the introduc- 
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paign in the East as a crusade against what it perceived to be the ene- 
mies of humanity and culture (at least its Aryan representatives). Hence 
there was an immense sense of frustration felt by the Nazis. It was this 
frustration at having been unable to complete the task they had set 
themselves, rather than any premeditated plan to annihilate the Jew- 
ish people, that made Germany turn against the Jews, the one “enemy” 
they were capable of destroying. Thus the failure of the Blitzkrieg in 
Russia is presented as being at the root of the “Final Solution.” Had the 
campaign against the Soviet Union succeeded, genocide might not 
have taken place at all, and the Jews could have been expected to be 
simply pushed further East, expelled from the German occupied parts 
of Russia.” 

This interpretation, despite its Marxist origins, has the curious char- 
acteristic of partly overlapping with a conservative revisionist thesis 
on the German war against Russia and the origins of the “Final Solu- 
tion.” The latter argues that the Nazis waged war against Bolshevism 
out of fear, since they were certain that otherwise Stalin and his “Asi- 
atic Hordes” would overrun and destroy Germany. Having been in- 
formed of the atrocities committed by Stalin against his own people, 
the Nazi and military leadership simply adopted (or “copied”) his 
methods as measures of self-defense. This revisionist thesis is anything 
but original, since it is so closely related to the Nazis’ own representa- 
tion of reality. Moreover, it both implies, and in some places clearly as- 
serts, not merely a seemingly logical connection between the war 
against Bolshevism and the genocide of the Jews, but also an appar- 
ently reasonable course of action on the part of the Germans, since it 
claims that the “Final Solution” was not “original,” but only an imita- 
tion of the real or perceived acts of the Bolsheviks, who were, after all, 
seen by the Nazis as identical with the Jews. Hence we are presented 
with a process whereby the Nazis both took an example from the en- 
emy, and, having associated their victims with the same enemy from 
whom they had allegedly learned these methods, felt they had a li- 
cense to destroy them.°” 


36 This is the central argument of A. Mayer, Why Did the Heavens Not Darken? (New 
York, 1989). 

37 E, Nolte, “Between Historical Legend and Revisionism?” and “The Past That 
Will Not Pass,” in Forever in the Shadow of Hitler? (Atlantic Highlands, 1993), 1-15, 18- 
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Both the left-wing and the right-wing revisionist interpretations 
which view the “Final Solution” as a “by-product” of either the failure 
of Blitzkrieg or the nature of Stalinism are exceedingly problematic, 
since to a large extent they do not correspond to the evidence.** Thus 
the contrary thesis points out that the killing of the Jews began well be- 
fore the Wehrmacht had suffered major military reverses; therefore, it 
has been argued that rather than deciding on the “Final Solution” out 
of a sense of frustration, the decision on the genocide of the Jews was 
taken precisely at the point when the Hitler felt that the war against 
the Soviet Union had been won and that therefore Germany’s energies 
could be diverted to the next important mission, purging the world of 
the Jews. And, once that policy had been decided on and the first steps 
leading to its implementation were taken, there was no going back, 
due to the nature of the regime and to its previous fixation on the “Jew- 
ish Question.” 

It should be pointed out, of course, that some interpretations reject 
such clear-cut connections between Blitzkrieg and the “Final Solution.” 
Thus, for instance, while the “frustration” thesis tends to push the de- 
cision on genocide to as late as winter 1941-1942, and the “euphoria” 
thesis places it in the summer months of 1941, yet another thesis, 
though not necessarily “intentionalist,” tends to predate the decision 
on genocide to before the attack on Russia.*° Nevertheless, even this 
interpretation has to concede that the actual killing began only after the 
launching of “Barbarossa.” Hence, while there is no consensus on the 
nature of the tie between the decision on mass murder and the course 
of the Blitzkrieg in Russia, there is almost complete unanimity on the 
connection (but not on the nature of that connection) between Blitz- 
krieg and the implementation of genocide. 

This brings us, however, to yet another aspect of the relationship be- 
tween war and genocide. Blitzkrieg, as we have seen, has been pre- 
sented by some scholars as a determined attempt to avoid total war. 
However, there can be little doubt as to the ties between total war and 
the Nazi version of genocide, namely, industrial killing. It was, after 


38 On differences between “Stalinism” and “Hitlerism” see I. Kershaw, “Working 
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all, the so called “Great War,” the first modern, industrial, total war, 
which introduced the notion and practice of industrial killing of mil- 
lions of soldiers over a relatively short span of time. The death camps 
of World War II would seem inconceivable without the mechanical 
slaughterhouse of the Western Front between 1914-1918. Hence, I 
would argue that while it is important to recognize the ties between 
the strategic, political, and ideological aspects of Blitzkrieg, on the one 
hand, and the nature of totalitarian regimes, domestic policy, and 
genocide, on the other, we must also emphasize that this type of war- 
fare cannot be divorced from total war as a phenomenon of modern in- 
dustrialized society. Rather, Blitzkrieg should be viewed as an aspect, 
or offshoot, of total war, an attempt to revise it or make it more effec- 
tive without doing away with those features of the original deemed 
crucial to the conduct of modern war. In this sense it can be argued that 
while Nazi Germany attempted to avoid total war in the military and 
economic sense, it certainly did all it could to accomplish a total psy- 
chological mobilization of the population, just as much as it strove for 
a total elimination of its real and perceived enemies. The limits on war 
were to be set only as far as the suffering of the population at home 
and the German soldiers at the front were concerned. The foe could 
expect either complete subjugation or total annihilation.*! 

The Nazi Blitzkrieg was therefore not an alternative to total war, but 
rather an attempt to adapt modern war to existing domestic and for- 
eign conditions, as well as to Germany’s expansionist aims and ideo- 
logical ends. The Nazi conception of war was predicated on total 
domination and ruthless extermination. Hence the still-present admi- 
ration for the Nazi war machine, even when allegedly focused only on 
its purely military aspects, is especially disturbing, since it carries 
within it an implicit fascination with mass killing and total destruction. 
It is this issue which I would like to address in the following section. 


Images and Representation 

The image of the quick, lethal, almost clinical German Blitzkrieg, that 
combination of roaring tanks and screaming dive bombers, brilliant 
staff officers and healthy, smiling troops singing as they march to vic- 
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tory, was first propagated among both the German public and the 
Reich's neighbors, friends and foes alike, during the initial phases of 
the war. It was a powerful and persuasive image, for it closely corre- 
sponded to events as they were experienced by the various parties in- 
volved in the conflict, even if their radically different implications 
depended on one’s loyalties. Indeed, the perceived congruity between 
the propagandistic image of war as disseminated in films, newsreels, 
photographs, leaflets, radio programs, and its reality was perhaps the 
most shocking aspect of Blitzkrieg for a public grown skeptical about 
the correspondence between image and reality. For in reality, just as 
on the silver screen, the tanks roared, the Stukas screamed, and the 
Wehrmacht, though perhaps not made of smiling soldiers, marched on 
into victory.*2 

While Nazi propaganda produced such images of Blitzkrieg with 
the clear intention of both intimidating its enemies, prospective allies, 
and neutrals, and uplifting the spirits of aGerman public initially quite 
anxious about a possible repetition of the 1914-1918 ordeal, other na- 
tions found this image just as useful in explaining their own experi- 
ence of the war. Thus the French, for instance, tried to justify or 
rationalize their humiliating 1940 debäcle by grossly exaggerating 
the overwhelming numerical and technological superiority of the 
Wehrmacht, drawing what seemed to a public just recovering from the 
actual manifestations of Blitzkrieg highly convincing sketches of end- 
less streams of tanks and aircraft, followed by invincible, not to say su- 
perhuman Aryan troops (feared, even hated, but occasionally also 
envied and admired), all descending in an unstoppable flood upon 
France’s fair fields and towns, shrugging aside the courageous, ami- 
able, but outnumbered and technologically outdated French poilus 
(who by implication had been betrayed by the corrupt republic). This 
utilization of Nazi propagandistic images was an easy way out for in- 


42 See notes 4 and 6, above. On French reactions to the German Blitzkrieg, see H. 
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competent generals and weak or opportunistic politicians whose lack 
of insight, indecisiveness, and outright blunders had much more to do 
with the defeat than any material, numerical, or innate superiority of 
the enemy. Nevertheless, since this image proved to be so useful in ex- 
plaining what would have otherwise been difficult to accept, it was 
generally taken at face value at the time and lingered long after the end 
of the war.* 

As the war went on, and Blitzkrieg receded in the face of a more to- 
tal, and much less swift and glorious war, its German image became 
increasingly ambiguous, until finally it was transformed, indeed re- 
versed, with the wielders of technology now playing the role of inhu- 
man automatons, while those lacking matériel but rich in courage took 
up the posture of the superman. Thus whereas in 1940 it was the 
Wehrmacht which won cheap victories with modern fighting ma- 
chines, by 1944 it was the enemy who was flying and driving ever more 
sophisticated machines against the increasingly (at least in relative 
terms) ill-equipped troops of the Wehrmacht. Consequently Nazi pro- 
paganda now changed its tune, presenting the war as a struggle be- 
tween the German spirit and the cold, inhuman technology of the 
enemy (symbolized by the strategic bomber, that one item of technol- 
ogy not produced by the German armaments industry). Thus whereas 
in 1940 spirit and machine were welded together into the German 
Blitzkrieg, in 1944 the German spirit confronted the alien machine, and 
Geist was naturally bound to win in this newly christened Materi- 
alschlacht (battle of material).4° 

This, of course, never happened. Nor did the previous image ever 
totally vanish, since the great heroes of the latter years of the war still 
remained to a large extent both the masters of machines, such as the 
Luftwaffe pilots, the submarine crews, and the tank troops or Panzer- 
truppen, and the machines themselves, the superheavy “Tiger” and 
“Panther” tanks, the first jet planes such as the Messerschmitt 262, and, 
most of all, the V-1 and V-2 rockets, those wholly depersonalized weap- 
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ons, the epitome of technological war, the wonder-weapons or Wun- 
derwaffen which failed to bring about that change of fortune and total 
transformation of modern war that was finally accomplished in a dif- 
ferent part of the world by the atom bomb.** 

Hence, when the war ended, the Germans (but many other partici- 
pants in the conflict as well) were left with two competing images of 
their war. The first, closely related to the end-phase of the fighting, por- 
trayed hordes of well equipped enemies attacking the Reich from 
every conceivable direction, East and West, air and sea, held back by 
desperately tired but courageous troops, ill fed, sorely lacking in mod- 
ern armaments, tough and cynical and proud.*” The second evoked 
better times, and compared the orderly, efficient, neat victories of Ger- 
man arms with the messy, destructive, chaotic defeat. Naturally, this 
image was derived from the German perspective, whereby the de- 
struction of Warsaw or Rotterdam was part of a swift triumph, while 
that of Hamburg and Berlin served as proof of the enemy’s steamroller 
techniques and over-destructiveness. But this was a powerful and en- 
ticing image that cast the winner in an inferior moral role, allowing 
him only superiority of numbers and production capacity, not of hu- 
man virtues and technological quality. Moreover, both images could to 
a large degree be disseminated rather easily in the West, since they 
played on liberal guilt feelings regarding the terror bombing of Ger- 
many and the conquest and political subjugation of Eastern Europe 
and Eastern Germany by the Red Army as an ally of the West. Both im- 
ages also relied on the assumption, widely held in Germany and gen- 
erally accepted in the West, that there was no correlation between the 
German soldier, who conducted a professional, “fair” war, and the 
criminal policies of the regime carried out by the SS and its various 
agencies.*® 


46 On the quest for the heroic warrior even in modern war, see O. Bartov, Murder in 
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Hence the image of Blitzkrieg continued to play an important role 
in the post-war period as well: Yet this role was not confined to Ger- 
many. Indeed, precisely because Blitzkrieg was always both a military 
tactic and an image, both a reality and a manner of representing that 
reality, it became, in a sense, the.ideal (of) modern war. Thus anyone 
who imagined war, who propagated it, who represented it in film or 
art or fiction or conscription brochures, could draw upon this available 
image of Blitzkrieg. Although, as I have argued, in reality Blitzkrieg was 
merely a version of total war, it came to serve as a highly potent 
counter-image to that other memory of industrial, modern total war, 
that of the mechanical slaughter of the Western Front in 1914-1918. 
While the latter was to be avoided atall costs, the former remained hor- 
ribly (whether perversely or naturally) attractive, especially to those 
young men of numerous nationalities and several generations who, 
given the opportunity, were always likely to try and reenact it. This is, 
after all, the popular image of war as portrayed in countless war films 
and novels. It is a heroic, fast, dangerous, exhilarating, glorious, and 
sensuous representation of a paradoxically fifty-year old futuristic 
war49 

This transformation of Blitzkrieg into the good war, that is, the kind 
of war everyone prefers to fight, at least if fighting can not be avoided, 
is not only the domain of over-enthusiastic teenagers, but also of so- 
ber (though ambitious) generals. The Israeli tank General Yisrael Tal 
(Talik), for instance, is said to have likened the 1967 Israeli desert war 
against Egypt to a Blitzkrieg and to have compared himself with 
Hitler’s favorite Panzer general, Heinz Guderian.™ Similarly, one can- 
not help feeling that the American General Norman H. Schwarzkopf 
was portrayed (not unwillingly, one would assume) as the leader of a 
1991-style Blitzkrieg, which contained all the necessary elements of 
few losses, immense quantities of sophisticated matériel, quick results, 
and massive destruction to the enemy. But while the good war Mas thus 
come down to us from within a German historical context that bliss- 
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fully ignores essential components of this type of warfare, such as ter- 
rorizing the population by concentrated bombing of open cities, we are 
now experiencing yet another disturbing transformation of Blitzkrieg, 
that of its becoming a media spectacle. 

Since Blitzkrieg is essentially part image and part reality, its two fun- 
damental components are military action and media representation. 
Propaganda was always crucial for the success of Blitzkrieg cam- 
paigns, just as harmless but frightening sirens formed an inherent ele- 
ment of dive-bombers whose demoralizing effect was much greater 
than their destructive power. Blitzkrieg itself was to some extent a fren- 
zied, yet well planned, murderous spectacle in which the actors were 
supplied with live ammunition. But nowadays, since the introduction 
of live media coverage, we are experiencing another kind of theater. 
Now we can watch battles at close range, in real time, without know- 
ing what their outcome will be, hence sharing the confusion of the bat- 
tle scene with the participants. This is a play without a script, and while 
the reporting is live, the dead really die, and the blood really flows. Yet 
we view all this at an immense distance from the event, and though 
we know that it is happening just as we observe it, there is absolutely 
nothing we can do about it. We cannot give a drink of water to the 
wounded, or bandage a bleeding child. If Blitzkrieg was the first war 
which blended modern images and technology, which sold itself as a 
media event, war in the post(modern)war age has become even more 
immediate and direct, happening right in front of our eyes, yet simul- 
taneously reinforcing our sense of complete detachment from the 
events unfolding on the screen, since they are, precisely due to their 
being broadcast in real time, so far from us that they can never touch 
our actual existence. Hence live reporting breeds indifference, not 
compassion, detachment, not empathy. We take it as a given that the 
war out there and our own reality are connected only through the tele- 
vision screen, and that the connection can be severed at any moment 
we choose by pressing a button.°! 

By way of conclusion, I would thus like to emphasize the links be- 
tween the various aspects of Blitzkrieg discussed above. We have 
noted that while Blitzkrieg could have been motivated by a desire to 
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minimize the price of war as far as one’s own population was con- 
cerned, it was simultaneously closely related to the unleashing of a 
policy of genocide toward other populations. That is, while trying to 
be a limited war domestically, it was a total war vis-a-vis its real and 
perceived enemies. We have also seen that Blitzkrieg’s reliance on im- 
ages was not only a necessary precondition for its success, but has also 
played a role in perpetuating its fascination for postwar generations. 
Thus we may say that there is a link between the anesthetized image 
of Blitzkrieg disseminated in the popular media, and the current “real- 
time” reporting on war and violence whose effect seems to be detached 
curiosity and indifference, rather than compassion and political mobi- 
lization. In recognizing these links, we would be justified to feel pro- 
found unease about the potentialities of own civilization. 

To take just one hypothetical example, how would we react today to 
a live CNN report from Auschwitz, showing us the gas chambers in 
operation, the smoking crematoria, the arrival of new transports, all in 
real time? How would that reality affect our own? We think of the real- 
time reports from Rwanda, Bosnia, Kosovo, Somalia, China, as well as 
the inner cities of the United States, and we know the answer. In this 
sense we can perhaps argue that Blitzkrieg was much more than a new 
strategy, for it was part of a process in the development of modern hu- 
manity which perfected our capacity to participate and yet remain de- 
tached, to observe with fascination and yet remain indifferent, to focus 
on an extraordinary explosion of energy and passion, and then calmly 
switch it off and go about our business. Perhaps this is the essence of 
Blitzkrieg, since it was, after all, an attempt to wage destructive war 
while pretending that nothing of importance (at least for the domestic 
population) was actually going on. In this sense we may even argue 
that Blitzkrieg was the perfect manifestation of modernity, since it pre- 
supposed normality as a simultaneous and essential component of 
atrocity, or, in our own terms, it anticipated the phenomenon of the 
“real-time” report, the symbol of contemporary humanity’s indiffer- 
ent acceptance of, and detached fascination with, death and destruc- 
tion. 


THE APPROPRIATION OF HISTORY 

Particularly since the end of World War II, military history has ac- 
quired the reputation of being a somewhat dubious undertaking, and 
those who practice it have not infrequently been dismissed as second- 
rate scholars concerned more with tales of heroic battles than with se- 
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rious historical research. This bias can be traced back both to general 
postwar trends in public taste and sensibilities, and to more specific 
developments in the historical profession. It is, however, also closely 
related to the self-imposed limits and focuses of inquiry evident in the 
research and writing by military historians themselves, quite apart 
from the inherent characteristics and available topics of investigation 
in a sub-discipline devoted to the study of war. To be sure, popular mil- 
itary histories, battle accounts, biographies of great warlords, picture 
books on tanks and airplanes, and so forth, retain an immense public 
appeal, and often reach best-seller dimensions (a phenomenon which 
in turn makes scholars of history all the more suspicious of this genre). 
But by and large, within the scholarly community, military history has 
a bad name. This is true in most Western countries; and yet, distinc- 
tions should and can be made. 

While in Britain and the United States (and to a lesser extent also in 
France), war and the military are (or are at least perceived as being) far 
from the most crucial element in these nations’ own history, in Ger- 
many the relationship between war and society, as well as between sol- 
diers and politics, has been accepted as a main factor in German 
history throughout the modern era. Conversely, while British and es- 
pecially American scholars have begun to transform traditional mili- 
tary history into a wholly new and fascinating area of research, not 
least thanks to the increasing interest in war and violence shown by 
non-military historians, in Germany military history has—with a few 
recent exceptions—by and large remained in the hands of the tradi- 
tionalists. To be sure, German military historians have raised some 
contentious political issues, and have courageously brought the mili- 
tary institution under a searing critique. But both in terms of their 
methodology, and in terms of their openness to new developments in 
historical scholarship, they have made little progress. Moreover, even 
in confronting sensitive political, ideological, and conceptual issues, 
they have shied away from drawing more radical conclusions from 
their own findings, and have failed seriously to address some of the 
most difficult and potentially explosive questions, such as the mental 
make-up of the soldiers and the involvement of the army in the Holo- 
caust. Indeed, the few German scholars who, in the last few years, have 
confronted these issues have all too often found themselves profes- 
sionally and politically penalized.°2 
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The following pages will therefore concentrate on several aspects of 
military history writing in the Federal Republic of Germany since 1945, 
while keeping in mind some of its common characteristics with, and 
differences from, the historiography of war in other nations. In writ- 
ing on this issue, I will attempt to take up the position of the insider as 
outsider, as one who belongs to the group (whether that of military his- 
torians, German historians, or historians in general), and yet who is 
also out of it (being neither a “pure” military historian, nor a German, 
nor exclusively a German historian). This potentially fruitful vantage 
point entails, of course, the possibility of shirking one’s own responsi- 
bility for the group or for one’s activities within it. At the same time, 
however, it is far from an untypical position for historians, especially 
military historians, to take, not least due to the low esteem in which 
this branch of the profession is currently held. Hence while I will sub- 
ject German military history writing to a general critique (noting both 
merits and limitations), I will admit right at the outset that I see myself 
too as subjected to this critique and criticism, and not “outside” or “be- 
yond” it. Nevertheless, I do view this specific group of historians and 
their writings largely as an outsider, as, indeed, I believe I am also seen 
by its members. Hence I can exercise empathy without being tied 
down by group loyalty. 


Writing War 

Before turning to the German scene, let me begin with a few words on 
the general context. As noted above, since 1945 military history in most 
Western countries has been on-the defensive. While heroic war films 
and popular histories have always found a ready audience, profes- 
sional historians tended to shy away from this field. This was both be- 
cause of the general abhorrence of war following the terrible carnage 
of World War II, and to a growing extent due to the fact that a younger 
generation of historians, who had not served in the military and had 
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not experienced war at close quarters, felt estranged from anything re- 
lated to soldiering and the military establishment. Moreover, military 
history came to be associated with the official, commissioned histories 
of World War I, in which particular national and political biases were 
emphasized at the cost of a more detached, scholarly view of events, 
thereby exposing the more lamentable aspects of the state’s ability to 
mobilize the intellectual community to its service. 

This does not mean, of course, that no one wrote military history, but 
rather, that the field was left open either to historians more interested 
in the purely military, operational, tactical, and technological aspects 
of war, or to scholars who focused on strategy, politics, economics, and 
international relations. Consequently, military history tended to be- 
come isolated, divorced from new approaches to historical investi- 
gation and writing in the rest of the profession. Thus, while social, 
intellectual, and cultural historians avoided themes related to war, mil- 
itary historians stuck to the most conventional methodologies and 
closed themselves off from their colleagues’ innovative ideas and con- 
cepts. 

This is lamentable, since it impoverished the field of military history, 
and deprived history writing in general of a deeper understanding of 
the impact of war and the military on modern society. After all, in the 
past, historians had recognized that war was as an immensely im- 
portant element in human civilization, and its study had indeed exer- 
cised some of the very best scholarly, intellectual, and philosophical 
minds. Neglect of this aspect of human history did not, of course, di- 
minish the role of war itself in our own time, but simply left us with 
only limited tools to analyze it. And while serious scholars pursued 
other avenues in the past, those who resisted this trend either felt 
obliged to apologize for not joining the multitude, or reacted by will- 
fully ignoring their colleagues’ contributions to historical research. In- 
stitutionally this meant that while the best minds often chose not to 
study war and the military, those who did could only find positions in 
military colleges and research institutes. This in turn diminished the 
reputation of military history even further, and often did indeed also 
narrow the horizons of such historians or put them under institutional 
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pressures which prevented them from expanding their historical per- 
ceptions and trying out more innovative approaches. For these rea- 
sons, whatever their personal political and professional biases might 
have been, military historians became increasingly conservative in 
their approach to the writing of history and, by extension, often also in 
their views of human society and politics. 

This should notbe seen as an obvious, self-evident development. Be- 
fore World War II military historians had at times been highly original 
in their analyses ofthe past and radical in their politics. To mention just 
one case from German historiography, the revolutionary theses of the 
young historian Eckart Kehr in the 1930s, which were rediscovered 
and expanded during the 1960s and: 70s, were based on a close and 
highly sophisticated analysis of the construction of the Imperial Navy 
and its political, economic, and social: context.™ Yet it took close to two 
decades after the end of World War II before new (or renewed) ap- 
proaches to the study of war and the military began changing this con- 
vention, and even then their impact has remained limited. Ironically, 
the same country which had produced the first modern military his- 
torian, Hans Delbriick, in the first two decades of the last century, has 
been especially tardy in rejuvenating this sub-discipline.°° 

In Britain, and even more so in America, the last two to three decades 
have seen great changes in the study of war. Examples of new ap- 
proaches to this field have interestingly not come necessarily from mil- 
itary historians, indeed, have sometimes not come from historians at 
all. Thus the highly influential The Great War and Modern Memory (1975) 
was written by a professor of English, Paul Fussell, and A War Imag- 
ined (1991) by another professor of English, Samuel Hynes. Nor were 
Modris Eksteins’s Rites of Spring (1990) or Robert Wohl’s The Generation 
of 1914 (1979) written by military historians, while William McNeill’s 
The Pursuit of Power (1983) was anything but a traditional military his- 
tory, encompassing as it does several continents and a thousand years 
of human civilization.5¢ As John Chambers and, in a more qualified 
manner, also Peter Paret have argued, there is room to speak today of 
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a “new” military history, though I would agree that it is still both 
young and limited, and suffers from severe intellectual, institutional, 
and theoretical constraints that will take many years to overcome.?? 
In fact, it seems that only a new cultural military history, even more 
ambitious than that previously undertaken, will stand a chance of es- 
tablishing itself as an intellectually vigorous, analytically and method- 
ologically innovative, and academically respectable sub-discipline. 

In Germany, however, even these early beginnings seem to be still a 
matter for the future. Excepting such fascinating works as Klaus 
Theweleit’s Male Fantasies (which is neither by a military historian nor 
directly on the military, and yet can serve as a uniquely instructive 
model for military historians concerned with the mentality and psy- 
chology of their protagonists),°® much of current German military his- 
tory seems to plod along conventional, traditional methodological and 
analytical lines, unimpressed either by influences from abroad or by 
its own much more illustrious past. This condition needs to be further 
examined, not least because the study of military history, as well as the 
actual military institution, let alone the phenomenon of war itself, have 
had such a tremendous impact on German history. 


Writing Germany's War 

For the first two decades or so after the collapse of the Third Reich Ger- 
man military history consisted in large part of either very technical, 
tactically or strategically oriented works, or of a large host of memoirs, 
chronicles, and battle accounts by former members of the Wehrma- 
cht.” This literature was often useful as far as the documentary and 
personal material it provided was concerned, though on the analytical 
level it often suffered from severe handicaps traceable back to strong 
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apologetic tendencies and endemic, occasionally quite explicit preju- 
dices carried over from the war itself. As for the historical method ap- 
plied, the scholarly components of this large body of literature were 
crafted in a highly traditional, conservative mould, accepting the im- 
plicit assumption that the past as it had “really” happened could be re- 
constructed simply by reference to official documents, while the array 
of memoirs seemed to imply that their writers’ participation in the 
events they recounted was sufficient proof for the veracity of their ac- 
counts. 

What most of these works had in common was that they by and large 
accepted, confirmed, and recapitulated the official Wehrmacht view of 
the war, notwithstanding the fact that both the Wehrmacht and the 
regime it had served no longer existed. As such, this was quite a re- 
markable phenomenon, and one which must have had at least some- 
thing to do with the great reluctance of either participants in the war 
or those writing about it (often the same people) to subject both their 
own experiences and the national experience as a whole to a funda- 
mental critique (quite apart from reflecting the extent to which many 
of these men had internalized the National Socialist perception of the 
war without even being aware of having done so). Hence the legend 
of the army’s aloofness from the regime, the soldiers’ professionalism, 
“correctness,” and devotion (to the Fatherland, not the Führer), the 
generals’ abhorrence of and opposition to the crimes of the SS, their 
rigidly upright conduct and their strict adherence to moral codes and 
soldierly standards, was perpetuated and largely accepted also by 
many sectors of the non-German public and not a few military histo- 
rians, especially in Britain and the United States, all this notwith- 
standing the fact that as early as the Nuremberg trials the army (or at 
least its top echelons) was shown to have been both deeply implicated 
in the crimes committed by the Nazi regime, and strongly committed 
to the “cause” it had espoused.°! 

This situation changed significantly during the 1960s and 1970s. 
With the publication of several important studies on the Wehrmacht, 
its relationship with the Nazi regime, its educational policies, and its 
involvement in National Socialist crimes, the traditionally apologetic 
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view was substantially revised, and the focus shifted from tactics and 
strategy to politics and complicity.©? To be sure, much as these studies 
have contributed to our knowledge of the army’s collaboration with the 
regime, they were neither forerunners in this field nor had they ever to- 
tally relinquished both previous traits, namely, fascination with military 
operations and ambivalence regarding the army’s criminal actions. In- 
deed, these works, innovative as far as German scholarship was con- 
cerned, had been preceded by earlier British and American scholarly 
studies, which even if often less well documented, had already pre- 
sented the main arguments on the role of the German military in poli- 
tics and the implementation of National Socialist criminal policies. In 
fact, these German studies were notable for their general reluctance to 
acknowledge the contribution of non-German scholars to the debate. 
What is more, they manifested a strong predilection to avoid issues still 
deemed sensitive by the German scholarly establishment, the media, the 
political community, and the public at large. This tendency, on which I 
will have more to say below, can still be seen in Germany today. 

A second important area, separate from and yet closely related to the 
first, in which German scholarship on the Wehrmacht has shown only 
slight progress, and has hardly even begun the process of integration 
into the larger field of historical studies, is that of the range of scholarly 
and intellectual preoccupations of military historians and the resulting 
narrow and constricting methodology they apply to their sources. Over 
the last couple of decades we have seen social and cultural history move 
to the forefront of historical writing. As a result, official documents tra- 
ditionally viewed as the primary sources of history have been subjected 
to much closer textual analysis and scrutiny and have been supple- 
mented, if not replaced, by other, more varied and far less conclusive 
types of evidence.™ “Objective” historical facts are now viewed as sus- 
pect by many historians; instead, they seek to uncover the conscious or 
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unconscious motivations of those who had manufactured the evidence 
at our disposal. They concern themselves as much with perceptions of 
reality among their protagonists as with what that reality “really” was. 

In this context, German military historians appear at times like a 
throwback to another period, clinging to their documents with the 
tenacity of a retreating army aware of the catastrophe that awaits it at 
the end of the road. Instead of trying to learn from other German, and 
especially foreign scholars, about new concepts and approaches to his- 
torical studies, many of these military historians have increasingly in- 
sulated themselves from such influences. They have reacted by ever 
more detailed expositions of facts and numbers, documents and maps, 
to the point that even the powerful analytical potential of this kind of 
approach has gradually become submerged in a morass of printed 
sources with few interpretative remarks. In a way, their texts have be- 
come so similar to the documents on which they are based, that they 
have lost much of their effectiveness, and can serve only as sources and 
not as interpretations. 


Whose History Is It, Anyway? 
In order to demonstrate the problems noted above more specifically, 
let me turn to the single most important and comprehensive work 
of German military history since the collapse of Hitler’s regime, the 
multi-volume series Germany and the Second World War (GSWW), of 
which up to now seven volumes have appeared covering the entire pe- 
riod between 1939-1945 (with some omissions to be treated in the 
forthcoming three volumes). The first six volumes have already come 
out in an English translation.© 

In one sense, this vast collection, encompassing at present well over 
7,000 tightly printed pages—it is projected to reach almost double that 
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number by the time it is completed—makes the claim of being an au- 
thoritative study of Nazi Germany (a term judiciously avoided in the 
German and English title) in World War II by its sheer weight—phys- 
ical, scholarly, and thematic. In another sense, these volumes imply 
that history, at least the writing of this history, “belongs” to the group 
of scholars who have been composing these volumes since the 1970s 
in the Militargeschichtliches Forschungsamt (MGFA, or Military His- 
tory Research Institute) in Freiburg (moved to Potsdam following Ger- 
man reunification). Moreover, since the MGFA was located, until 
recently, right next to the Bundesarchiv-Militärarchiv (BA-MA), where 
the largest collection of German military documents is kept, this series 
of volumes also asserts the authority of being the official interpretation 
of the Truth, at least so long as we accept that this elusive entity can in 
fact be found in, or reconstructed from, the documents of the Wehrma- 
cht. This physical proximity to the primary sources thus creates what 
I would consider the illusion that the members of the MGFA are merely 
giving “objective” history a voice, and are indeed uniquely situated to 
do what any other historian, who is neither part of the group nor main- 
tains the same intimate relationship with the documents (and the bu- 
reaucrats who control them—and provide the MGFA with free access 
to them), is by definition barred from achieving. 

The GSWW is a remarkable accomplishment. It has been recognized 
as such not merely by the narrower circles of scholars interested in mil- 
itary history, but also beyond, both in Germany and abroad, as indi- 
cated by the decision of Oxford University Press to translate the entire 
mammoth series into English. The series is extraordinary not only due 
to the immense amount of material covered by the members of the 
MGFA, but also because it indeed provides a highly informed, and yet 
critical view of wartime Germany, and manages to demolish many of 
the conventions hitherto staunchly held by German (as well as some 
non-German) historians. Especially the chapters on the military, eco- 
nomic, and propagandistic preparation of Germany for war in the first 
volume, as well as on the ideological roots, military and economic 
planning for, and initial phases of Germany’s war of destruction 
against the Soviet Union in the fourth volume, have had a major im- 
pact on all subsequent work concerned with these events. 

Furthermore, the GSWW is a landmark publication in that despite 
the fact that it was produced by members of an official institute with 
close ties to the German military and Ministry of the Interior, its au- 
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thors have maintained a high degree of academic independence and 
have insisted on their right to be critical of formerly accepted, and far 
more convenient “truths.” Hence this quasi-official publication has 
managed to retain a high scholarly standard, a rather rare, if not 
unique phenomenon where national histories of war produced by of- 
ficial institutions are concerned. This was not achieved without much 
wrangling, conflict, and some compromises, the signs of which can be 
detected in many of these volumes, both in the somewhat uneven qual- 
ity of the contributions, and in the stark contradictions between the 
arguments (and, ironically, “truth” claims) made by the different his- 
torians writing for the very same volume. But by and large, and within 
the parameters of what it had set out to do, up to now this has been a 
most successful historiographical venture. 

What the future holds for this series is far less clear. Now that the 
MGFA has moved to Potsdam, against the wishes of many of its orig- 
inal members, there are indications that those in charge of the Institute 
are trying to bring about a major shift in the focus of its publications 
and the general control over the research and writing undertaken by 
its members. This will obviously take time, but as members of the old 
group have been drifting out to other academic posts or to retirement, 
one may expect that their replacements will not be given the same aca- 
demic freedom enjoyed by the original team (and may be selected ac- 
cording to criteria that will ensure greater conformism). This may 
mean that the prospective volumes of the series will assume a some- 
what different, and much less critical, if more uniform character, de- 
priving them thereby of much of their previous merit, rooted precisely 
in that precarious balance between official sanction and support, on 
the one hand, and commitment to criticism and scholarship, on the 
other. Moreover, one should not overlook the obvious fact that relo- 
cating to Potsdam perforce evokes certain associations with Prussian 
traditions which were not known to criticize the military establish- 
ment. However, rather than speculating about the future, let us instead 
concentrate on what the MGFA has already produced, or rather, on 
those issues with which the series has failed to come to grips. 

For, much as there is a great deal to admire in the GSWW, there is 
also much to criticize; and although we may lament its anticipated 
transformation in the future, we must also emphasize the limits of its 
achievement, not least because it seems that there is little chance that 
these limits will be surpassed in the near future. 
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Precisely because, as I have already noted, the GSWW implicitly 
claims the status of a definitive work, it is necessary to point out its 
shortcomings in three major areas. This is especially pertinent, since it 
is here that the series reflects, rather than resolves, a general problem 
in military history writing (and in some respects also in other sub-dis- 
ciplines of history) in Germany. These areas include: 


1. A conservative methodology, based on the assumption that a rigor- 
ous and faithful analysis of official archival documentation would 
suffice to reconstruct past events; that the veracity of this recon- 
struction would be “self-evident”; and that therefore there is no 
need for any further explanation, verification, or theoretical justifi- 
cation of this reconstruction of the past. This methodology, I would 
argue, fails to confront some of the most intriguing, as well as cru- 
cial questions of history in general, and of the period and events 
discussed in the GSWW, in particular. 

2. An almost complete disregard of social and cultural history and all 
that they might bring to such an undertaking, presumably derived 
from the assumption that they belong to a wholly different, and 
therefore irrelevant, group of sub-disciplines, which cannot effec- 
tively be applied to military history. This intentionally rigid defini- 
tion of the MGFA’s disciplinary location within the historical 
profession greatly impoverishes the scope of the undertaking and 
bars its scholars from raising a host of both fascinating and central 
questions related to their work. 

3. An almost complete absence of any discussion of the Holocaust, 
supposedly on the assumption that it is not directly related to the 
theme of Germany in World War II. Quite apart from being a false 
assumption, which most recent (German and foreign) studies of the 
Holocaust and German occupation policies have by now firmly dis- 
missed, this glaring absence sheds a disturbing light on the whole 
enterprise: it raises queries regarding the pressures which might 
have led to this exclusion; and, perhaps more troubling, it raises is- 
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sues regarding the views held by this group of historians on the 
connection between the Holocaust, the war, and the “German” 
Reich. In other words, an inevitable question would be, to whom 
does the history of the Holocaust belong? In this context it should be 
added that, judging by the plan of the rest of the series issued by 
the MGFA, we should not expect that the “Final Solution” will be 
addressed in any of the future volumes, at least not as a major con- 
cern that merits a separate volume or a substantial contribution.©” 
To be sure, scholarly and public criticism, along with the appear- 
ance in the last decade of major studies by German historians of the 
links between the military and genocide, may compel the MGFA to 
revise its publication plans. But the conservative trend of the Insti- 
tute in recent years seems to be moving strongly in the other direc- 
tion. Be that as it may, as things stand now we can conclude that the 
MGFA views the Holocaust as only marginally relevant to the Ger- 
man military history of the war. 


If we restate now the question implied by the title of this section, we 
can say that according to the GSWW, the military history of Germany 
in World War II belongs to military historians (the MGFA); these mili- 
tary historians have little or nothing to do with any other kinds of his- 
torians and history writing, and therefore neither does the military 
history of Germany; and this same history has little to do with the 
genocidal policies of the Nazi regime, at least as far as the “Final Solu- 
tion of the Jewish Question” is concerned. That history, it appears, be- 
longs to someone else (historians of the Holocaust? Jewish historians? 
Non-German historians?).68 | 


Mentality and Genocide 

At this point, I will briefly point out in what way a greater openness to 
outside influences, both of other sub-disciplines of history and of other 
social sciences, both from within Germany and especially from abroad, 
may contribute to enhancing the importance and deepening the in- 
sights of German military history, if only by enabling it to come to grips 
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with some of the most troubling and most profound questions of war 
in the modern era. 

First, a less rigidly Rankean approach to history is needed, one that 
takes greater distance from and a more critical attitude toward archival 
sources, along with a higher degree of skepticism regarding the ob- 
jective truth value of both official documents and one’s own recon- 
struction of events based on such documents, for this would open up 
a whole series of questions generally ignored by such works as the 
GSWW. The 7,000 pages of this study have, after all, merely given us a 
version of Germany’s history in World War II, a version culled largely 
from the documents found in the Federal Military Archive. This is nei- 
ther the Truth, nor the whole Truth, nor anything but the Truth. Not 
only has this history given us only a partial view of the events, it has 
also given us much which is merely conjecture, interpretation, and re- 
construction on the basis of partial, indeed biased information, some- 
thing that is the case of any history. Nor is this a question of space 
merely, because neither five, nor ten, nor twenty thousand pages on 
any given historical period or geographic location would ever suffice. 
Total history is, at best, an ideal; it is not an achievable goal, and de- 
finitive histories, to the extent that they are possible, are time and place 
bound. Precisely because of this limitation, it might be better to deal in 
less detail with some aspects of the war, and devote more attention to 
others. 

What, then, are these other aspects that have been neglected? Let us 
ask, for instance, about the mentality of the soldiers who took part in 
this war. The volumes of the GSWW tell us a great deal about their con- 
scription, equipment, losses, the orders they carried out, the defeats 
they sustained. But as far as their mentality is concerned, we do not 
proceed much further than some vague generalities. If any individual 
is discussed in greater details, it is invariably a general, or a politician. 
The rank and file get about as much mention as they do in any tradi- 
tional military history written since Caesar and Tacitus. Nor is this an 
impossible task; indeed, some such studies have been written, initially 
by non-German scholars, but now also by young German historians, 
yet they receive scant or no mention in the mammoth academic appa- 
ratus of the GSWW. This is not for lack of material, or even lack of in- 
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terest. It simply does not fit into the historical-conceptual framework 
of these volumes. This makes for a gaping hole in this vast venture, 
since the result is very much a history from above, written, as it were, 
from the green-tables of the staff officers and generals, not from the 
view of the men who did the fighting. 

Second, this Rankean mixture of history from above and rigid ad- 
herence to what are, after all, highly suspect documents, is closely as- 
sociated with the scant regard given to social and cultural history. It is, 
one must say, a great pity that such a fine group of historians, working 
for a considerable period of time on the war, has made such a meager 
contribution to the social and cultural history of the Wehrmacht, a sub- 
ject recognized as one of major importance already quite a few years 
ago. We still know precious little about the social composition of the 
Wehrmacht and the relationship between the background of the sol- 
diers and their conduct during the war; nor do we know much about 
the effect which the troops’ experience in the war had on their postwar 
social status, political affiliations, or self-perception. Similarly, we still 
know very little about the existence and nature of a “front culture,” re- 
‘lations between the soldiers within their units and between subordi- 
nates and superiors, political convictions and resistance, as well as 
contacts between the front and the rear, soldiers’ patterns of marriage 
and divorce, rape and prostitution, fraternization and brutality vis-a- 
vis occupied populations. All of these issues have not been addressed 
to a sufficient degree, and if they were, then not by the members of the 
MGFA. One also wonders whether at some later stage the series will 
address the issue of women in the war. A social, as well as a cultural 
history of the German army in World War II, a history that cannot be 
based merely on the files of the BA-MA, or on Rankean methodology, 
is still waiting to be written.”° 


70 For recent progress, see Müller and Volkmann, pts. 4 and 5. See also F. Seidler, 
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1939-45 (Neckargemünd, 1977); J. Stephenson, ” ‘Emancipation’ and its Problems: War 
and Society in Württemberg 1939-45,” EHQ 17 (1987): 345-65; “Die Jahre weiß man 
nicht, wo man die heute hinsetzen soll”: Faschismuserfahrungen im Ruhrgebiet, ed. L. Niet- 
hammer (Bonn, 1983), essays by M. Schmidt and A.-K. Einfeldt; C. Essner and E. Conte, 
“‘Fernehe,’ ‘Leichentrauung’ und “Totenscheidung’: Metamorphosen des Eherechts 
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Third is that most obvious and striking absence in the GSWW re- 
garding the Holocaust. This lacuna is, moreover, related on at least two 
levels to the problems mentioned previously. For on the one hand, the 
relationship between the Wehrmacht and the Holocaust can in fact be 
quite well documented by means of the archival holdings in the BA- 
MA; that is, it can be confronted with the traditional methodology 
employed by the members of the MGFA. On the other hand, the re- 
luctance of the GSWW to deal with the mentality of the soldiers (which 
cannot be easily penetrated merely with archival sources and tradi- 
tional methodology) may well be rooted in a more or less conscious 
awareness of the potential political repercussions of such an investi- 
gation. 

Indeed, the conclusions which might be drawn from a frank and rig- 
orous inquiry into the mental make-up of German troops during the 
Nazi regime could well prove to be as unsettling and politically un- 
comfortable as those one might expect from an additional volume de- 
voted solely to the question of the Wehrmacht’s role in the “Final 
Solution” (no such volume is planned). This is the realization that the 
young men of the Wehrmacht, who later became the founding gener- 
ation of the new German Federal Republic, were deeply involved in 
the ideological assumptions and political actions of the Nazi regime. 
That is, not only that the lower ranks of the Wehrmacht were a crucial 
component of the realization of the “Final Solution,” but that this 
mass complicity, precisely because it involved many hundreds of 
thousands, nay, millions of soldiers, was perforce reflected in attitudes 
(whether openly expressed or, more often, powerfully suppressed) 
among the young generation of the FRG, that very generation which 
soon emerged as the political, economic, and intellectual elite of West 
German democracy. 


Conclusion: Toward a New Military History 

All this is not intended simply to criticize the GSWW which, as already 
noted, remains an admirable accomplishment. It is to say that had this 
series sacrificed some of its detailed analyses in favor of a deeper ex- 
amination of the soldiers’ mentality, and had it devoted more attention 
to the connection between the war and the Holocaust, it would have 
greatly enhanced its historical value, quite apart from rendering a cru- 
cial educational and political service. For in Germany, memory still ex- 
ercises a great deal of influence on people’s attitudes, and history is 
still a major player on the political scene. And since war, ideology, and 
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genocide have had such a prominent role in Germany’s recent past, 
one would do much better to confront them head on than to sweep 
their nastier aspects under the-carpet by retreating into the old de- 
fensive line of professional éompartmentalization or invoking dusty 
arguments on the alleged function of the historian as a detached, ob- 
jective “Wissenschaftler.” 

Hence I would like to end with a plea to young German scholars 
concerned with their nation’s military history to go back to the exam- 
ple of some of their great predecessors of the interwar period and be- 
fore: to approach their field with an open mind to developments in the 
historical profession at large, as well as in other social sciences, in Ger- 
many and especially abroad; to resist the debilitating, servile attach- 
ment to documents as the sole source of historical research, and to 
enhance their critical, literary, and political sensibilities; to realize that 
more (documents, footnotes, pages) is not always better, and that ad- 
herence to well-tried methods, though perhaps politically safe (both 
vis-a-vis the historical guild and on the national scene), does not nec- 
essarily bring one closer to the truth—nor does it make for a clearer 
understanding of the past; and finally, that while these days there is 
growing pressure in Germany to look back at past events with pride, 
there is still a great deal of room for explaining why such major por- 
tions of that past are so utterly shameful. 

If German military historians wish to carve out for themselves a sig- 
nificant and influential niche in the scholarly debate on the past, they 
can no longer afford to ignore the excellent work being done by their 
German and foreign colleagues. Whether this is in the area of oral or 
social history, whether it concerns eclectic works of great originality or 
major contributions to the cultural history of war, general works on the 
experience of whole societies in total war, or analyses of memory, com- 
memoration, gender, and faith, and much, much more, there is now a 
vast array of scholarship which must inform any serious work on mod- 
ern war.”! 


71 A few examples: J.-J. Becker et al, eds., Guerre et cultures, 1914-1918 (Paris, 1994); 
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Century Warfare (New York, 1999); P. Lagrou, The Legacy of Nazi Occupation: Patriotic 
Memory and National Recovery in Western Europe, 1945-1965 (Cambridge, 2000); A. 
Weiner, Making Sense of War: The Second World War and the Fate of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
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To be sure, this is not simply a German problem. In many other 
nations military history has been marginalized, or has managed to 
marginalize itself. But I believe that in Germany, both due to the im- 
portance of the subject, and because of certain institutional constraints 
and political sensibilities, the problem is even more urgent, and the 
present limitations and deficiencies are more visible. It is therefore 
high time for a new military history to emerge from Germany. 
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Extermination Policies 
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Killing Space 
THE FINAL SOLUTION 
AS POPULATION POLICY 


PARADIGMS OF HOLOCAUST SCHOLARSHIP 

ecent developments in Holocaust scholarship have done 
away with many conventional interpretations. It appears 
- that the paralyzing effect of the horror on any attempt to 
explain its origins has gradually diminished. More and more histori- 
ans are willing now to examine the roots of the Holocaust with a good 
measure of detachment. Careful archival research, the meticulous re- 
construction of past circumstances, and sober evaluations of their pro- 
tagonists’ perceptions and motivations have largely—though by no 
means entirely—replaced earlier assertions of incomprehension and 

ineffability, of moral indignation and accusatory wrath. 

Generally speaking, one can only welcome this calmer trend in the 
historiography of Nazism and the Holocaust. Since more scholars than 
ever before, in the United States, Europe, and Israel, are engaged in re- 
search on this period, and since previously inaccessible archives in 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union are at last open to them, 
our knowledge and our understanding of modern genocide has been 
tremendously enhanced.! Indeed, we have shown ourselves to be far 
better at explaining past atrocities than at preventing present atroci- 
ties, which should cast some doubt on the notion of humanity’s abil- 
ity to learn from history’s lessons. 


1 For a gist of recent research, see U. Herbert ed., National Socialist Extermination 
Policies: Contemporary German Perspectives and Controversies (New York, 2000). See also 
Darstellungen und Quellen zur Geschichte von Auschwitz, 4 vols., ed. Institut fir Zeit- 
geschichte (Munich, 2000); K. Orth, Das System der nationalsozialistischen Konzentra- 
tionslager: Eine politische Organisationsgeschichte (Hamburg, 1999); U. Herbert, K. Orth, 
and C. Dieckmann, eds. Die Nationalsozialistischen Kozentrationslager, 2 vols. (Göttin- 
gen, 1998). 
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Still, thenew expansion of knowledge and interpretation has neither 
augmented the scholarly consensus nor significantly diminished the 
professional, national, and ideological biases so characteristic of mod- 
ern historiography. Indeed, some of the biases and deficiencies of con- 
temporary Holocaust scholarship may be traced back to the conflicts 
and the traditions of the very period under scrutiny. The two most 
influential schools of interpretation of Nazism and the Holocaust 
have been labeled “intentionalism” and “functionalism.”? The former 
stresses the centrality of Hitler and views the destruction of the Jews 
as a long-term project planned well in advance; the latter dwells on the 
structural characteristics of the Third Reich and presents the Holocaust 
as the outcome of intra-governmental rivalries and self-imposed lo- 
gistical constraints. Intentionalists insist on ideological imperatives 
and the realization of a genocidal program; functionalists dismiss 
Hitler’s role and emphasize the logic of modern bureaucratic norms 
and procedures, while relegating abstract ideological tenets to the level 
of empty rhetoric. 

This division is not, of course, so tidy. In recent years, both sides in 
the debate have moved closer to their antagonists and have given up 
some of their more extreme positions; some of the vehemence that 
characterized the controversy in the 1970s and 1980s has abated.? And 
yet we can still tell the intentionalists from the functionalists. Despite 
some notable exceptions, moreover, we can also identify the origins of 
these positions, and their implications for individual and national 
identity, and therefore what they tend to miss, overlook, or purposely 
leave out. 

Intentionalism has been promoted largely by non-German scholars. 
Intellectually, it may derive from a belief in the unique nature of Prus- 
sian authoritarianism, German antisemitism, or Nazi racism. If it is 
propounded by not a few Jewish scholars, this is mainly owing to the 
fact that many of those writing on the Holocaust are Jews, and that 


2 Coined by T. Mason, “Intention and Explanation: A Current Controversy about 
the Interpretation of National Socialism,” in T. Mason, Nazism, Fascism and the Working 
Class, ed. J. Caplan (Cambridge, 1995). Further in C. R. Browning, Fateful Months: Es- 
says on the Emergence of the Final Solution (New York, 1985), chap. 1; and also see C. R. 
Browning, The Path to Genocide: Essays on Launching the Final Solution (New York, 1992), 
chap. 5. 

6. Bartov, “Introduction,” and S. Friedlander, “The Extermination of the Euro- 
pean Jews in Historiography: Fifty Years Later,” in The Holocaust: Origins, Implementa- 
tion, Aftermath, ed. O. Bartov (London, 2000), 1-18 and 79-91, respectively. 
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most Jews writing on the Holocaust do not live in Germany. One 
prominent exception to this rule is the German historian Eberhard 
Jackel, who is often attacked by his colleagues for insisting on the cen- 
trality of Hitler’s ideology and political role; but even Jackel has not 
gone beyond an analysis of Hitler’s writings and speeches either to ex- 
amine German public opinion (that is, Hitler’s reception) or to recon- 
struct the creation of the “concentrationary universe” (that is, Hitler’s 
function as leader).* Some intentionalists, such as Lucy Dawidowicz, 
have paid a great deal of attention to the Jewish victims, to their per- 
ceptions and misperceptions of German policies, to their struggle to 
survive, and to the conditions of their destruction.? Others, such as 
Daniel Jonah Goldhagen, have insisted on the manner in which the 
perpetrators’ antisemitism motivated them not merely to kill, but also 
to derive pleasure from the killing.© Neither perspective is common 
among German scholars. 

Functionalism is the product and remains at the basis of German 
scholarship on the Holocaust. The most important and the most influ- 
ential historians of the Third Reich and the Holocaust in West Ger- 
many in the 1970s were Martin Broszat and Hans Mommsen. They are 
commonly considered to be the founders of functionalism, or “struc- 
turalism,” as the fundamental interpretive paradigm of Nazism in 
Germany. In this reading, ideology is recognized and then dismissed 
as irrelevant; the suffering of the victims is readily acknowledged and 
then omitted as having nothing to tell us about the mechanics of geno- 
cide; and individual perpetrators, from Adolf Hitler, Heinrich Himm- 
ler, and Reinhard Heydrich to the lowliest SS-man, are shoved out 
of the historical picture as contemptible but ultimately unimportant 
pawns in the larger scheme of a “plutocratic state” whose predilection 
for “cumulative radicalization” was a function of its structure rather 
than the product of intentional planning or self-proclaimed will.” 

Again, there are important exceptions to this rule. The influential 


4 E. Jackel, Hitler’s World View: A Blueprint for Power (Cambridge, Mass., 1981). 
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German historian Andreas Hillgruber emphasized Hitler’s role in 
planning and directing Germany’s war. Yet, except for a few short es- 
says, Hillgruber never did research on the Holocaust, and toward the 
end of his life he insisted on the neéd of Germans to identify with their 
own history and not with the history of their victims.® Raul Hilberg’s 
magnum opus, The Destruction of the European Jews, which first ap- 
peared in 1961 and in a revised arid expanded version in 1985, can be 
seen in some ways as the originator of functionalism, although Hilberg 
came to the United States before the war as an Austrian Jewish refugee. 
In fact, however, Hilberg’s book is very much concerned with the 
deeper roots of Nazism, which he identifies in the first chapter with a 
long anti-Jewish Christian tradition, and is deeply preoccupied with 
the reactions of the Jews to Nazi policies.’ (Indeed, his statements on 
the alleged absence of Jewish resistance and the complicity of com- 
munity leaders in the genocide have subjected him to incessant attacks 
by many other Jewish scholars.)'© Furthermore, the American scholar 
Christopher Browning calls himself a moderate functionalist, but his 
best-known work, Ordinary Men, which appeared in 1992, ventures 
into an area that no German functionalist had hitherto approached, 
namely, the actions and the motivations of face-to-face killers." Brown- 
ing coolly zeroed in on the horror of the killing rather than remaining 
with the so-called Schreibtischtäter (desk-murderers) so beloved of Ger- 
man functionalists. 


GENOCIDE AND ETHNIC CLEANSING 
Götz Aly belongs to a younger generation of German scholars who 
have been busily revising much of what their elders wrote, but with- 
out wholly rejecting some of their assumptions. Born after the war, be- 
_ tween the late 1940s and early 19608, such hard-working historians are 
extremely adapt at archival work, and they are less wary about ex- 
ploding national myths and apologetic conventions than the previous 
generation (whose own mentors were more often than not complicit 


8 A. Hillgruber, Hitlers Strategie: Politik und Kriegführung, 1940-1941 (Frankfurt / 
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11 C, R. Browning, Ordinary Men: Reserve Police Battalion 101 and the Final Solution in 
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with the Nazi regime). And yet these younger scholars do not entirely 
depart from the tradition in which they were raised; consequently, 
their prose is often inaccessible to laymen, their methodology is con- 
servative, and their Fragestellung is in most cases limited in scope and 
ambition. 

However, Aly is one of the most original, prolific, and controversial 
figures in this cohort of historians. This may partly explain his “out- 
sider” status in the German historical guild, his public reputation 
notwithstanding. Aly’s “Final Solution,” his finest achievement so far, 
came out in German in 1995.12 Since then he has become involved a 
major controversy in Germany over the complicity of German histori- 
ans in planning the Third Reich’s policies of ethnic cleansing and re- 
settlement in the East (to which there are some brief references in this 
book), and the cover-up of this episode both by those scholars and by 
their students in the postwar years.!? 

Aly relishes such disputes; the spirit of “68 wafts through his po- 
lemic. Yet his arguments cannot be dismissed easily, since he is an in- 
defatigable researcher and a powerful writer. To be sure, his prose has 
a way of shifting from not entirely supportable generalizations to ex- 
cessively meticulous presentations of documents and bureaucratic 
procedures, but his conclusions are always challenging and provoca- 
tive. Nevertheless, for all his standing as the enfant terrible of his field, 
Aly remains part of the German scholarly discourse on the Holocaust. 
He disagrees with, and fiercely criticizes, many of his colleagues, but 
his own perspective is very much in line with the reigning consensus 
over the main paradigms of Nazi historiography in Germany. 

Aly makes several crucial assertions in “Final Solution.” For a start, 
he claims that by focusing primarily on “the inner workings of the per- 
petrators,”1? his study differs radically from most other works on the 
Holocaust, which “have made the victims’ perspective their own.” 
While “the view from the perpetrators’ perspective is bound to be 
upsetting,” he observes, “the subject matter—the decision-making 


12 G. Aly, “Endlösung”: Völkerverschiebung und der Mord an den europäischen Juden 
(Frankfurt/M., 1995); Aly, “Final Solution”: Nazi Population Policy and the Murder of the 
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S. Heim, Vordenker der Vernichtung: Auschwitz und die deutschen Pläne für eine neue eu- 
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process leading to the Holocaust—forces us to look inside the minds 
of the administrators and planners.”!? He is right, of course, about the 
need to understand the motivation of the perpetrators; but he is quite 
wrong in claiming to be the first to have formulated or pursued this 
objective. Most German scholarship on the Holocaust, and much of the 
rest of the historiography of this period, is concerned with the perpe- 
trators, which can be demonstrated bibliographically and anecdo- 
tally.!$ So in this sense Aly flatters himself. 

But this first argument is closely linked to a second, and two-sided, 
argument. On the one hand, Aly: claims, “what to the victims must 
have seemed the horrible efficiency of the bureaucracy of death ap- 
peared ... in the eyes of the perpetrators . . . as an unbroken series of 
defeats, an inability to approach their goals, once established”; or to 
put it more bluntly, “the activities of Himmler, Heydrich, and Eich- 
mann can thus be described as a chronology of failure.”’” On the other 
hand, while the alleged persistence of the victims’ “one-sided view” of 
the Holocaust is “understandable,” Aly believes that it “leads histori- 
cal analysis astray and causes it to almost ignore the ‘positive’ aspects 
of Nazi population policies,” that is, the extent to which the Nazis be- 
lieved that they were constructing a better world even as they were 
murdering millions of human beings.'® 

This is, to say the least, a problematic assertion. A proper under- 
standing of the Holocaust, to be sure, requires that its implementation 
be viewed also from the perspective of the organizers; and there is lit- 
tle doubt that—as Himmler asserted in his infamous speech in Posen 
in 1943—they believed themselves to be engaged in a glorious under- 
taking of conquest, demographic restructuring, and resettlement of a 


15 Ibid., 59. 

16 Seminars on the Holocaust at the universities of Freiburg and Göttingen in the 
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the Jews, vol. 1 (New York, 1997). 
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new Lebensraum by members of the “Aryan” race.!? But surely the 
genocide that this entailed was not merely the “negative” side of this 
otherwise “positive” program. It was also what made the SS “strong,” 
the true elite and vanguard of the Volk. Hence the Germans’ “living 
space” became everyone else’s killing space. Aly’s focus on the Nazi 
sense of failure in their population policies as the source of the Holo- 
caust leads him to neglect the remarkable feeling of triumph that the 
murder of the Jews engendered in the Nazis. 

And this leads us to the core of the book, and Aly’s third and central 
argument. Using a mass of documents from Himmler’s offices in his 
capacity as Reich Commissioner for the Consolidation of German 
Nationhood (Reichkommissar fiir die Festigung deutschen Volkstums, or 
RKF), along with other sources on resettlement and deportation, as 
well as on the systematic murder of the mentally handicapped, Aly 
demonstrates in chilling detail the elaborate links between these poli- 
cies and the emergence of the “Final Solution.” (German scholars tend 
to put such terms as “Final Solution” or “Führer” in inverted commas, 
lest readers take them literally, and also to indicate their own distance 
from the Nazi vocabulary.) 

Between 1939 and 1941, as Aly persuasively argues, several key Nazi 
agencies, including the SS and the Führer’s Chancellery, were engaged 
in an attempt to change radically the demographic structure of the oc- 
cupied parts of Poland. For this program, three elements became cru- 
cial: bringing ethnic Germans from the East (under agreement with the 
Soviet Union and other countries) to be resettled in the Greater Ger- 
man Reich; making room for those new “Aryan” arrivals by pushing 
out the Polish population; and ridding Germany and its newly an- 
nexed or occupied territories of the Jews. At the same time, the regime 
murdered some 70,000 inmates of insane asylums in Germany and tens 
of thousands more in occupied Poland (and later in occupied Soviet 
territory). These actions were presented as a cleansing of the “Aryan” 
genetic pool, as a means to save taxpayers money, and as the inevitable 
consequence of the need to free hospital beds for soldiers and to pro- 
vide temporary housing for newly arrived ethnic Germans who could 
not yet be resettled on farms requisitioned from deported Poles. 


19 Himmler’s speeches to SS leaders in Posen on October 4, 1943, and to army gen- 
erals in Sonthofen on May 5, 1944, in J. Noakes and G. Pridham, eds., Nazism, 1919- 
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The “positive” sides of this policy were a total failure. Indeed, these 
actions often contradicted each other. Ethnic Germans spent long pe- 
riods waiting for their promised farms in what increasingly came to re- 
semble concentration camps. Plans to deport Jews from Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, and the annexed provinces of Poland had to be post- 
poned, because priority was given to deporting Poles from their farms 
to make room for ethnic Germans, and because there were neither 
enough trains available nor sufficient space in which to “dump” them. 
Hans Frank, the man in charge of the Generalgouvernement (the part 
of German-occupied Poland not annexed to the Reich), had bigger 
plans for his fiefdom and refused to turn it into a “dumping ground” 
of the regime’s undesirables, especially since the army was now claim- 
ing vast territories there for training and then for staging areas in 
preparation for the attack against the Soviet Union.”° 

By the summer 1940, it seemed that Himmler’s grandiose demo- 
graphic plans had come to a total standstill. Not knowing what to do 
with “their” Jews, but certain that.they would eventually have to go 
“somewhere,” the Nazi authorities in Poland concentrated them in a 
few major ghettoes, such as Warsaw and Lodz, and awaited a decision 
from the top. First they hoped to deport them to the so-called Lublin 
reservation in the Generalgouvernement, but Frank would not relent. 
Then, after the defeat of France, the idea of deporting the Jews to 
Madagascar was floated, soon to sink again when Britain, which still 
ruled the waves, refused to lay down its arms. By then, however, plans 
were already being hatched for the attack on the Soviet Union. The de- 
mographic experts of the SS now saw an opportunity vastly to expand 
the scope of their project, renamed the General Plan East (Generalplan 
Ost, or GPO), whereby tens of millions of Poles, Russians, and Jews 
would be deported and murdered, and many other millions of Slavs 
subjugated, so as to facilitate the creation of a huge new “living space” 
in Western Russia. 

That the Jews would die in vast numbers was already clear to these 
“ethnocrats” long before the invasion of Russia was launched on June 
22, 1941. During the early months of the campaign, however, only So- 
viet Jews were being killed en masse by the Einsatzgruppen (the mur- 
der squads of the SS and SD), first men only and soon thereafter whole 
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communities, whereas other Jews were supposed to be worked to 
death as slave labor or to be deported farther East into the depths of 
the Soviet Union. It was not until the tide turned in the Russian cam- 
paign—here Aly rejects Christopher Browning’s “euphoria of victory” 
theory about the decision on the “Final Solution”?!—when it tran- 
spired in the fall of 1941 that the Wehrmacht would not defeat the Red 
Army in a rapid Blitzkrieg, that the SS developed and began to build 
more sophisticated killing facilities for Jews. 

All that remained, then, of the ambitious demographic plans of the 
regime and its innumerable experts (many of whom held academic de- 
grees and continued their careers long after 1945) was the “final solu- 
tion of the Jewish question.” For Aly, and this is his fourth and final 
argument, there was no decision on what we now know as the Holo- 
caust. The genocide of the Jews developed almost imperceptibly as the 
outcome of everything that occurred before it: the failed resettlement 
project, the inability to defeat the Red Army, and the skill acquired in 
killing the handicapped and shipping masses of people from one part 
of the Nazi empire to another. In Aly’s account, the Holocaust was the 
result of a new organizational expertise, an indifference to human life, 
and a habituation to brutality, all combined with frustration and a 
growing desire to succeed after so many mishaps and disappoint- 
ments. 

Here Aly is in general agreement with the older functionalists. Still, 
he proposes some significant modifications. He insists that one cannot 
analyze the emergence of the Holocaust in isolation from other ethnic 
and eugenic policies of the regime between 1939 and 1941. He also re- 
jects the early functionalist argument that the Holocaust originated in 
a series of initiatives by low and middle level officials on the ground 
who carried out local murder operations, and that it was only later sys- 
tematized into state-organized genocide. Aly shows, rather, that a 
genocidal urge was evident in all echelons of the Nazi administration 
even before the war in Russia, and he suggests that precisely the most 
radical proposals emanating from officials of various ranks were 
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widely circulated, discussed, and eventually adopted, in a kind of col- 
lective quest for a final solution to an irksome problem. Aly also, and 
quite rightly, dismisses the distinction made by such functionalists as 
Martin Broszat between the “positive” and “negative” aspects of the 
regime. For the seemingly progressive policies of the Third Reich— 
such as better housing and social services—were predicated on the ex- 
clusion, the deportation, or the elimination of those undesirable racial 
and political “elements” which allegedly had prevented the racial 
utopia of the Volksgemeinschaft, or national community, in the first 
place. . 

But finally, and very much in keeping with the functionalist con- 
sensus of the German historiography of the Holocaust, Aly believes 
that Hitler never gave an order to unleash the “Final Solution.” He 
adds that the Führer, beyond his promises to back up those who came 
up with the most effective and extreme “solution” to the “problem” 
posed by the Jews, was not especially interested in the details of their 
extermination. 


GENOCIDE AND IDEOLOGY 

“Final Solution” is an important addition to the literature on the origins 
of the Holocaust, and it should be read by anyone who wishes to un- 
derstand the context within which the genocide of the Jews occurred. 
Since “population policies” and “ethnic cleansing” have become al- 
most a regular feature of world politics in the twentieth century, it is 
crucial to comprehend their relationship to mass murder.” 

Of course, it is precisely the importance of Aly’s book that makes it 
necessary to point out its limitations, the main problem lying not so 
much with what he says, but rather with what he does not say, lacu- 
nae that are themselves very much part of the German functionalist 
tradition. Some of these shortcomings are not lost on Aly himself; how- 
ever, the paragraph in which he demonstrates his awareness of his 
omissions is curiously absent from the German original, and appears 
only in the English translation. 
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Aly argues that the German leadership, in putting an official halt to 
the “euthanasia” campaign in August 1941 (but without actually stop- 
ping the secret mass murder of the mentally handicapped throughout 
the war in other places and in other forms), “reacted subtly and flexi- 
bly to the public ’mood.’” And he proceeds to the following assertion: 


Conversely, this meant that Hitler, Himmler, and Heydrich felt sure of 
the support, or at least the passivity, of the overwhelming majority 
when they began the comprehensive murder of European Jewry a few 
weeks later. We can do no more than pose the question here, as the 
apparatus of authority is the focus of this book. A study on what the 
Germans thought of the “solution of the Jewish question” in 1941 has 
yet to be written. It would be methodologically difficult, but should 
without question be attempted.?* 


Now, it is false that such studies of German public opinion do not 
exist. Several studies published both before and after Aly’s book ex- 
amined precisely the question of German public knowledge of, and 
opinion about, the mass murder of the Jews.” Moreover, the fact that 
Aly’s book is concerned with “the apparatus of authority” should in 
no way eliminate the question of public opinion. After all, if this ap- 
paratus was influenced by public opinion in the case of the murder of 
the handicapped—indeed, if the regime was greatly interested in the 
public “mood” and devoted much energy to gauging it, as we know it 
did—how can this issue be dismissed in the case of the Holocaust?2® 

And how is it that Aly, who is especially interested in middle-rank- 
ing officials, has nothing to say about their own attitudes toward those 
they were killing? He writes that these “technocrats” were anything but 
“spineless functionaries,” that “at the intermediate and lower levels, 
there were committed people involved who were convinced of the ne- 
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cessity and rightness of their actions. They did not view themselves as 
tools, but as active, recognized protagonists.””” So much for the banal- 
ity of evil. And yet, Aly never inquires into their antisemitic motivation 
as has the German scholar Dieter Pohl, who has exhaustively studied 
the Holocaust in Eastern Galicia, and has discovered that many of those 
Nazi functionaries were indeed committed antisemites.2® 

Aly’s assertion that this issue ought to be the focus of another study 
is akin to investigating slavery in the United States while leaving the 
question of racism to some other time. He does concede that “ideology 
did ... remain important in so far as it sufficiently undermined the 
moral and legal barriers in the minds of the perpetrators, serving as a 
justification for their murderous acts.” Yet he insists that “a purely ide- 
ological explanation . .. did not play any significant role in the actual 
decisions made.”?? A purely ideological explanation would indeed be 
sorely deficient; but this is just as true about an interpretation of the 
events that leaves ideology entirely out. In any case, human motiva- 
tion is surely too complicated to be “purely” explained by anything. 
- Moreover, Aly’s description of Hitler as largely uninvolved in the 
decision-making process about the extermination of the Jews is hardly 
consistent with what we know about his fanatic antisemitism and his 
insistence on the need to destroy the Jews, especially if a world war 
were to break out (an eventuality-for which he began preparing as soon 
as he “seized power” in Germany). Aly himself cites some of Hitler’s 
pronouncements in this vein. We also know that Hitler played a key 
role in the “euthanasia” campaign, and that he signed a written au- 
thorization to murder the mentally handicapped.?! To assume that 
Hitler was happy to step aside and let the “Final Solution” somehow 
occur, while throughout his “career,” from the early 1920s to his polit- 
ical testament written on the eve of his suicide in April 1945, he saw 
the Jews as the most formidable evil threatening Germany, simply 
makes no sense at all.?? 
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Aly makes a convincing case for the evolution of anti-Jewish poli- 
cies in Poland from the project of “ethnic cleansing” and resettlement 
during the first two years of the war; but surely this fails to explain, as 
Saul Friedlander has noted, why the deportation of Jews from Central 
and Western Europe, even from the farthest Greek islands, to the 
crowded ghettoes, camps, and killing installations in the East would 
have had anything to do with the demographic restructuring of East- 
ern Europe.* Nor is it at all clear why the failure of Volkspolitik in 1941 
“naturally” led to the genocide of the Jews, if we accept Aly’s assertion 
that ideology played no role in the decision-making process. Only a 
prior ideological commitment to a Europe cleansed of Jews (judenrein) 
would have made the move from “ethnic policies” to genocide appear 
as obvious as it indeed did to the perpetrators. 

There can be no doubt that in the Nazi mind the Jews differed es- 
sentially from all other real or imagined enemies. Aly himself cites a 
number of documents that indicate the regime’s interest in “re-Ger- 
manizing” Slavs, such as Poles, Czechs, and Slovenes, who appeared 
to Himmler’s “race-experts” as having “Aryan” features. Hitler was 
not opposed to assimilating some Poles and believed that the majority 
of the Czech people could be “Germanized.”*4 Indeed, according to 
Aly, “the Germans treated Poles and Jews quite differently in their de- 
portation to the Generalgouvernement, especially with regard to ma- 
terial expropriation; it affected the Jewish population, right from the 
beginning of the occupation, incomparably more severely than the Pol- 
ish.” For one thing, mass theft of Jewish property constituted a crucial 
component in financing the entire resettlement program. Worse still, 
writes Aly, 


the expropriation of Jewish property, in contrast to that of the majority 
of the Poles, was not dependent on concrete resettlement; it was antic- 
ipatory. That is, the Jews—and only the Jews—were robbed of almost 
their entire means of subsistence and thus turned into a “superflu- 
ous,” “unproductive” population; but, because of a lack of deporta- 
tion opportunities, they at first remained in the country. Thus was the 
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material basis for the image of the filthy, loafing Jewish black marke- 
teer created.2° 


Yet having acknowledged the “special” status of the Jews in the Ger- 
man racial hierarchy, Aly explains neither its origins (after all, anti- 
semitic stereotypes existed long before the Jews were robbed of all 
their possessions) nor its relative role in his tale of “ethnic policies.” 
The Jews were never subjected: to such racial screening as were other 
peoples occupied by the Germans; they were not Untermenschen (sub- 
humans) like the Russians and the Poles, but rather the anti-race 
(associated for many people with the Anti-Christ and with church 
teachings on the Jews as a condemned people), and as such they had 
to be completely eradicated. The decision to murder the Jews, rather 
than to somehow make them disappear into a far-off land, the timing 
of that decision, and the manner in which the genocide was ultimately 
carried out, were obviously influenced by the context of events, among 
which Himmler’s plan of racial restructuring was a major component. 
But to argue that one can explain the origins of the Holocaust without 
any attempt to analyze the impact of traditional antisemitism, the 
regime’s anti-Jewish propaganda and indoctrination, and the attitudes 
of the men who were actually organizing the genocide, is to misun- 
derstand much of what the Holocaust was about. 

Curiously, several documents cited by Aly point in precisely this di- 
rection, though they are interpreted differently by him. Peter-Heinz 
Seraphim, one of Himmler’s “ethnocrats,” wrote in October 1940 that 
the Generalgouvernement, the very area supposed to serve as a “dump- 
ing ground” for the Jews, was “already essentially oversaturated with 
Jews.” Consequently, he claimed that “the Jewish question has become 
a first degree problem of mass population policy,” and concluded that 
“this gives rise to one long-term goal: the demographic cleansing of 
this area, which can only be hinted at here.”* Aly also provides docu- 
mentation to show that in the killing of inmates of mental institutions, 
the treatment of Jewish patients “clearly differed from the murder of 
‘Aryan’ patients. While the Germans were killed selectively, according 
to criteria that included length of hospital stay, ability to work, and 
medical diagnosis and prognosis, the Jews became victims of ‘eu- 
thanasia’ collectively, solely on the basis of their racial classification.”°” 
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All this notwithstanding, Aly’s book remains under the spell of ear- 
lier German works on National Socialism and the Holocaust. His book 
is predicated on the notion that antisemitism was marginal to the en- 
tire undertaking, and that public attitudes, and the ideological dispo- 
sition of the officials involved in the organization and implementation 
of genocide, were a negligible factor in the determination of policies. 
This insistence is all the more curious since Aly’s book reconstructs a 
quasi-realized plan that required the deportation of Poles to make 
room for ethnic Germans, and the “emigration” of Jews so as “to make 
more room for Poles,” as Himmler put it in December 1940.8 
Since the Jews had to disappear, but had nowhere to go, they were 
first ghettoized and then murdered. And when all other plans fell 
through, even when the fronts were collapsing and Germany was 
about to be invaded, the Jews remained what they had been from the 
very beginning: Germany’s first and primary target. The economic cal- 
culations that were supposedly at the root of this vast demographic 
upheaval were initially used to legitimize the murder of the Jews, but 
they were discarded as soon as they appeared to indicate the need to 
preserve the Jews as extra labor. As the German scholar Ulrich Herbert 
and others have written, the Nazi idea of Vernichtung durch Arbeit, or 
destruction through labor, may have applied to the Jews for part of the 
time, but the systematic killing of millions of productive human beings 
capable of contributing to Germany’s war effort was ideologically de- 
termined.?? The “ethnocrats” of the SS may have come up with inge- 
nious arguments to justify killing as an economically sound means to 
prevent overpopulation and to bring about a modernization of the 
economy and a Germanization of the Reich’s Lebensraum in the East, 
but there can be no doubt that, from the standpoint of the German war 
effort, this was a disastrous decision. And yet this decision was taken 
and implemented. 


CONSENSUAL GENOCIDE 

On July 16, 1941, Rolf-Heinz Höppner, charged with “resettlement af- 
fairs” in Posen and already involved in the murder of thousands of 
mentally ill patients in the Warthegau, the renamed annexed western 
province of Poland, wrote a memorandum to his boss, Adolf Eich- 
mann: 
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There is a danger that, in the coming winter, it will become impossible 
to feed all the Jews. It must seriously be considered whether the most 
humane solution is to finish off the Jews unfit for labor through some 
fast-acting means. This would definitely be more pleasant than letting 
them starve to death.”* 


This was one kind of rationalization of genocide: mass murder as a hu- 
mane solution to an economic impasse. But another rationalization 
was offered for the mass murder of those Jews who were fit for labor. 
Since the invasion of the Soviet Union a few weeks earlier, all Jewish 
men of military age (and hence fit for work) were being massacred by 
the Einsatzgruppen as a security risk and as potential Bolsheviks. Fol- 
lowing this “first sweep,” the SS was charged with killing the remain- 
ing women, children, and old men, as “unproductives” or “useless 
mouths to feed.”41 

For Aly, the “Final Solution” was the last phase of a long process in 
which the Jews increasingly came to be seen as a population that had 
to be done away with so as to make possible the implementation of the 
demographic restructuring that had bogged down due to military and 
logistical failure. In the summer and the fall of 1941, “the term ‘evacu- 
ation’ became a synonym for murder,” and all that was needed were a 
few “last remaining—minuscule—steps in the building of a complete 
extermination machine.” In early October, Hitler “requested” that the 
Jews be moved “farther East” to areas not clearly defined. At this point 
Himmler and Heydrich ordered the construction of extermination 
camps that would serve as those destinations in the “East” to which 
the Jews would be “evacuated.” And so Aly believes that “the final 
step between making the political decision and actually carrying out 
the plans was an extremely small one . . . under the conditions of this 
dictatorship . . . [and since] the technological prerequisites for mass ex- 
termination had long since been tested on the mentally ill.”42 

It follows, in Aly’s view, that the Wannsee conference, which was 
convened on January 20, 1942, after several postponements, was 
merely Heydrich’s successful attempt to gain the political consensus 
by “all... central institutions directly involved with these issues in re- 
spect to bringing their goals into line” (as the Conference records put 
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it), the issue being “the evacuation of the Jews to the East.” The meet- 
ing ensured cooperation between various government agencies, and 
no less important it “incorporate[d] the ‘final solution’ into the daily 
bureaucratic and political routines of the German state and orga- 
nize[d] a division of labor.” This “made it possible for each person to 
avoid any individual responsibility, instead entering into partly active, 
but generally passive, complicity with the government.” 

As Aly forcefully puts it, “nothing more was demanded of the indi- 
vidual. Nothing more was necessary in Germany.”*? Viewed from the 
perspective of public opinion, Aly argues that both the “euthanasia” 
campaign and the later “Final Solution” were a “secret Reich matter” 
that “was actually public.” This ambiguity of definition, to his mind, 
must “be understood as an offer to Germans in general, and to the 
indirect participants in particular, to avoid responsibility and enter 
into an unconfessed, passive complicity that did not weigh on the 
conscience.” Since the “euthanasia” campaign aroused no opposition 
among the thousands of officials involved, it gave the state leadership 
“the certainty that systematically planned mass murder, organized ac- 
cording to a division of labor, was essentially possible to achieve with 
the German government apparatus and the German public.” 

To be sure, Aly concedes that “the decision on the ‘final solution of 
the Jewish question’ was indisputably interwoven with the antisemitic 
doctrine of the German state at the time.” But he insists that “any 
analysis will miss the mark if it is based only on the explanations of- 
fered time and again by Hitler and his Propaganda Minister and if it 
takes them at face value.” Specifically, Aly is adamant that “Nazi ide- 
ology gained its effectiveness not from isolated, government-con- 
trolled hatred of Jews or the mentally ill, Gypsies or Slavs, but from the 
totalitarian unity of so-called negative and positive population poli- 
cies.” What Himmler liked to call “the socialism of good blood” really 
amounted to the racist superstition that the Jews “counted as a world 
enemy, the so-called anti-race per se”; but still Aly insists that “it was 
not the ideology itself that was historically unique, but the fact that it 
succeeded within a short time in becoming the central principle of a 
modern state.”44 
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Much of this is accurate. But what it excludes is just as important, 
historically and morally, as what it includes. For it is a fact that there 
was opposition in Germany to the killing of “Aryan” inmates of insane 
asylums, just as there was opposition to the regime’s attempt to take 
out the crosses from classrooms in Bavaria. The government was 
highly sensitive to public opinion: it stopped the “euthanasia” cam- 
paign (even though it continued it secretly elsewhere); it relented from 
confronting the Catholic population of Bavaria; it worried about ra- 
tioning luxury items, let alone food, and therefore robbed the occupied 
countries and doomed them to famine and mass death; it employed 
millions of slave workers so as to lighten the load for the Germans. 
Even bureaucrats, as Aly himself shows, were anything but passive 
puppets of their seniors. They actively participated in formulating pol- 
icy. Their opinion mattered. 

But there was one issue, and only one issue, on which there seemed 
to be a general consensus and absolutely no debate: the persecution, 
the exclusion, the isolation, the expropriation, and finally the murder 
of the Jews. Some voices were raised about the utility of their labor po- 
tential, but those voices were weak and unimportant. Bishop Clemens 
August Graf von Galen of Miinster, who protested so eloquently about 
the murder of the mentally ill, uttered not a single public word about 
the murder of the Jews.45 

How this consensus was created, and what its effects on the formu- 
lation and the implementation of policy were, is not a marginal issue 
in trying to understand the mechanism whereby a state carries out 
genocide. It is possible that, as Aly writes, “Hitler’s role . . . cannot be 
described as that of an inexorable giver of orders, but as that of a politi- 
cian who gave his people free rein, encouraged them to develop the 
imagination to make the apparently impossible possible, and backed 
them unconditionally.” Yet the controlling fantasy of Hitler’s existence 
was the eradication of the Jews, and it was this fantasy, and the imag- 
ination of a total extermination, that he provoked in the public and en- 
couraged his functionaries to realize. 

There are many letters from German soldiers on the Eastern front 
that approvingly cite Hitler’s speech in which he promised to exter- 
minate European Jewry if “they” unleashed another world war; and 
these letters are just one measure of the extent to which the Führer’s 
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genocidal fantasies came to be shared by millions of Germans.“ In- 
deed, Aly himself asks whether “the machinery of extermination 
would not have been stopped, or at least slowed, had serious opposi- 
tion and difficulties in legitimation arisen in the initial weeks and 
months. This,” he rightly notes, “leads to questions about the behav- 
ior of the Germans, in particular.” But he himself relents from pursu- 
ing this troublesome avenue of inquiry any further. “These questions 
are not the subject of this book,” he lamely explains, “but must be 
posed in the same measure that we take leave of the exculpatory idea 
of a “Führer order.’”4” 

A young German scholar, Christian Gerlach, has recently put for- 
ward a new interpretation of the Wannsee Conference. According to 
Gerlach, the original purpose of the meeting was to debate the status 
of German Jewish Mischlinge, or “half-breeds,” individuals with both 
“Aryan” and Jewish ancestry. But following the Soviet counter-offen- 
sive before Moscow on December 5, 1941, and the Japanese attack in 
Pearl Harbor two days later, Hitler apparently decided to extend the 
mass killing of the Jews which was already taking place in the occu- 
pied parts of the Soviet Union into a continent-wide, and perhaps uni- 
versal “final solution of the Jewish question.” This, argues Gerlach, 
was related to Hitler’s above-mentioned speech of January 30, 1939, in 
which he warned that in the case of a world war he would murder all 
the Jews of Europe. Hitler repeatedly referred to this speech in later 
years (though he tended to post-date it to the outbreak of war in Sep- 
tember 1939). According to Gerlach, it was only in December 1941 that 
Hitler came to think of the war as a world war, and consequently or- 
dered the genocide of the Jews.*® 

Thus Gerlach makes a clear distinction between the mass shootings 
of Soviet Jews in the summer of 1941, where the victims were mur- 
dered wherever they were found, and the “Final Solution,” in which 
Jews were brought over thousands of miles to previously built death 
camps and killed there with ever greater speed and efficiency. He, too, 
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has found no “Hitler order,” and yet he makes a powerful argument 
in favor of Hitler’s centrality in the making of the decision to extermi- 
nate totally; and thereby he undermines not only older functionalist 
interpretations but also Aly’s notion of a more or less smooth transi- 
tion from “ethnic policies” to genocide, and Hitler’s relative margin- 
ality to this process. 

On February 24, 1942, Hitler proclaimed in a speech to the members 
of the Nazi Party: “Today . . . my prophecy shall hold true that it is not 
the Aryan race that will be destroyed in this war, but rather it is the Jew 
who will be exterminated. Whatever comes with the struggle, however 
long it will last, this shall be its final outcome. And only then, after the 
elimination of these parasites, will a long period of international un- 
derstanding and thus true peace spread over the suffering world.”*? 
Such statements were greeted in Germany not with equanimity, but 
with enthusiasm. There were those who disliked them; but they re- 
mained silent about them, and thus complicit with them. 

In order to understand the origins of the Holocaust, we must un- 
derstand the origins of this public attitude in Germany. For it was a 
combination of technocratic activism and public complicity that made 
the great crime possible, and the former would not have accomplished 
much without the latter. And if we are to understand the nature of the 
killing, we must also go beyond the neat desks of the Schreibtischtäter 

_ and observe the physical encounter between the perpetrators and their 
victims. This must be seen from the perspective of the victims, and this 
perspective, contrary to Aly’s assertion, has received very little schol- 
arly attention, especially in Germany. 

By including the voices of those who were subjected to persecution, 
humiliation, torture, and murder, we may realize the extent to which 
hatred and ideological conviction were at the root of the events and 
were constantly fueled by the very encounter that they originated. 
From where the victims stood, there was no doubt in their minds that 
they were not being killed merely:as bureaucratic abstractions, but as 
the worst enemy of the Germans and as the lowliest creatures on earth: 
as Jews. 


Aly, “Final Solution,” 265. 
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CONCEPTUALIZATIONS OF THE 
CONCENTRATIONARY UNIVERSE 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMP AS SOCIOLOGICAL CONSTRUCT 
T= historiography of the Holocaust has been written al- 
most exclusively in two distinct narratives. The first, to 
which German historians have made an especially impor- 
tant contribution in recent years, is concerned with the planning, the 
organization, and the perpetration of genocide. The second, written in 
large part by Jewish scholars, some of whom specialize in literature 
rather than history, focuses largely on the victims. And this predilec- 
tion for telling two different stories about the same event imposes se- 
rious limits on our understanding of the “Final Solution.” 

To be sure, the problem is not unique to this subject. Many nations 
have tended to tell only their side of the past, ignoring or marginaliz- 
ing the role and the fate of other groups that influenced or were 
touched by their history. The traditional historiography of imperialism 
deprived the peoples whose freedom was taken away by European 
colonization also of their identity and their history. Similarly, the com- 
plicated, sometimes disastrous, but in many cases also fruitful rela- 
tionship between European Jewry and the Christian population in 
whose midst it lived for many centuries earned only a few cursory re- 
marks in the national histories that have been an important influence 
in defining European identities since the nineteenth century.” 


1 Compare P. Longerich, Politik der Vernichtung: Eine Gesamtdarstellung der national- 
sozialistischen Judenverfolgung (Munich, 1998) and R. Ogorreck, Die Einsatzgruppen und 
die “Genesis der Endlösung” (Berlin, 1996), to L. Yahil, The Holocaust: The Fate of European 
Jewry (New York, 1990), and L. L. Langer, Preempting the Holocaust (New Haven, 1998). 

2 Colonial destruction of identity in F. Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (New York, 
1963), and S. Lindqvist, “Exterminate All the Brutes” (New York, 1996); creation of na- 
tional identity in G. Eley and R. G. Suny, Becoming National: A Reader (New York, 1996). 
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Historians are always caught between their professional duty to re- 
construct the past as accurately as they can, and their personal, na- 
tional, and ideological motivations. While scholarly integrity depends 
on presenting all the protagonists of a given historical event, the iden- 
tity of the individual historian sets limits to his or her interests and sen- 
sibilities. Still, most historians would agree by now that telling the tale 
from the perspective of only one side must distort the picture and ham- 
per the understanding. We may accept that, to some extent, this is 
inevitable, but we must think it a regrettable consequence of our limi- 
tations. In the case of the Holocaust, however, there is little evidence 
of such regret. Many of the scholars writing on the perpetrators or on 
the victims tend to justify the persistence of this double narrative. One 
might even argue that if most scholars of the Holocaust agree on any- 
thing, it is on the merits of separating the murderers and the murdered, 
as well as on the historical and moral perils of combining the two per- 
spectives into a single narrative. 

Writing a comprehensive history of the Holocaust that takes into ac- 
count both the organization of genocide and the manner in which it 
was experienced by the victims is, of course, an almost impossibly vast 
undertaking. Merely mastering the tremendous documentation, the 
ever-growing secondary literature, and the variety of languages in 
which all this material was written, may well be beyond the capacities 
of a single scholar. These technical limitations are themselves a mea- 
sure of the scale of the genocidal ambitions of the Nazis, and the ex- 
tent to which they were in fact realized. 

Consider the case of the fine German historian Dieter Pohl. His re- 
cent book on the genocide of the Jews in Eastern Galicia is one of the 
most important regional studies of the Holocaust in the last few years. 
Pohl has made extensive use of newly available documents in Poland, 
Ukraine, and Russia, as well as of East European scholarly literature 
that was rarely invoked in previous works by Western historians. And 
yet, although he is concerned with a relatively small region, Pohl ad- 
mits to having written his study only from the perspective of the per- 
petrators, expressing the hope that the story of the victims will be 


3 S. Friedlander, Nazi Germany and the Jews, vol. 1 (New York, 1997), 67-68, has at- 
tempted this for the 1930s. M. Gilbert, The Holocaust: A History of the Jews of Europe dur- 
ing the Second World War (New York, 1985), focuses on the victims; R. Hilberg, The 
Destruction of the European Jews, 3 vols., rev. ed. (New York, 1985), is on the perpetra- 
tors. ; 
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written by another historian equipped with the required scholarly and 
linguistic abilities.* 

The persistence of this double narrative can be traced also to a jum- 
ble of historical assumptions. It has been argued that there is no need 
to represent the victims in order to explain the planning and the 
implementation of their murder. Similarly, analyses of the victims’ ex- 
perience have often seen no need to dwell on the organization of geno- 
cide or the motivations of the perpetrators. And these vexations are not 
merely methodological. They reflect also an anxiety regarding the 
moral impact of acknowledging the humanity of both groups by 
putting them, so to speak, face-to-face with one another—though the 
reality of genocide made contact between them unavoidable. 

German scholars have insisted that since the perpetrators totally de- 
humanized their victims, no amount of knowledge about the objective 
reality of the latter will tell us anything of value about the motivations 
of the former. Moreover, claiming that the perpetrators might have rec- 
ognized the humanity of those they killed is seen as morally dubious, 
since it may lead to a humanization of the killers. A similar fear is im- 
plicit in the resistance of those concerned with the perspective of the 
victims. They are reluctant to combine their narrative with that of the 
murderers, since this might create empathy with individuals whose 
actions took them beyond the fold of civilization. And there is also the 
worry that a comprehensive account might lead to highly disturbing 
assertions about the complicity, in some cases the collaboration, of the 
victims in the murder itself.” 

Still, by insisting on this rigid separation of narratives, scholars are 
paradoxically in danger of accepting the dehumanization that was at 
the very heart of the genocide. This is not to say that the perpetrators 
often saw their victims as fellow human beings, though some such 


4 D. Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien 1941-1944: Organisa- 
tion und Durchführung eines staatlichen Massenverbrechens (Munich, 1996), 15, 410. 

5 Some Jewish historians have confronted collaboration: Y. Gutman, ed., Patterns of 
Jewish Leadership in Nazi Europe 1933-1945 (Jerusalem, 1979); in Hebrew. I. Trunk, Ju- 
denrat: The Jewish Councils in Eastern Europe under Nazi Occupation, 2d ed. (Lincoln, 
Neb., 1996). But German historian Martin Broszat, “A Plea for the Historicization of 
National Socialism,” in Reworking the Past, ed. P. Baldwin (Boston, 1990), 78, argues that 
the narrative of Nazism undermines “the pleasure of narration,” and the historio- 
graphical introduction to National Socialist Extermination Policies: Contemporary German 
Perspectives and Controversies, ed. U. Herbert (New York, 2000), 1-52, never even raises 
the question of a double narrative. 
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cases have been documented, nor that the victims were in a position to 
view their murderers as anything but the embodiment of evil. But it is 
precisely the process of dehumanization that we need to understand, 
and this cannot be achieved without analyzing the relationship be- 
tween the two groups, however profoundly disturbing this may be for 
our perception of our own humanity. 


No Community of Suffering __ 
Wolfgang Sofsky’s pathbreaking study, The Order of Terror, is one of the 
first systematic attempts to break out of these paradigms, and provide 
a comprehensive interpretation of the “concentrationary universe.” It 
is a remarkable book, filled with important ideas, based on a mass of 
published documents, memoirs, and secondary works. It is quite un- 
relenting in its determination to penetrate the reality and the logic of 
the concentration camp system by focusing on the relationship be- 
tween and among the perpetrators and the victims. What Sofsky tells 
us about human behavior in extreme situations is profoundly disturb- 
ing, and his book should be read by anyone who wishes to gain a 
deeper understanding not only of Nazi terror, but also of the dark po- 
tential of modern society.” And yet Sofsky has written a highly prob- 
lematic book whose unified narrative is structured around an evasion, 
even a dismissal, of National Socialism’s most fundamental character- 
istics: its ideological underpinnings and its genocidal dynamics. 
Sofsky shows little interest in the controversy between the “inten- 
tionalist” and the “functionalist” interpretations of Nazism.® Never- 
theless, as a sociologist, he focuses on the structures and the functions 
of the Nazi concentration camp system, which he sees as increasingly 


6 W. Sofsky, The Order of Terror: The Concentration Camp (Princeton, 1997), orig. pub. 
as Die Ordnung des Terrors. Das Konzentrationslager (Frankfurt /M., 1993). Earlier at- 
tempts include E. Kogon, The Theory and Practice of Hell (New York, 1950); H. G. Adler, 
"Gedanken zu einer Soziologie des Konzentrationslagers,” in Adler, Die Erfahrung der 
Ohnmacht (Frankfurt /M., 1964), 210-26; F. Pingel, Häftlinge unter SS-Herrschaft. Wider- 
stand, Selbstbehauptung und Vernichtung im Konzentrationslager (Hamburg, 1978). See 
now K. Orth, Das System der nationalsozialistischen Konzentrationslager: Eine politische 
Organisationsgeschichte (Hamburg, 1999) and U. Herbert, K. Orth, and C. Dieckmann, 
eds., Die nationalsozialistischen Konzentrationslager: Entwicklung und Struktur, 2 vols. 
(Göttingen, 1998). 

7 See also G. M. Kren and L. Rappoport, The Holocaust and the Crisis of Human Be- 
havior, rev. ed. (New York, 1994). 

8 See above, chap. 3, note 2, and I. Kershaw, The Nazi Dictatorship, 3d ed. (London, 
1993), chap. 5. 
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isolated from the rest of society, and only marginally influenced by the 
ideology of the regime. In this sense, there are definite “functionalist” 
echoes in his argument. 

The concentration camp, Sofsky argues, was a place in which ab- 
solute power was given to a group of people whose growing separa- 
tion from their environment, and whose gradual independence from 
the center, meant that their actions were primarily governed by an 
awareness of the unlimited power that they held, by their ability to 
exercise terror against their victims without any outside control. At 
the same time, the closed society of the camp made for the appearance 
of a unique relationship between the perpetrators and the victims, 
whereby the perpetrators depended on the complicity of some victims 
to maintain their control, while the victims could hope to survive only 
through some collaboration with their potential murderers. 

Sofsky’s description of the camp leaves very little room for com- 
radeship and solidarity among the inmates. Indeed, while he never 
loses sight of the difference between the guards and the prisoners, Sof- 
sky shows how the interaction between the different “classes” of in- 
mates facilitated the effective operation of the system as a whole, 
despite the small numbers of SS men on the ground. 


This was not a Leidensgemeinschaft—there was no community of suf- 
fering here. The laws of the jungle prevailed in the daily struggle for 
survival . . . Frequently, the only way to survive was at the expense of 
others. One prisoner’s death was another’s bread . . . Solidarity is 
based on the principle of mutual aid and sharing. But where there is 
nothing to share, except at the cost of common destruction and doom, 
solidarity lacks a material basis . . . Absolute power is based on a clev- 
erly devised system of classification and collaboration, gradation of 
power, and privilege . . . [It] thrusts individuals into a condition where 
what is ultimately decisive is the right of the stronger? 


At the top of the hierarchy of prisoners were the “greens” and the 
“reds,” that is, the criminals, who were mostly German, and the “po- 
liticals,” who were mostly communist.!° These two groups vied for 
control of the rest of the camp population, in which Jews, Gypsies, 


9 Sofsky, Terror, 162-63. 

10 For a demystification of the heroic communist narrative of anti-fascism, see L. 
Niethammer, ed., Der "gesäuberte” Antifaschismus. Die SED und die roten Kapos von 
Buchenwald. Dokumente (Berlin, 1994). 
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Poles, and Russians were at the bottom. Even in the case of these 
“lower” categories, once the “aristocracy” of communists or criminals 
was weak or absent, it was the Poles and the Russians who came to 
control the lowest of the low, of which the Jews were the vast majority. 
Homosexuals also ranked quite low in the hierarchy, though they 
could improve their conditions by having sex with the upper echelons 
of the male population or with women. Inmates imprisoned for their 
religious convictions, including Jehovah’s Witnesses, were initially 
treated very badly; but later on, due to their obedience in all matters 
not touching directly on their faith, as well as to their “Aryan” status, 
their situation greatly improved. 

Where solidarity existed, as in the case of the communists, it was em- 
ployed to save other comrades from punishment and death by ma- 
nipulating the lists. This had the inevitable result that other inmates 
were killed instead." In order to “maintain themselves over the longer 
term,” Sofsky writes, “the prisoner-functionaries had to give prefer- 
ential treatment to the group that supported them, while excluding the 
others from support.”!? To be sure, the final arbiter was always the SS, 
and all inmates were in danger of being murdered by the guards at any 
given moment. The Kapos and block leaders also killed inmates in or- 
der to demonstrate their power and status. Indeed, the SS was depen- 
dent on the prisoner hierarchy for control of the camp, just as those 
prisoners fortunate enough to gain a position of power knew that their 
status spelled the difference between life and death: extra food, better 
clothes and quarters, less work and more rest. Sofsky’s book power- 
fully demonstrates that absolute power produces atrocity, that ab- 
solute power is an essential condition for the mental and physical 
destruction of human beings, by creating perpetrators for whom atroc- 
ity is normality, and murder merely part of a day’s routine, punctuated 
by lunch breaks and social activities. 

Sofsky does not deny that this condition of omnipresent murder at- 
tracts and breeds sadists, and he furnishes some hair-raising examples. 
In Sachsenhausen, Jews were drowned in the latrine, and others were 
killed by attaching water hoses to their mouths; in Dachau, prisoners 
were locked in “dog cells” too small to either stand or sit in; in Buchen- 


11 Two exemplary memoirs on solidarity and exclusion among communist inmates 
are J. Semprun, Literature or Life (New York, 1997) and M. Buber-Neumann, Milena 
(New York, 1988). 

12 Sofsky, Terror, 142. 
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wald, prisoners’ legs were torn asunder by hanging them from doors, 
and their genitals were burned, frozen, and crushed. Thousands of in- 
mates were “bathed to death” in ice-cold water. Prisoners were sus- 
pended from poles by their arms after they had been tied behind their 
backs, mauled by dogs, thrown into quarries, pushed into swamps, 
buried and burned alive.!? 

But what is even more terrifying in Sofsky’s account is the normal- 
ity of both the murder and the complicity by those who could thereby 
postpone their own death by a few weeks, days, or hours. Hence his 
insistence that “moral depravity and sadistic brutalization” apart, “the 
violence of the aristocracy had a clear social meaning ... It docu- 
mented the prerogative they enjoyed to beat, torment, and kill... By 
means of brutality, many prisoner-functionaries demonstrated that 
they were still alive, while so many others were not.”!? 

Sofsky also dispels the notion that the concentration camp was a site 
of order and rules, clearly defined goals and an efficient bureaucracy. 
He argues instead that the very essence of absolute terror is its combi- 
nation of endlessly elaborate rules and regulations with perpetual 
chaos and improvisation. In the concentrationary universe, no one 
knew what would happen next. What had saved an inmate from death 
on one occasion could prove to be his or her undoing the next day. 

Sofsky’s focus on the camp as an institution enables him to pay close 
attention to all major components of that infernal world. He notes how 
the inmates’ perception of time and space was transformed into an 
eternal here and now, in which any memory of the past or thought of 
the future could spell disintegration and extinction. He analyzes work 
in the camps, which he rightly distinguishes from slavery by stressing 
that its ultimate aim was always the murder of the prisoners, even if 
they were at times expected to benefit the economy of the Reich or to 
satisfy the greed of their guards on their way to annihilation. And he 
examines the ubiquitous violence and death that was the single most 
characteristic feature of the camps. 


The Concentration Camp versus the Holocaust 
And yet this book is seriously flawed. Indeed, it raises fundamental 
questions about the use and abuse of grand explanations and abstract 


13 Ibid., 223-40. 
4 Ibid., 148-49. 
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categories, and about the role of ideology, theory, and identity in per- 
petrating and interpreting evil. Sofsky’s analysis of the concentration 
camp as an institution enables him to categorize it as a typical product 
of modern civilization, structurally and organizationally related to 
other modern institutions such as military barracks, prisons, insane 
asylums, and so forth, but radically different from them in that its sole 
function was the destruction of humanity. By insisting on this model, 
however, Sofsky obscures some of the most distinct features of the 
Nazi system, and fails to clarify what made it different from other to- 
talitarian regimes in our century. 

Sofsky’s way of regarding absolute terror leaves unexplained the 
genocidal enterprise of the Nazis against the Jews. He shows convinc- 
ingly that the combination of chaos and power created the terror that 
was the main characteristic of the camps. But when he finally arrives 
at the “Final Solution” in the very last chapter of his book, significantly 
entitled “The Death Factory,” it becomes clear that his analysis is in- 
sufficient to explain the radically different, wholly murderous logic of 
what the Nazis called the “extermination of the Jews.” 

Sofsky is not alone in finding a great deal of improvisation in the 
Nazi attempt to murder an entire people.!? And yet the Nazi policy 
was ruled by one simple principle, understood and accepted by all 
those involved in this enterprise: each and every Jew, man, woman, 
and child, was to be killed. This principle did not apply to any other 
category of people tortured and often murdered by the Nazis.!° The 
regime encountered a great deal of opposition to the euthanasia of the 
physically and mentally handicapped; and though it was secretly con- 
tinued, the Nazis also resorted to other measures such as steriliza- 
tion.!7 German communists, being “Aryan,” could in many cases be 
“re-educated” and returned to the fold. Homosexuals were not con- 


15 H. Mommsen, “The Realization of the Unthinkable: The ‘Final Solution of the 
Jewish Question’ in the Third Reich,” in H. Mommsen, From Weimar to Auschwitz 
(Princeton, 1991) and M. Broszat, “Hitler and the Genesis of the ‘Final Solution’: An 
Assessment of David Irving’s Theses,” in Aspects of the Third Reich, ed. H. W. Koch 
(London, 1985), 390-429. 

16 E, Jackel, “The Impoverished Practice of Insinuation: The Singular Aspect of Na- 
tional Socialist Crimes Cannot Be Denied,” in Forever in the Shadow of Hitler? (Atlantic 
Highlands, 1993), 74-78. 

17 H. Friedlander, The Origins of Nazi Genocide: From Euthanasia to the Final Solution 
(Chapel Hill, 1995); B. A. Griech-Polelle, Bishop von Galen: German Catholicism and Na- 
tional Socialism (New Haven, 2002). 
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sistently persecuted, and could improve their treatment by demon- 
strating heterosexual behavior. Even the majority of Poles and Rus- 
sians, although they were categorized as Untermenschen, were to 
be enslaved rather than killed. And, as Michael Zimmermann and 
Guenter Lewy have recently shown in their studies on the Gypsies, de- 
bates about the “racial composition” of the Sinti and Roma (who were 
considered to have once been “pure Aryans”) limited the extent to 
which they were pursued and murdered by the Nazis, and made for a 
rather haphazard policy of persecution. 18 

It was only in the case of the Jews that there was a determination to 
seek out every baby hidden in a haystack, every family living in a 
bunker in the forest, every woman trying to pass herself off as a Gen- 
tile. It was only in the case of the Jews that vast factories were con- 
structed and managed with the sole purpose of killing trainload after 
trainload of people. It was only in the case of the Jews that huge, open- 
air, public massacres of tens of thousands of people were conducted on 
a daily basis throughout Eastern Europe.'? 

Paradoxically, Sofsky’s last chapter, itself an acute analysis of the 
death camps, causes his own thesis to collapse. Treblinka and Sobibor, 
Chelmno and Belzec have little in common, as he points out, with the 
typical concentration camp, to whose analysis the main bulk of his 
book is devoted. Only Birkenau bears some resemblance to those other 
camps, since it served both as a death camp and as a concentration 
camp. But in this case, too, the camp did not exist as such for the vast 
majority of the Jews transported there in the latter stages of the exter- 
mination, since they were immediately selected for the gas chambers 
and turned into ashes within hours of their arrival.?° 

For Sofsky’s argument to hold—namely that the concentration 
camp was the most typical and unique feature of the Nazi regime—he 


18 Orth, Das System, 23-66; R. Gellately and N. Stoltzfus, eds., Social Outsiders in 
Nazi Germany (Princeton, 2001); U. Herbert, Hitler's Foreign Workers: Enforced Foreign 
Labor in Germany under the Third Reich (Cambridge, 1997); M. Zimmermann, Rassenu- 
topie und Genozid: Die nationalsozialistische “Lösung der Zigeunerfrage” (Hamburg, 1996); 
G. Lewy, The Nazi Persecution of the Gypsies (New York, 2000). 

19 See Pohl, Ostgalizien, 144-47; T. Sandkühler, “Endlösung” in Galizien: Der Juden- 
mord in Ostpolen und die Rettungsinitiativen von Berthold Beitz 1941-1944 (Bonn, 1996), 
150-52. 

20 Y. Arad, Belzec, Sobibor, Treblinka: The Operation Reinhard Death Camps (Blooming- 
ton, 1987); Y. Gutman and M. Berenbaum, eds., Anatomy of the Auschwitz Death Camp 
(Bloomington, 1994); Richard Glazar’s testimony in G. Sereny, Into That Darkness: An 
Examination of Conscience (New York, 1983), 213-14. 
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needs to show at a minimum that the death camp was a natural out- 
growth of the concentration camp system, that the incarceration of real 
or imaginary political opponents, “asocials,” criminals, and “de- 
viants,” all of whom were individual adults and none of whom were 
imprisoned along with their families, had something in common with 
the genocide of the Jews. He needs to show, indeed, that the one thing 
led to the other. And this is precisely what he cannot show. 

Such an argument was made in the early years of scholarship on the 
Nazi regime,?! but it has meanwhile become increasingly contested, 
since we now know that the death camps were constructed merely as 
a more efficient way of killing Jews following the technical and psy- 
chological problems encountered in mass open-air killings during the 
first phase of the Holocaust, and in view of the fact that those who 
organized the death camps came from the administration of the T-4 
operation, that is, the “euthanasia” campaign, rather than from the 
concentration camps.2? In any case, Sofsky does not even attempt to 
substantiate his implied assumption that the “Final Solution” was an 
outgrowth of the concentration camp. And so his harrowing last chap- 
ter seems tacked on to the rest of a book, almost as an afterthought, un- 
wittingly betraying his recognition that something was lacking in his 
analysis all along. 

These problems and inconsistencies in Sofsky’s half-hearted dis- 
tinctions between categories of camps and victims (until his last chap- 
ter the Jews are usually placed on the same level as Poles and Russians) 
are especially egregious in a study whose most important contribution 
is its penchant for categorization. But this brings us to another prob- 
lem, which is Sofsky’s persistent use of abstract categories, especially 
his term “absolute power.” Reading his book, one begins to feel that 
“absolute power” has a life of its own, independent of any person’s 
will, ideology, passions, and prejudices; that it is itself an external force 
that rules over everyone's fate, perpetrator and victim alike, and that 
there is no escaping it. The effect is completely ahistorical. 

Focusing on the closed environment of the concentration camp, Sof- 
sky dismisses the impact on the perpetrators of ideological training 


21 Kogon; Orth, 9-21; Herbert, Orth, and Dieckmann, 1:17-40; Y. Gutman et al., 
eds., The Nazi Concentration Camps: Structure and Aims. The Image of the Prisoner. The Jews 
in the Camps (Jerusalem, 1984), 3-36, in Hebrew; Sofsky, Terror, 28-43. 

22 E, Klee, W. Dressen, and V. Riess, eds., “The Good Old Days”: The Holocaust as Seen 
by Its Perpetrators and Bystanders (New York, 1991), 4-5.; Friedlander, 284-302. 
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and traditional prejudices, of loyalty to a regime and hatred of real or 
imagined enemies. He argues that “to link what was actually happen- 
ing inside the system—the motivational structure propelling the 
perpetrators and the dynamics of excessive power—to ideology is un- 
convincing.” For absolute power, ideology “is not just superfluous, 
but obstructive.” Indeed, “to take recourse in ideology is a false inter- 
pretation post festum, nourished by the mistaken belief that there al- 
ways has to be an intellectual reason, that everything has some 
historical meaning.” Consequently, Sofsky asserts that “to attempt to 
derive the brutality of the associates of the SS from the images of the 
enemy propagated by regime propaganda would be naive: it would 
mean being taken in by the ideology of the system,” whereas in fact 
“absolute power has no enemies that could endanger it.” 

Sofsky has no interest in history and biography, in individual recol- 
lection and collective memory. His protagonists are weirdly faceless, 
lacking a past and a future, an identity and a name. They function as 
they do because of the system into which they have been thrown, be- 
cause of the status that has been allotted them, because nothing they 
might do could conceivably change the reality of their present condi- 
tion. In that sense, everyone is caught in an eternal present that Sofsky 
calls “camp time,” where the past is irrelevant and the future cannot 
be anticipated. Most disturbing, perhaps, is the fact that the prisoners 
appear in his study as abstract entities, as “reds,” “greens,” “Jews”: 
they are precisely the identities that were imposed upon them by the 
perpetrators, and are denied any unique human features. 

To some extent this reflects the nature of Sofsky’s book, a sociologi- 
cal study whose insistence on making distinctions forces it into a 
framework that leaves no room for personal choice and personal iden- 
tity. But finally this gives his study a strangely apologetic tone. While 
a similar order of terror was constructed by other regimes in this cen- 
tury, Sofsky insists on the unique features of the Nazi case—but he de- 
sists from discussing the political, ideological, and historical origins of 
Nazism, presents the camp as a site for the destruction of an undiffer- 
entiated mass of human beings (however complex their social organi- 
zation), and fails to discuss systematically the concrete case of the 
Jewish genocide. In this way, Sofsky ends up by dissociating the order 
of terror from anything particularly German. Despite his last-minute 


23 Sofsky, Terror, 20-21, 235. 
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effort to correct this impression, he tends to associate the fate of the 
Jews with that of all other victims of the regime. 


The Penultimate Horror 
From this perspective, The Order of Terror is not really about the Holo- 
caust at all. The “ideal” concentration camp constructed by Sofsky is 
modeled on such camps as Buchenwald, Sachsenhausen, Mauthausen, 
and Dachau. Those were horrific institutions in which thousands of 
men and women were tortured and murdered. Some of them were 
Jews, but most belonged to the other categories of human beings per- 
secuted by the Nazis, the majority of whom were considered political 
opponents. Only toward the end of the war did those camps change 
their identity, as the collapse of the front forced the Nazis to dismantle 
the camps associated with the “Final Solution” in the East and send 
their inmates on death marches to the West. The survivors of the death 
marches crowded the camps in Germany, transforming them into sites 
of mass dying; and even then, it should be noted, the “politicals” were 
kept apart from the Jews and lived in relatively better conditions. 
During most of the Third Reich, however, the older camps in Ger- 
many and Austria differed substantially from the concentration camps, 
the ghettos, and especially the death camps in the East. The main dif- 
ference was that in the East the camp system served primarily one goal: 
the killing of Jews. That the Jews were perceived and treated by the 
Nazis as essentially different from alt their other “enemies” is certainly 
implied in Sofsky’s description of them as being the lowest of the low 
in the camp hierarchy, as constituting the vast majority of the Musel- 
männer, the walking dead of the camps, who could never gain any po- 
sition of privilege or power. But even these adult and mostly male 
Jewish prisoners were not typical of the fate of Jews in Nazi-occupied 
Europe, the vast majority of whom, men, women and children, died in 
the ghettos, or were shot in mass executions, or were sent to the death 
camps. And this enormous genocidal structure constructed by the 
Nazis has only an incidental role in Sofsky’s analysis, for the simple 


24 Orth, 270-336; essays by D. Blatman, A. Strzelecki, I. Sprenger, and E. Kolb in 
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reason that his book is about the system of terror against everyone but 
the Jews. 

Sofsky seems to believe that he has given us a definitive interpreta- 
tion of the entire Nazi system. He is mistaken. His “order of terror” ex- 
plains a great deal about one of the most terrifying institutions of the 
Nazi regime, and it trenchantly reveals the extent to which it was the 
product of social structures and conceptions of humanity that are still 
with us today; but it tells us very little about the genocide of the Jews. 
Sofsky scants the link between ideology and action, and in the German 
case between National Socialism and the system of terror it con- 
structed against (but also with the collaboration of) masses of Germans 
and non-Germans alike.” He also scants the link between the camps 
and the more comprehensive phenomenon of genocide, between the 
Nazi “concentrationary universe” and the singular event of mass mur- 
der of an entire people. The camps that Sofsky describes may be com- 
pared with the Soviet gulag, with the Chinese, Cambodian, and other 
camp systems, which flourished in the twentieth century.26 The Nazi 
concentration camps were about as bad as some of their predecessors 
and their successors; but the horror of genocide stands apart from all 
of them. It is this horror, the very worst horror that humanity has yet 
devised, that Sofsky has neither explained nor dispelled. 


THE CONCENTRATION CAMP AS HISTORICAL CONSTRUCT 

Even as the genocide of the Jews was unfolding, Rabbi Yitzhak Nis- 
senbaum, writing in the ever-diminishing Warsaw Ghetto, attempted 
to distinguish between past persecutions of Jews and the “Final Solu- 
tion.” His point, however, was not merely to categorize different types 
of exclusion, inhumanity, and butchery, but to set new parameters for 
the manner in which the persecuted ought to react to this new and un- 
precedented assault: “This is a time to sanctify life (kiddush hakhayim) 
and not to sanctify God (kiddush hashem) through death. In the past the 
enemies demanded the soul and the Jew sacrificed his soul to sanctify 
God; now the oppressor demands the body of the Jew, and it is the 
Jew’s duty to defend it, to protect his life.”?” This crucial distinction, 


25 R. Gellately, Backing Hitler: Consent and Coercion in Nazi Germany (Oxford, 2001). 

26 D. Rousset, L'univers concentrationnaire (Paris, 1946); S. Courtois et al., The Black 
Book of Communism: Crimes, Terror, Repression (Cambridge, Mass., 1999); J. Kotek and P. 
Rigoulot, Le siöcle des camps: Détention, concentration, extermination (Paris, 2000). 

27 E. Pfefferkorn, “Bruno Bettelheim and Lina Wertmuller‘s ‘Seven Beauties,” in 
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between those who fought to die with honor, and those who struggled 
to survive as human beings, had both immediate existential implica- 
tions and profound long-term ramifications for Jewish identity. And 
yet, in a Europe occupied by a regime sworn to destroy each and every 
Jew, survival ultimately depended much more on coincidence and 
luck than on any consciously chosen mode of conduct. And as luck was 
in short supply, the majority of European Jewry perished. 

The tension between kiddush hashem and kiddush hakhayim has 
haunted Jewish memory and identity ever since the Holocaust. But 
from a more universal perspective, it is the distinction between “hu- 
man” and “inhuman” that has remained at the core of the event. The 
Nazis, of course, categorized humanity according to genetic and racial 
components and their alleged social and moral implications. Thus the 
handicapped became “life unworthy of life,” homosexuals, “habitual 

. criminals,” and the “work-shy” became “asocials” and “degenerates.” 
Russians were defined as “subhumans,” and Gypsies represented an 
offensive mix of asocial behavior and racial impurity.?8 Yet the Jews 
were by far the worst enemy of all because of their supposed mission 
to pollute all other races and take over the world. Hence the Jews were 
an “anti-race,” a living contradiction of and a mortal threat to “noble 
humanity” as embodied in the “Aryans.” Their destruction was an ide- 
ological sine qua non and became a major goal of Germany’s wartime 
policies.?? 

Conversely, both in Soviet Russia and among the Western Allies 
there were those who insisted during the war on the inherently evil or 
at least sick “nature” of the German people, while others (who even- 
tually won out) stressed that the Germans themselves were victims of 
a criminal dictatorship from which they too had to be liberated. But 
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following the collapse of the Third Reich, and the exposure of the hor- 
rors of the concentration camps, it was difficult to avoid the question: 
who carried out these atrocities, in whose name, with what kind of 
conviction, for what ends? Moreover, one was faced with the dilemma 
of defining the humanity of the perpetrators: were they sadists, insane, 
ideological fanatics, or were they normal human beings just like the 
rest of us, indeed, just like their victims? And what were the implica- 
tions of either conclusion for the understanding of modern tyranny 
and genocide? 

The response by the late Israeli poet and Holocaust survivor, Dan 
Pagis, to this question, should echo in our minds whenever we con- 
front the “concentrationary universe.” As he writes in the poem Testi- 
mony: 


No no: they definitely were 

human beings: uniforms, boots. 
How to explain? They were created 
in the image. 

I was a shade. 

A different creator made me. 


And he in his mercy left nothing of me that would die. 
And I fled to him, floated up weightless, blue, 
forgiving—I would say: apologizing— 

smoke to omnipotent smoke 

that has no face or image.?! 


For Pagis, then, the question is not the humanity of the perpetrator, 
which is, after all, perfectly visible in his overpowering lethal presence 
and decisive fateful actions. The question has to do with the humanity 
of the victim. For on the one hand, the perpetrator strives to deprive 
the victims of their human attributes so as to deny their existence even 
before he murders them. But on the other hand, the victims desper- 
ately hold on to these attributes to maintain a sense of humanity and 
a reason to survive; yet, at the same time, they long to escape the 
killer’s gaze, to vanish from sight as individual human entities. Writes 
Pagis: 

% The best historiographical surveys of the vast literature on this issue are Ker- 
shaw, Dictatorship, and M. R. Marrus, The Holocaust in History (New York, 1987). 

31 Translated from the Hebrew in L. L. Langer, Art from the Ashes: A Holocaust An- 
thology (New York, 1995), 590. 
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He stands, stamps a little in his boots, 

rubs his hands. He’s cold in the morning breeze: 
a diligent angel, who worked hard for his promotions. 
Suddenly he thinks he’s made a mistake: all eyes, 
he counts again in the open notebook 

all the bodies waiting for him in the square, 
camp within camp: only I 

am not there, am not there, am a mistake, 

turn off my eyes, quickly, erase my shadow. 

I shall not want. The sum will be all right 
without me: here forever.?? 


These questions, however, are hardly at the center of the massive 
new collection, The National Socialist Concentration Camps, edited by Ul- 
rich Herbert, Karin Orth, and Christoph Dieckmann, the generally 
high scholarly level of its chapters notwithstanding.?? This is some- 
what curious, especially considering the fact that the preface, by Bar- 
bara Distel, is a plea for the importance of the survivors’ testimony in 
the historical reconstruction of life in the concentration camps.» To be 
sure, some of the contributors do draw on testimonies and other doc- 
uments by camp inmates and survivors. But the main thrust of this 
work lies elsewhere. What it is about, and what it both consciously and 
unconsciously sets itself against, can be gleaned from a passing remark 
in the main introduction by the editors. For while this collection indeed 
presents the results of a great deal of new research conducted in Ger- 
many, Poland, Lithuania, France, Austria, Italy, Israel, and the United 
States, and thus constitutes a crucial addition to our knowledge, it is 
also predicated on looking at the Nazi camps from a specific perspec- 
tive. As the editors note, the chapters in the two volumes are based on 
papers delivered at a conference that was held in Weimar, Germany, in 
1995. This was the first such international meeting on the Nazi camps 
since the 1980 conference at Yad Vashem in Jerusalem, which was, ac- 
cording to the editors, “primarily preoccupied with the meaning of the 
concentration and death camps for the Holocaust and the fate of the 
Jewish inmates.”°5 

32”The Roll Call.” Ibid., 589. 

% Herbert, Orth, and Dieckmann. See note 6, above. 

% B. Distel, “Das Zeugnis der Zurückgekehrten. Zur konfliktreichen Beziehung 
Zwischen KZ-Überlebenden und ee ” in Herbert, Orth, and 


Dieckmann, 1:11-16. 
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This new German collection thus maintains a complex relationship 
with its predecessor, the 1984 Hebrew language publication of the Yad 
Vashem proceeding.* While the assertion that the Israeli volume is 
mainly concerned with the fate of the Jews is a somewhat unfair exag- 
geration, there is no doubt that the Holocaust, as a general term for the 
specific event of the genocide of the Jews, plays a larger role in it than 
in the more recent German publication.?” Moreover, the Yad Vashem 
collection differs in that it goes beyond the chronological parameters 
of the historical events in order to evaluate their repercussions both on 
survivors and on later generations by way of sociological and psycho- 
logical studies and by analyzing representations of the Holocaust es- 
pecially in memoirs and fiction. Conversely, the new German study 
adheres strictly to the historical reality of the concentration camp sys- 
tem, and pays far more attention to the organization of the camps from 
the perspective of the perpetrators than to the manner in which they 
were experienced by the inmates. Indeed, this publication manifests a 
certain degree of ambivalence toward the relationship between the 
Holocaust (as the genocide of the Jews) and the concentration camps 
(as a system of political repression, labor exploitation, and murder). 
Put differently, these volumes have little to say either on the origins or 
on the legacy of the camps; they are only marginally concerned with 
the death camps (which claimed by far the largest share of the victims 
of the “concentrationary universe,” and the vast majority of whose vic- 
tims were Jews); and they are inconsistent about and uncomfortable 
with the specific fate of the Jews in the Nazi system. 

This is related to another issue about which there is a more or less 
general consensus among the contributors, namely, the assertion that 
ideological factors played at best a minor role in the conceptualization 
and implementation of the “concentrationary universe.” Hence, for in- 
stance, antisemitism is hardly ever mentioned, whereas such notions 
as logistical constraints, economic pressures, bureaucratic procedures, 
and competition between agencies are greatly highlighted. There is 
nothing very surprising in this interpretive predilection, based as it is 
on a “functionalist” tradition in German scholarship on the Third 
Reich, however much this paradigm has been revised and modified 


36 Gutman, Concentration Camps. See note 21, above. 
37 About a third of the twenty-eight contributions do not deal at all with the Jews; 
the rest are focused primarily but not exclusively on Jews or their representation. 
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over the last few years.”® Yet considering recent debates over the role 
of antisemitism in the Holocaust, the centrality of the “Final Solution” 
for the Third Reich, and the motivation of and relationship between 
perpetrators and so-called “ordinary Germans” or “ordinary men,” it 
is somewhat perplexing that little attention is paid to such questions 
in this new collection, a massive work certain to have a major impact 
on future research in Germany and elsewhere.?? 

Another characteristic feature of these volumes is their almost ob- 
sessive preoccupation with facts and general timidity in gauging their 
findings’ more general implications. Again, this is part of a larger trend 
in German historical scholarship, which is especially understandable 
in the case of research on the camps. In the last decade or so, young 
German scholars have, for the first time, carried out extensive archival 
research and thereby undermined many of the theoretical assumptions 
of their elders, which often had little to do with the “facts on the 
ground” and the documents in the archives.“ One also sympathizes 
with the psychological and methodological difficulties of working on 
this topic, and the tendency to prefer a detached, dry, scholarly ap- 
proach so as to avoid the empty rhetoric and simplifications of the 
early postwar years.*! But the result is still rather disappointing, since 
too many of the essays in these volumes read as lists of facts sorely in 
need of analysis and contextualization. Fortunately, the editors have 
included the closing comments made by more mature scholars at the 
end of each panel. In most cases, these more general essays do attempt 
not merely to criticize the papers but, even more important, to locate 
them within a larger historiographical context and interpretive frame- 
work. Even if one does not necessarily agree with the commentators’ 
own interpretations, they are extremely useful in giving the raw ma- 
terial of documentation some sense, meaning, and direction. 

Looked at from a different perspective, this new collection of essays 
was conceived as a response to Wolfgang Sofsky’s The Order of Terror. 
In this sense, while most of the contributors distance themselves from 


38 See notes 8 and 15, above. 

39 See J. H. Schoeps, ed., Ein Volk von Mördern? Die Dokumentation zur Goldhagen- 
Kontroverse um die Rolle der Deutschen im Holocaust (Hamburg, 1996) and R. R. Shand- 
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what they see as an overly committed and engaged approach to the 
study of the Holocaust by Jewish scholars, they simultaneously set 
themselves apart from the perceived abstractions and insufficient sen- 
sitivity to historical dynamics of Sofsky’s sociological method. And 
yet, while there is plenty of room to disagree with Sofsky’s interpreta- 
tion—not least because, as I have noted above, he too cannot fit the 
genocide of the Jews into his model of the “concentration camp” —his 
ability to isolate the main facets of camp society, and his powerful 
analysis of the function of power and control in the camp, succinctly 
summarized in his concluding chapter to The National Socialist Concen- 
tration Camps, far supersedes the imperfectly digested facts and figures 
the fill many of the preceding thousand pages. 

This being said, there can be no doubt that these two volumes are an 
indispensable source for anyone wishing to write on the Nazi camps. 
The unifying conceptual historical paradigm of this collection is Falk 
Pingel’s 1978 thesis on the development of the camps (featured promi- 
nently also in the 1984 Yad Vashem volume).*? According to Pingel, the 
history of the camps can be divided into three more or less distinct 
phases: 


1. 1933-36, when concentration camps were used mainly for the sup- 
pression and re-education of real and imaginary domestic political 
opponents. 

2. 1936/7-1941/2, in which the camps were transformed into tools for 
the elimination of so-called asocial and criminal elements and in- 
creasingly also for racial persecution. 

3. From 1942 to the end of the war, during which the camps became 
pools of forced labor under the conditions of total war and a grow- 
ing lack of manpower, and, at the same time, facilitated the extermi- 
nation of millions of undesirable human beings. 


Much of the debate on the role of the concentration camps concerns 
the implications of this historical development. Thus while the camps 
had succeeded in suppressing political opposition by 1936, and from 
this point of view could be dismantled, they were in fact greatly ex- 
panded as a means to purge society of undesirables and to justify the 
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central role of the SS within the state. Even more crucially, by the lat- 
ter years of the war an inherent contradiction between forced labor and 
mass killing in the camps seemed to develop. What the SS called “de- 
struction through labor” (Vernichtung durch Arbeit) could be seen as ex- 
emplifying the Nazi state’s self-destructive dynamics; conversely, it 
may also reflect its inner, if murderous, logic. From our own perspec- 
tive, it is difficult to understand why a regime in such dire need of la- 
bor would simultaneously sanction the direct or indirect murder of so 
many camp inmates. One answer is that, in the final analysis, ideolog- 
ical arguments—particularly in the case of the Jews—always took 
precedence over economic factors. Most contributors to these vol- 
umes, however, argue that the “logic” of “destruction through labor” 
was derived from the seemingly inexhaustible supply of new inmates. 
They did not die because the regime wanted to kill them, but because 
it did not care if they lived and saw no reason to invest in their sur- 
vival, since until late in the war they were easily replaceable. In this 
sense, the term “slave labor” is a misnomer; neither acquiring work- 
ing inmates nor losing them through death had a price tag. This was 
an economy based on free labor and an extraordinarily high turnover 
of manpower whose life expectancy was a mere few months (with the 
partial exception of a few sorely needed skilled workers whose living 
conditions were consequently somewhat better). 

This is a convincing argument as far as non-Jewish inmates are con- 
cerned, but as many other recent studies have shown (and some essays 
in these volumes too) in the case of the Jews ideological factors were 
paramount; Jews were either plucked out of the labor force and mur- 
dered, or were subjected to intentional “destruction through labor.”“4 
Indeed, as can be read in this collection, there was a certain degree of 
improvement in the general treatment of concentration camp inmates 
between 1942 and 1944, when labor was in high demand and food pro- 
visioning and accommodation could still be assured. Only in 1944-45, 
due to the disintegration of the Nazi state and the evacuations of labor 
and concentration camps away from the front-lines in horrendous 
“death marches,” did the death-rate climb again to unprecedented lev- 
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els. And yet, it was precisely during the period of 1942-44 that the 
mass of Europe’s Jewish population was murdered. Moreover, the 
genocide continued until the last possible moment: between May 15 
and July 8, 1944, 147 trains deported 437,000 Hungarian Jews to 
Auschwitz; in the course of these fifty days, over 300,000 men, women, 
and children were murdered in the four gas chambers of Birkenau, a 
daily average of between 8,000 and 9,000 human beings.* To be sure, 
some other Hungarian Jews were taken to labor camps, such as the 
Mittelbau-Dora complex, in which they died in vast numbers digging 
underground facilities for Germany's V rockets. But there was obvi- 
ously no relationship whatsoever between the numbers of able-bodied 
men and women murdered and the labor needs of the Reich’s econ- 
omy.?7 

The fundamental difficulty in the interpretive thrust of these two 
volumes is therefore that they fail to integrate the Holocaust into the 
general explanation of the concentration camp system. Had the Nazi 
regime not conducted the genocide of the Jews, but rather treated the 
Jews more or less in the same manner as all other political, ethnic, and 
national groups it was busily exploiting and murdering, then the ap- 
proach proposed by these volumes would have appeared quite rea- 
sonable. Indeed, we would have had to conclude that the Nazi camp 
system was substantially similar to that of other totalitarian states, not 
least the Soviet Union.* It is possible to argue, of course, that in the 
Nazi case we have two separate, though related, developments: the 
concentration camp system, on the one hand, and the persecution and 
genocide of the Jews, on the other. But since neither the editors nor the 
contributors of this work propose such an approach, one is left unclear 
as to how these events and developments fit together and what is the 
relationship between them. 

Here, to be sure, different scholarly and national traditions offer 
their own solutions. Polish scholars (both in the new German collec- 
tion and in the earlier Israeli volume) are keen to point out the sacri- 
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fice of the Polish nation and the help rendered by Poles to Jews in es- 
caping or fighting the Germans.*? These historians are reluctant to con- 
cede the antisemitism that pervaded 1930s and 1940s Poland, and tend 
to underplay the differences between German anti-Polish and anti- 
Jewish policies. Conversely, a fair number of Israeli and non-Israeli 
Jewish scholars stress the uniqueness of Jewish fate in the war and the 
role of antisemitism in determining the course and nature of the Holo- 
caust.° Such views, however, are at best under-represented in this 
massive collaborative work, especially as regards antisemitism. In- 
deed, most German contributors relegate ideological motivation and 
traditional prejudice to a secondary role, and appear intent on re- 
dressing a perceived imbalance in the scholarship on the camps that 
over-stresses the case of the Jews. 

One could conclude by saying that those who wish to survey the full 
array of current research, trends, and debates in scholarship on the 
Nazi camps and the Holocaust, would do well to read all 2,000 pages 
in the German and Israeli collections, as well as some other new works 
on the topic.>! But there is one last important issue that is unfortu- 
nately only fleetingly referred to in the National Socialist Concentration 
Camps, namely, the long-term impact of the camps on our current ex- 
istence. Considering the public debates in Germany over the legacy of 
Nazism, it is a pity that these volumes avoid any discussion of such 
crucial topics as postwar justice in Germany, the politics of “overcom- 
ing” the past, the individual and collective psychological impact of 
Nazism on the Germans, and the teaching and representation of that 
period. It is, after all, well worth asking why, fifty years after the event, 
anew generation of German scholars has undertaken to study Nazism 
with such zeal and energy.?? 
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In his 1969 novel, Man Son of Dog, the Israeli writer Yoram Kaniuk 
described the impact of the Holocaust on Israeli society: 


Who is left? Burnt remnants, wretched nervous wrecks . . . Halved 
people, quartered people . . . All of us—moaning and yawning and 
striving to make money, build houses, hurry, quick quick, but all this 
happens during the daytime. At night we wake up in the spacious 
houses, the modern apartments, the elegant cars, at night we have 
nightmares and we scream, because the devil scratched blue numbers 
on our arms. Do you know .. . what kinds of screams fill this country 
in the middle of the night? Powerful screams . . . all those numbers, 
screaming and weeping, not knowing why and for what reason and 
how and when... there is no escape. Therefore they scream, they 
weep with burning humiliation. The knowledge . . . that they were 
raw material in the most sophisticated factory in Europe, under a 
heaven in which God sat as an exiled foreigner . . . That knowledge 
drives us insane—and we have become a country which is the great- 
est insane asylum on earth.°? 


This harrowing passage illustrates the need to integrate the after- 
math of the camps into any historical work that wishes to analyze their 
meaning for our time. Indeed, nothing would widen the perspective 
of German scholars writing on Nazism more than a new focus on its 
long-term impact on the victims. For it is only in this manner that we 
can come to realize the extent to which the crimes of the Third Reich 
have stamped our entire civilization throughout the second half of the 
twentieth century and beyond. 


53 In Hebrew, Y. Kaniuk, Man Son of Dog (Tel Aviv, 1969), 46, cited in G. Shaked, “Be- 
tween the Wailing Wall and Massada: The Holocaust and the Self-Consciousness of Is- 
raeli Society,” in Major Changes Within the Jewish People in the Wake of the Holocaust, ed. 
Y. Gutman (Jerusalem, 1996). 521-22, in Hebrew. Kaniuk’s novel appeared in English 
as Adam Resurrected (New York, 1971). 
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PERPETRATOR MOTIVATION AND 
MONOCAUSAL EXPLANATIONS 


THE BACKGROUND 
ven before the Nazi murder machine ground to a halt 
under the pressure of the greatest military alliance ever 
assembled, scholars, intellectuals, and thinking people 
throughout the world began applying themselves to the crucial ques- 
tions: How was “the nation of Goethe and Schiller” transformed into 
a barbarous, genocidal dictatorship, and what was at the root of the 
Third Reich’s attempt to annihilate the Jews? Since 1945, the constant 
preoccupation with this central event of the twentieth century has 
produced a virtual flood of explanations, interpretations and theories, 
historical monographs and biographies, psychological analyses and 
personal memoirs, works of fiction and documentaries.’ If this im- 
mense intellectual effort has until now failed to yield a wholly satis- 
factory answer, it has not been for lack of trying. The difficulty can be 
traced back to the horror, the complexity, and the magnitude of the 
event itself. The Holocaust is not ineffable and unexplainable. But no 
single explanation or representation seems to encompass the phe- 
nomenon as a whole.” 
The attempts to explain Nazism and the Holocaust have followed 
very different paths. In 1945, the British historian A. J. P. Taylor pub- 


1 Recent surveys in W. Benz, The Holocaust (New York, 1999); O. Bartov, ed., The 
Holocaust: Origins, Implementation, Aftermath (London, 2000). See further in R. Rosen- 
baum, Explaining Hitler: A Search for the Origins of his Evil (New York, 1998); Y. Bauer 
and N. Rotenstreich, eds., The Holocaust as Historical Experience (New York, 1981); A. H. 
Rosenfeld, ed., Thinking about the Holocaust: After Half a Century (Bloomington, 1997); 
E. Sicher, ed., Breaking Crystal: Writing and Memory after Auschwitz (Urbana, IL., 1998); 
S. D. Ezrahi, By Words Alone: The Holocaust in Literature (Chicago, 1980). 

2 For thoughtful essays on this issue, see S. Friedlander, Memory, History, and the Ex- 
termination of the Jews of Europe (Bloomington, 1993). 
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lished a book entitled The Course of German History in which he traced 
the roots of Nazism all the way back to Luther. As far as Taylor was 
concerned (at least at the time: he changed his opinion later), the Ger- 
man penchant for authoritarianism, obedience, and brutality was al- 
ready a long-established fact by the time Hitler came to power; it was 
this special path of German history that explained the horrors of the 
Third Reich.? This notion of a special path was elaborated upon and 
greatly expanded in numerous studies by German scholars in the 
1960s and 19708, and it has become known as the Sonderweg theory. 
Hans-Ulrich Wehler, one of the most prominent proponents of this the- 
ory, claimed that Germany had taken a different turn in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, and thereby developed unique and perni- 
cious traits which made it increasingly different from more “normal” 
western societies such as Britain and France. It was this abnormality of 
German history, reflected in its political, social, and economic struc- 
ture, that was at the root of Nazism’s “seizure of power.”* 

While many German historians spent the better part of two decades 
debating and finally rejecting the Sonderweg theory, other scholars, 
mainly Marxist ones, proposed that the Holocaust was merely an as- 
pect of European fascism, which was itself seen as one of the death 
throes of capitalism. Still others, among whom Hannah Arendt stands 
out most prominently, asserted that genocide was inherent to what 
they called the totalitarian state, which was most perfectly represented 
by Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s Soviet Union.> Conversely, many 
Jewish historians, such as Shmuel Ettinger and Shmuel Almog, argued 
that the Holocaust must be traced back to the Christian-European 
tradition of antisemitism. Acknowledging the transformation of tra- 
ditional religious and socio-economic anti-Jewish sentiments into po- 
litical and racial antisemitism in the late nineteenth century, such 
scholars of Jewish history nevertheless argued that no structural in- 
terpretation of Nazism and the Holocaust was plausible without ad- 
mitting the central role of a pernicious anti-Jewish imagery, theology, 


3 A.J. P. Taylor, The Course of German History: A Survey of the Development of Germany 
since 1815 (London, 1945). But A. J. P. Taylor, The Origins of the Second World War (New 
York, 1961) presents Hitler’s foreign policy in the 1930s as perfectly reasonable. 

* H.-U. Wehler, The German Empire, 1871-1918 (1973; Providence, 1993). 

. 5 D. Blackbourn and G. Eley, The Peculiarities of German History: Bourgeois Society and 
Politics in Nineteenth-Century Germany (New York, 1984); I. Kershaw, The Nazi Dictator- 
ship, 3d ed. (London, 1993), chap. 2; H. Arendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism (New York, 
1951). 
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and demagoguery, dating back to the Middle Ages and greatly en- 
hanced by the pseudo-scientific discourse of social-Darwinism and eu- 
genics in the modern era.® 

Over the years, many other theories and interpretations have been 
proposed. The two main paradigms of the debate were the “intention- 
alist” interpretation, which placed Hitler and his long-term maniacal 
antisemitism at the center of the event, and the “functionalist” school, 
which stressed the “polycratic” structure of the Nazi regime and its 
predilection for “cumulative radicalization” rather than any premedi- 
tated decision on genocide.” 

In recent years there has been a tremendous surge of interest in the 
Holocaust, expressed in numerous films, novels, museums and, not 
least, works of scholarship. Much of the new scholarship on Nazism 
and the Holocaust has been of remarkable quality, making use of 
newly discovered documents and new methodologies. New interpre- 
tations, based on extensive archival research, of the origins and course 
of Nazi Germany’s eugenic, racial; demographic, and genocidal poli- 
cies, by such scholars as Michael Burleigh and Ian Kershaw in Britain, 

. Christopher Browning and Gordon Horwitz in the United States, and 
Götz Aly and Hannes Heer in Germany, have made it necessary to re- 
vise our understanding of the Holocaust and its perpetrators.® Simi- 
larly, works on the memory and representation of the event, its impact 
on the survivors, and its use and abuse by states and various political 
interests, written by such scholars as Lawrence Langer, Berel Lang, 
James Young, and Saul Friedlander, have greatly deepened our knowl- 
edge of the victims, the bystanders, and the role of commemoration in 
the post-Auschwitz era.? 


6 S. Ettinger, Modern Anti-Semitism (Tel Aviv, 1978), in Hebrew; S. Almog, ed., Anti- 
semitism Through the Ages (Oxford, 1988); See also J. Katz, From Prejudice to Destruction: 
Anti-Semitism, 1700-1933 (Cambridge,.Mass., 1980), and, most recently, J. Carroll, Con- 
stantine’s Sword: The Church and the Jews (Boston, 2001). The opposite view is in A. S. 
Lindemann, Esau’s Tears: Modern Anti-Semitism and the Rise of the Jews (Cambridge, 
1997). On racism, see G. L. Mosse, Toward the Final Solution: A History of European Racism 
(Madison, Wisc., 1985). 

7 See in more detail above, chapter 3, first section, and references therein. 

8 M. Burleigh, The Third Reich: A New History (New York, 2000); I. Kershaw, Hitler, 
2 vols. (New York, 1999-2000); C. R. Browning, Ordinary Men: Reserve Police Battalion 
101 and the Final Solution in Poland (New York, 1992); G. J. Horwitz, In the Shadow of 
Death: Living Outside the Gates of Mauthausen (New York, 1990); Aly, “Final Solution”: 
Nazi Population Policy and the Murder of the European Jews (1995; New York, 1999); H. 
Heer, Tote Zonen: Die deutsche Wehrmacht an der Ostfront (Hamburg, 1999). 

9 L. L. Langer, Holocaust Testimonies: The Ruins of Memory (New Haven, 1991); B. 
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THE BOOK 

Published in 1996, Daniel Jonah Goldhagen’s Hitler’s Willing Execu- 
tioners is a big and ambitious work.!° It is big in every respect: its phys- 
ical size, its historical reach, the magnitude of the audience that it seeks 
(and has managed) to attract, the volume of scholarship that it dis- 
misses, the intensity and scale of its condemnation, and, not least, its 
sense of its own importance. Goldhagen makes big claims, disdaining 
qualifications and subtleties, often making sweeping generalizations 
so as not to allow any culprits to get away. The writing is passionate, 
often angry. The book is almost obsessively repetitive, hammering the 
same point over and over again. 

It should be stressed that Goldhagen’s book takes up some very im- 
portant issues. In some of its parts, it makes a useful contribution and 
provides a necessary correction to the existing literature. But precisely 
because it is so replete with wrath, accusations, finger-pointing, insin- 
uations, and self-righteousness, it does a disservice to the considerable 
work invested in researching and writing it and to the issues it seeks 
to introduce into the debate. This is history in black and white, and it 
pleases those impatient with careful argument and weighing of evi- 
dence. As for scholars who have spent a lifetime of research and writ- 
ing on Nazism and the Holocaust, its dismissive attitude toward their 
work has made it exceedingly difficult for them to sympathize with its 
more important arguments. 

Goldhagen makes a powerful case for a version of one of the oldest, 
most traditional, and in the previous couple of decades largely dis- 
credited interpretations of the Holocaust. He should be praised for his 
courage in doing so. Paradoxically, he also claims to present a com- 
pletely new interpretation of the event, which supersedes anything 
that has been written so far. This bewildering claim for originality is 
based on his insistence that he is the very first scholar ever to have writ- 
ten on the perpetrators; that he can thereby, and for the very first time, 
conclusively demonstrate that the vast majority of the German popu- 
lation were murderers, actually or potentially; and that, in contradic- 
tion to an alleged scholarly consensus, he has finally proven that the 
main moving engine, the principal motivation, the factor that explains 


Lang, The Future of the Holocaust: Between History and Memory (Ithaca, 1999);J. E. Young, 
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der, Memory. 
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all facets of the Holocaust, was European antisemitism in general, and 
its specific German variety in particular. 

There is nothing original in claiming that antisemitism was at the 
core of the Holocaust.!! Moreover, quite apart from the voluminous 
scholarship that has advanced this assertion over the years, this has al- 
ways been the “common sense” view in much of Europe, the United 
States, and Israel. Not surprisingly, it has always been the opinion of 
traditional Jews and remains the single most influential interpretation 
of what orthodox Jews (and a considerable number of secular Hebrew- 
speakers) call the churban, or the Destruction. Associating the Holo- 
caust with the destruction of the Temple (churban beit ha’mikdash), and 
linking both to the eternal hatred of the Gentiles for the Jews (and to 
the Jews’ sins against God), is crucial to the interpretation of the Nazi 
genocide by a community which would otherwise have to confront the 
question of God’s tolerance of, if not direct complicity in, the near- 
total destruction of His people.!? 

This being said, however, it is not necessary to claim originality of 
interpretation in order to stress once more the importance of anti- 
semitism, in its traditional and in its modern, racist forms, as an ar- 
guably crucial and (in recent mainstream scholarship) somewhat 
underemphasized condition of the Holocaust. Still, antisemitism as 
such is not a sufficient condition for explaining the specific nature of 
the Nazi-attempted genocide of the Jews. That many Germans were 
imbued with antisemitic ideas and images, especially after years of ex- 
posure to Nazi propaganda and indoctrination, may seem obvious, 
but it needs reiterating in view of several influential interpretations of 
Nazism and the Holocaust that have generally downplayed this fac- 
tor.15 In this sense, Goldhagen was quite right to bring back the old ar- 


11 See L. Poliakov, Harvest of Hate: The Nazi Program for the Destruction of The Jews of 
Europe (Philadelphia, 1954); P. Pulzer, The Rise of Political Anti-Semitism in Germany and 
Austria (New York, 1964); S. L. Gilman and S. Katz, eds., Anti-Semitism in Times of Cri- 
sis (New York, 1991); R. S. Wistrich, Antisemitism: The Longest Hatred (New York, 1991). 

12 Further in O. Bartov, Murder in Our Midst: The Holocaust, Industrial Killing, and 
Representation (New York, 1996), 54-60; E. L. Fackenheim, “The Rebirth of the Holy 
Remnant,” and D. Michman, “The Impact of the Holocaust on Religious Jewry,” in Ma- 
jor Changes Within the Jewish People in the Wake of the Holocaust, ed. Y. Gutman (Jeru- 
salem, 1996), 603-12 and 613-56, respectively, in Hebrew; G. Greenberg, “Orthodox 
Jewish Thought in the Wake of the Holocaust: Tamim Pa’alo of 1947,” in In God's Name: 
Genocide and Religion in the Twentieth Century, ed. O. Bartov and P. Mack (New York, 
2001), 316-41. 

13 The most recent evaluation of this issue is Bankier, ed., Probing the Depths of German 
Antisemitism: German Society and the Persecution of the Jews, 1933-1941 (New York, 2000). 
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gument on the demonization of the Jews as playing a significant role 
in their barbarous treatment by individual Germans, as well as in le- 
gitimizing their persecution and ultimate mass murder for much of the 
German population. 14 
Unfortunately, Goldhagen’s book does not give due credit to the 
many studies that have probed the political radicalization and ideo- 
logical indoctrination of several important sectors of German society, 
such as the youth, the army, the veterans of the First World War, and 
the Freikorps paramilitary units of the 1920s, that is, those elements of 
society in the interwar years which provided the bulk of Hitler’s per- 
petrators.15 By referring to other studies which have similarly stressed 
the importance of ideological motivation and the mobilization of prej- 
udice by the Nazi regime, not least among the soldiers of the Wehr- 
macht, Goldhagen might have had to surrender his claim of originality, 
but his book would have gained a great deal in subtlety of argument.'® 
Conceived as a wholesale revision of the history of the Holocaust, 
` Goldhagen’s book devotes the first part (about one hundred pages) to 
a survey of European and German antisemitism before and during the 
early years following Hitler’s “seizure of power.”!” These chapters do 
not add much to our knowledge of antisemitism, nor do they do much 
justice to the subject. Reading them, one might believe that the histor- 
ical process of Jewish emancipation and assimilation into European 
culture never took place; that the great cultural surge within Jewish 
communities throughout Europe, and particularly in Germany, in the 
nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth century, is a 
myth, and that the Holocaust was already on the minds of the major- 
ity of Europeans, or at least Germans, since 1848 at the very latest. If 
we are to accept Goldhagen’s version, German Jews were either blind 
or downright stupid, since the writing was on the wall for one hun- 
dred years, and their whole existence was founded on an illusion.1® 


14 On “redemptive antisemitism,” see S. Friedlander, Nazi Germany and the Jews, vol. 
1 (New York, 1997), chap. 3. 

15 G, Rempel, Hitler’s Children: The Hitler Youth and the SS (Chapel Hill, 1989); James 
M. Diehl, Paramilitary Politics in Weimar Germany (Bloomington, 1977); K. Theweleit, 
Male Fantasies, 2 vols. (Minneapolis, 1987-1980); F. L. Carsten, The Reichswehr and Pol- 
itics 1918-1933 (Oxford, 1966). 

16 J, Förster, “The German Army and the Ideological War against the Soviet Union,” 
in The Policies of Genocide: Jews and Soviet Prisoners of War in Nazi Germany, ed. G. 
Hirschfeld (London, 1986), 15-29; O. Bartov, Hitler's Army: Soldiers, Nazis, and War in 
the Third Reich (New York, 1991). 
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This view of the past also confronts us with serious problems about the 
present, since what Goldhagen calls “eliminationist antisemitism,” the 
forerunner of its exterminationist version, appears to have totally van- 
ished from Germany after 1945.19 

To say that this is the first study of the perpetrators is, to use the term 
that Goldhagen applies to most of the historical interpretations criti- 
cized in his book, simply false.*° Indeed, as with his chapters on anti- 
semitism, Goldhagen himself refers to several studies that have 
devoted a great deal of work to the perpetrators on all levels of the 
Nazi murder regime.” Curiously, Götz Aly’s “Final Solution” (dis- 
cussed in chapter 3, above), published in Germany shortly before 
Goldhagen’s book, makes precisely the same claim, although its inter- 
pretation of the Holocaust is almost exactly the opposite of Hitler's 
Willing Executioners, presenting as it does a rather sophisticated and 
complex version of the functionalist thesis, based on a mass of hitherto 
unknown documents.” Whether we accept Aly’s or Goldhagen’s in- 
terpretations (and both of them are problematic and far too polarized), 
neither is justified in his claim of originality. 

Yet Goldhagen’s dilemma is greater than Aly’s, since the latter has 
identified one group of perpetrators about whom relatively little was 
known until he turned his attention to them, namely, the middle-rank- 
ing Nazi bureaucrats who were involved in planning the massive re- 
settlement of ethnic Germans (Volksdeutsche) in western Poland and 
who simultaneously organized the expulsion, concentration, and 
finally murder of the Jews from those same areas, along with large 
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numbers of non-Jewish Poles (who were, however, not slated for ex- 
termination). Goldhagen, by contrast, is concerned with a type of 
perpetrator about whom one of the foremost historians of the Holo- 
caust, Christopher Browning, has already published an important 
study.? It is no coincidence, in fact, that Browning's book is called Or- 
dinary Men and Goldhagen’s is called Ordinary Germans. 

On the most basic level, Goldhagen’s book is a reply to, and an at- 
tempt to refute, Browning’s thesis, using to a large extent the same doc- 
umentation but drawing different conclusions from it. There is 
nothing unusual in two scholars reaching different conclusions from 
the same sources. What is disturbing is not only that Goldhagen as- 
serts repeatedly the originality of his sources, but that at the same time 
he makes unwarranted and unfair attacks on Browning, insinuating 
that for some reason or another Browning had not used certain docu- 
ments which did not sustain his thesis, documents which, had they 
been cited, irrefutably show Goldhagen’s view to be the only possible 
one. Goldhagen launches not merely a debate over interpretation, but 
also an attack on the scholarly integrity of another historian of the 
Holocaust, made in countless notes throughout the text and hinting at 
some unspoken fault, some illicit sympathy.?® 


THE DEBATE 

And what is the debate all about? Browning has investigated the po- 
lice battalions used by the Nazi regime to perpetrate mass killing on 
Jewish communities in Poland between 1941 and 1943. His research 
concentrated especially on the Hamburg Reserve Police Battalion 101, 
which was composed of relatively old men who had been exposed 
only to a minimal degree of Nazi indoctrination and showed no signs 
of being enthusiastic supporters of Hitler. This was not a unit normally 
associated with the death-squads or Einsatzgruppen of the SS and the 
SD. At least at the beginning of its murder activities, moreover, the men 
were given the option not to take an active part in the killing. And yet 


23 See G. Aly and S. Heim, Vordenker der Vernichtung: Auschwitz und die deutschen 
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they became mass murderers. Browning’s explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is that these “ordinary men” became acclimatized to mass 
killing during the first few murder operations and ended up (with few 
exceptions) viewing them as part of a job, distasteful as it might have 
been to some of them, which they had to carry out. In Browning’s ac- 
count, it was not beliefs but circumstances which made ordinary men 
into killers.27 

Goldhagen has also studied Reserve Police Battalion 101, along with 
some other units for which there apparently exists less documentation. 
Employing the same evidence regärding the manpower composition 
of this unit, he claims that these perpetrators, precisely because they 
were spared massive indoctrination owing to their age, are the best il- 
lustration of the fact that they were not ordinary men but ordinary Ger- 
mans. That is, that they were representative of German society, which 
had internalized “eliminationist” and therefore potentially extermina- 
tionist antisemitism long before Hitler came to power. Goldhagen 
stresses that its members could avoid participation in the killing, and 
so they killed, in his view, not because of their circumstances but be- 
cause of their hatred of Jews. Most of them not only enjoyed killing, as 
Goldhagen shows, they also tortured their victims horribly before fi- 
nally murdering them.” 

It is quite possible, of course, to stake out a third position, one which 
stresses a crucial factor neglected both by Browning’s circumstantial 
interpretation and by Goldhagen’s essentialist view, namely the pow- 
erful impact of ideology and indoctrination on the perpetrators. I agree 
with Goldhagen that it is more than likely that many of these killers 
were motivated by antisemitic sentiments and truly believed that it 
was necessary to kill Jews. Yet to say that they represented all Germans 
in the Third Reich, and, even more radically, that they were represen- 
tative of widespread German sentiments even before Hitler’s regime, 
is a judgment that is impossible to prove and too farfetched to be of 
any analytical or historical value. I have myself disagreed with Brown- 
ing’s diminishment of ideological motivation among the perpetrators 
(and have stressed its importance in my own work on German sol- 
diers); yet as his meticulous research demonstrates (and as my own 
work on the brutalization of soldiers also indicates), one cannot dis- 
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miss the reality of acclimatization to murder by repeated involvement 
in it.? 

Goldhagen does not present sufficient evidence to refute this claim, 
and his argument that we cannot believe the perpetrators’ assertions 
about their initial reluctance to kill in testimonies given twenty years 
later is highly problematic for the simple reason that his own study is 
based almost exclusively on those same testimonies.» There is a great 
deal of evidence to show that a dehumanized view of Jews (and Rus- 
sians, Bolsheviks, Gypsies, Poles, and others) did play an important 
role in motivating Hitler’s murderers. But Goldhagen’s own evidence 
suggests (along with much more documentation that he does not cite) 
that this view was internalized largely during the Third Reich. Even if 
the perpetrators on whom Goldhagen has chosen to focus were in their 
late thirties, they had nevertheless spent many years under Hitler’s 
rule and were exposed to massive propaganda before they set out to 
kill Jews (as Robert Gellately has shown in his work on the Gestapo).*! 
To be sure, Nazi ideology was most successful where it made use of ex- 
isting prejudices; antisemitism, as well as fear of Slavs and Bolsheviks, 
was widespread before 1933, although how widespread is difficult to 
gauge, and whether it differed from such sentiments, say, in Poland, is 
doubtful.?? But it was only in the Third Reich that these sentiments 
were given the sanction of the regime and could be provided with the 
impetus of a sophisticated propaganda machine wielded by a modern 
state. 

Moreover, it would have been useful to contextualize the case of the 
police battalions by reference to regular army soldiers who massacred 
vast numbers of non-Jewish Russians, along with Poles, Serbs, Greeks, 
Italians, and so forth.” This is important precisely because of Goldha- 
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gen’s insistence on the disproportionate attention paid to the death 
camps in Holocaust scholarship and the need to focus more closely on 
murder units such as the police battalions that he has studied (a prob- 
lematic assertion to which I will return). The soldiers carried out their 
“tasks” efficiently and often willingly. At the same time, as Mark Ma- 
zower has shown, there were also complaints about the demoralizing 
effects of massacring, especially the massacring of women and chil- 
dren.*4 

This does not mean that the troops were not motivated by powerful 
prejudices, reinforced by years of ideological indoctrination and bru- 
talization by image and deed. It does mean, however, that anti- 
semitism is not sufficient as a single factor in explaining the conduct 
of individual German soldiers, policemen, SS or SD men, or anyone in- 
volved in murder during that period. It is much more convincing to ar- 
gue that such actions were the result of a cluster of conditions, some 
ideological and some existential, some reality and others rooted in a 
distorted perception of it. No single element can explain this terrible 
phenomenon. We wish that it could, on the assumption that by doing 
away with that element we could eliminate the possibility of such bru- 
tality altogether. But much that has happened since the end of the 
Holocaust demonstrates that massacres and Bode can find many 
reasons to occur. 

In order to further substantiate his case that “ordinary” Germans 
were imbued with a blind hatred of Jews and were therefore all po- 
tential torturers and murderers simply waiting for the opportunity to 
vent their wild passions on the victims, Goldhagen devotes several 
chapters to the labor camps and the death marches during the last 
months and weeks of the Nazi regime. Dismissing a whole body of lit- 
erature on the relationship between Nazi demographic policies, forced 
labor, and extermination as “false,” he proceeds to demonstrate that 
labor camps were only one more example of the Germans’ desire to hu- 
miliate, to torture, and to kill Jews.?® He provides some horrifying and 
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hitherto unknown information on a number of labor camps and makes 
a strong case for the barbarity of the guards. And he provides disturb- 
ing and (to my knowledge) previously unpublished information on 
some specific death marches at the end of the war, mostly culled from 
testimonies by perpetrators given in the 1960s, and shows that even 
when left to their own devices, even when ordered by Himmler him- 
self (for his own selfish reasons) no longer to mistreat Jews, the guards 
of these senseless marches behaved in the most atrocious manner.?® 

And yet it is not at all clear that these cases actually sustain Goldha- 
gen’s thesis. His repeated question—why did the Nazis treat the Jews so 
terribly?—sounds strangely naive and out of place. The men and women 
about whom he writes were involved in a genocidal undertaking, un- 
precedented in its ferocity and its scale. They were obviously under the 
influence of a good measure of Nazi ideology, exposure to endless bar- 
barities, and circumstances which brought out in them the most base in- 
stincts, while facing victims who had been reduced to a condition in 
which they appeared to resemble precisely the kind of Untermenschen 
that Nazi propaganda had always claimed them to be. 

Moreover, there are serious contradictions within Goldhagen’s ac- 
counts. While arguing that these brutal killers were merely “ordinary 
Germans,” he presents not a few killers who were either ethnic Ger- 
mans, that is, men and women who had been raised and educated far 
from the culture he claims to have been imbued with a unique brand 
of “eliminationist antisemitism,” or non-Germans, Ukrainians, Lithu- 
anians, and so forth.?” To be sure, these perpetrators were probably at 
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least as antisemitic as the Germans. But then what are we to do with 
Goldhagen’s argument about the specificity of German antisemitism? 

Even more problematic, perhaps, is the fact that, in his zeal to show 
the inhumanity of all Germans, Goldhagen notes that the guards of the 
death marches refused to allow the starving Jews to eat food thrown 
to them by the inhabitants of the towns through which they passed. He 
does not remark upon the rather obvious fact that the people who 
threw that food to the Jews were also “ordinary” Germans. Such acts 
of kindness were probably rare occurrences, though Goldhagen cites a 
surprisingly high number of such cases; but they do indicate that some 
Germans, even as late as 1945, recognized Jewish victims to be human 
beings.*® 


THE SINGULARITY OF THE HOLOCAUST 

The most troubling aspect of Goldhagen’s book is its contention that 
“ordinary” Germans belonged to an entirely extraordinary people, a 
people unlike any other, which had been that way for the better part 
of a century. He cites the Sonderweg thesis approvingly as still further 
proof of his thesis, but in fact his argument differs greatly from the Ger- 
man original: the proponents of the “special path” had stressed. struc- 
tural factors, while he rejects those out of hand and emphasizes the 
mental makeup of the German psyche, an argument entirely foreign to 
the body of scholarship to which he refers.?? Goldhagen’s view of Ger- 
many cannot be sustained by evidence, and like all essentialist views 
it does not require evidence; it is inimical to strictly historical analysis. 
People may well act as they do because of what they are; but tautology 
rarely makes for good history. 

And what are the implications of such a notion that there exists a na- 
tion of ingrained murderers? How useful is this assumption for ex- 
plaining a historical phenomenon? To what extent is this a bizarre 
inversion of the Nazi view of the Jews as an insidious, inherently evil 
nation? At one point Goldhagen himself seems to recognize the dan- 
ger in his argument. He remarks in a footnote that the Germans since 
1945 are different, having somehow gone through a rapid process of 
democratization and denazification which transformed them almost 
overnight into normal (ordinary?) men and women.“ But this is only 
a footnote. We are left with the thesis that the Germans were normally 

38 Thid., 348-49. See also Horwitz, chap. 7. 
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monsters, and that the only role of the Nazi regime was to furnish them 
with the opportunity to act on their evil desires. This is not a new idea. 
It was, quite naturally, entertained by many of their victims. But as an 
historical explanation of a specific eventit is useless, and not really his- 
torical at all. 

In this sense, although Goldhagen has attempted to combine a long- 
term context for his thesis with what he claims to be a “thick” de- 
scription of the perpetrators’ actions, his book is in fact an entirely 
decontextualized interpretation of the Holocaust. It fails to confront 
the central question of the Nazi genocide, with which those very schol- 
ars he dismisses so nonchalantly have tried (with varying degrees of 
success) to grapple for so long—namely, what was it that made the 
Holocaust a wholly unprecedented event in human history and an 
event which was part and parcel of the specific historical conditions 
from which it evolved? For genocides are anything but a new phe- 
nomenon. Brutality, mass killings, torture, sadism, and everything 
which Goldhagen is at pains to describe in gory detail, are as old as hu- 
manity itself. And as new: it suffices to recall the recent butcheries in 
Rwanda and Bosnia to see that these particular aspects of the Holo- 
caust are anything but unique. What was—and remains—unprece- 
dented about the Holocaust is a wholly different matter, one which 
Goldhagen avoids treating: the industrial killing of millions of human 
beings in factories of death, ordered by a modern state, organized by 
a conscientious bureaucracy, and supported by a law-abiding, patri- 
otic, “civilized” society.*1 

Never before, or after, has a state decided to devote so many of its 
technological, organizational, and intellectual resources to the sole 
purpose of murdering every single member of a certain category of 
people in a process that combined the knowledge acquired in mass in- 
dustrial production with the experience of waging total war. This was 
a novel phenomenon: striving to produce corpses with the same meth- 
ods employed to produce goods. In this case, however, destruction 
was the goal of production, not its opposite. 

In circumstances of mass murder, sadism flourishes; but sadism is 
not unique to the Holocaust. Antisemitism is a pernicious phenome- 
non with long historical roots, but the question remains as to how was 
it employed in creating and legitimating death camps rather than ex- 
pressed in savage pogroms. We need to probe much deeper into the 
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culture that produced genocide in the heart of European civilization. 
What was it that induced Nobel Prize-winning scientists, internation- 
ally respected legal scholars, physicians known throughout the world 
for their research into the human body and their desire to ameliorate 
the lot of humanity, to become not merely opportunistic accomplices, 
but in many ways the initiators and promoters of this attempt to sub- 
ject the human race to a vast surgical operation by means of mass ex- 
termination of whole categories of human beings? What was there (or 
is there) in our culture that made the concept of transforming human- 
ity by means of eugenic and racial cleansing seem so practical and ra- 
tional? And how was all this ‘related to the immense advances in 
science over the preceding century, the widespread disenchantment 
with some aspects of modernity, and, not least, the mass slaughter of 
Europeans on the battlefields of the Great War in 1914-18?4 

These are all critical questions that Goldhagen fails to treat, and so 
his book cannot claim by any stretch of the imagination to be a new in- 
terpretation of the Holocaust. It is a useful study of some aspects of the 
genocide of the Jews, aspects which have many common features with 
other genocides throughout history. Indeed, by focusing on these 
events, Goldhagen undermines his own claim regarding the unique- 
ness of the Holocaust, for his book completely misses precisely those 
aspects of the genocide which have made it stand out as unprece- 
dented even in the bloodiest century humanity has seen; and by doing 
so it fails to demonstrate any understanding for the profound and con- 
tinuing relevance of the industrial killing perfected by the Nazis for 
our own societies. 

Goldhagen believes that he has cut straight through the tortuous 
and often contradictory arguments of a vast amount of scholarship and 
given us the clear, simple, strangely comforting answer for which we 
had all been longing. He is wrong. By eschewing subtlety and nuance, 
and by mistaking passion for an impatience with complexity, Goldha- 
gen is actually appealing to a public that wants to hear what it already 
believes. By doing so, he obscures the fact that the Holocaust was too 
murky and too horrible to be reduced to simplistic interpretations that 
rob it of its pertinence to our own time. 
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Germans as Nazis 
GOLDHAGEN’S HOLOCAUST 
AND THE WORLD 


hether it generated enthusiasm or wrath, Schaden- 
freude or indifference, the “Goldhagen phenomenon” 
provides us with an opportunity to investigate the im- 
pact of Nazism and the Holocaust on the redefinition of national and 
group identities at the end of the millennium. While chapter 5 consid- 
ered some of the merits and limitations of Hitler’s Willing Executioners, 
the goal of this chapter is to view the book’s reception as a kind of mea- 
suring-rod for the changing and differing perceptions of the Holocaust 
in several national contexts.! While a number of previous commer- 
cially successful representations of Jewish persecution under the Third 
Reich have similarly both reflected and molded public attitudes, the 
crucial distinction here is that Goldhagen’s book was the first scholarly 
study of the Shoah to have gained the status of an international best 
seller.2 Hence, this chapter will be also concerned with the gap (more 
obvious in some countries than in others) between the book’s critical 
reception by the scholarly community and its unprecedented popu- 
larity among otherwise very different reading publics. These different 
reactions to the book arguably reveal a lack of communication between 
self-enclosed academic discourses and popular opinions on an issue 
that remains central to individual, group, and national self-definition 
throughout much of the Western hemisphere. 
In the following pages I thus discuss American, German, French, 


1 For reviews of the book, see J. H. Schoeps, ed., Ein Volk von Mördern? Die Doku- 
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and Israeli reactions to Goldhagen’s book. What interests me in each 
case is the extent to which the controversy over the book was inte- 
grated into, changed the terms of, or remained peripheral to other ma- 
jor public, intellectual and academic debates. Depending on the 
specific national context, such debates concern the relationship be- 
tween history and memory, tensions between group and national 
identity, distinctions between complicity and resistance, generational 
conflicts, and, not least, the links between past and present atrocity. 
Clearly, this controversy touches on a question that should concern 
all scholars. To what extent can we mold public opinion without 
compromising our professional principles and reputation? And con- 
versely, can we remain entirely aloof from the influence of our envi- 
ronment, its politics, prejudices, and seductions? In order to illustrate 
the complexities of this issue, I demonstrate, by way of conclusion, that 
Stanley Milgram’s behaviorist theories, frequently cited during the 
Goldhagen debate as an example of an ideologically neutral explana- 
tion of human conduct in extreme situations, were in fact strongly in- 
fluenced by his own class, gender, and ethnic prejudices.? This only 
reinforces my conviction that even the most careful and balanced 
scholarly interpretations of human conduct are invariably implicated 
in the conventions of their time. 


HOLOCAUST IDENTITY: MULTICULTURALISM 
AND THE POLITICS OF VICTIMHOOD 

Even before it became available in bookstores, Goldhagen’s book be- 
gan drawing massive media attention in the United States, much of it 
ranging from positive to wildly enthusiastic.* Indeed, one is hard put 
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to think of another scholarly book, even of smaller dimensions and less 
heavily burdened by academic jargon, that has met with such a bar- 
rage of reviews, commentary, and interviews in the print and elec- 
tronic media. The unprecedented excitement surrounding the book 
has been attributed by some to a cleverly managed public relations 
campaign by the publisher, combined with the media savvy of the au- 
thor and, not least, his assertion that he had come up with a definitive 
answer to one of the century’s most troubling questions, namely, why 
did the Holocaust happen? But while these explanations cannot be 
wholly dismissed, I would argue that from the perspective of the pre- 
sent they do not sufficiently clarify the larger context of this phenom- 
enon. 

The most striking aspect of the book’s reception in the United States 
was the difference between the media’s all out enthusiasm and the far 
more cautious and often highly critical reaction of the scholarly com- 
munity. In the meantime, of course, thanks to the media’s short at- 
tention span, the book has been relegated to the status of “history” on 
those rare occasions that it is still referred to at all. As for specialists, 
Goldhagen’s study has become a kind of “unmentionable presence,” 
alluded to in numerous academic lectures, conference papers, articles 
and book reviews, but rarely discussed in detail. While many Ameri- 
can scholars are now inclined to see it as an example of “bad scholar- 
ship,” not a few would concede that it has some inherent merits and 
would even more readily accept that it has had an impact (whether 
positive or negative) both on future scholarship and on the lay public.® 
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Thus we find that from a condition of extreme divergence between 
media enthusiasm and scholarly rejection, Goldhagen’s book came to 
be treated with relative media indifference and somewhat greater 
scholarly interest or even partial recognition of its potentially positive 
achievements. What, then, can this process tell us about the book’s role 
in American perceptions of the Holocaust, and how did preconceived 
notions about the genocide of the Jews influence the reception of the 
book? What have we learned about the gap between scholarly and 
public opinion? Finally, whats the relationship between the book’s re- 
ception and the American politics of identity, discourses on victim- 
hood, and the quest for identifiable enemies? 

There is little doubt that in the past couple of decades the Holocaust 
has moved from a marginal place in American political conversation 
and scholarly activity to a highly prominent position.” While no single 
cause can account for this “Americanization” of the Holocaust, it can 
only be understood as part of the emergence of multiculturalism, 
namely, the shift from the politics of the “melting pot” to a growing 
emphasis on the distinct cultural identities and historical roots of the 
many immigrant communities that make up the United States. And 
while each ethnic group will assert its own unique history, what has 
surfaced as a particularly potent symbol of identity has been a con- 
sciousness of (past, and often also present) victimhood among those 
groups that still feel threatened or are still burdened by the memories 
of past suffering, either in the United States or in their countries of ori- 
gin (or both). To be sure, this focus on victimhood is often also linked 
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to a sense of pride and self-esteem, related to the ability of such groups 
to survive persecution and maintain or even further develop their dis- 
tinct culture. But precisely for this reason, even the assertion of ac- 
complishment derives much of its force from the narrative (historical 
or mythical) and memory (personal or collective) of prior victimiza- 
tion and persecution. 

The rise of “Holocaust consciousness” (a rather unsavory term) 
must thus be understood in the context of American identity politics, 
even while it is obviously also related to the impact, most especially, 
of the Eichmann trial and the 1967 Six Day War, both on American 
Jewry and, albeit to a lesser extent, on the rest of the American public. 
Conversely, once the Holocaust moved to the fore of Jewish con- 
sciousness, it gradually acquired the status of the ultimate paradigm 
of victimhood (and evil) in the United States and subsequently in 
much of Europe. Consequently, assertions of identity by other minori- 
ties are often accompanied by claims of having experienced a Holo- 
caust of their own. There is something grotesque about this process, of 
course, since the Holocaust was all about annihilating the physical 
identity and erasing the memory of a whole people. Yet having come 
to be seen as an historical episode which galvanized Jewish identity 
through a consciousness of common victimhood, it (or its near equiv- 
alents) became a much sought-after commodity for other minorities 
seeking to establish and fortify their own common fate and unique 
characteristics. Moreover, the Holocaust has great appeal for the me- 
dia, since it contains precisely those “powerful” visual and emotional 
components that draw audiences and increase ratings, and because it 
can easily be simplified into a tale of good and evil, innocence and 
monstrosity, which culminated in a triumphal happy end whereby the 
(American) values of liberty and democracy defeated the forces of 
(German) darkness.? 

This is where the very different trends in scholarship got in the way. 
Just as the lay public began to think of the Holocaust as one of the core 
events of the century, caused primarily by German antisemitism, in- 
creasing numbers of scholars shifted the emphasis to other factors in 
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German and European society. In the United States, this was most 
clearly demonstrated by the growing attention paid to Raul Hilberg’s 
work of 1961, reissued in a much expanded and revised edition in 1985, 
as well as to studies by such scholars as Karl Schleunes and Christo- 
pher Browning.!° Unlike the case of Germany, this did not mean that 
antisemitism was ever totally dismissed as an important motivating 
factor, as illustrated, for instance, by the respect in which the work of 
Saul Friedlander has always been held.” It did mean, however, that 
monocausal interpretations of the kind favored by the general public 
and the media were no longer considered sufficient by the majority of 
scholars. Moreover, even the growing preoccupation of scholars with 
questions of identity and the impact of cultural studies by no means 
led toa revival of teleological historical interpretations of the kind pop- 
ularized by A. J. P. Taylor in the immediate aftermath of World War II.!2 
Earlier studies on the precursors of Nazism by American scholars 
of European origin such as Fritz Stern, George Mosse, and Walter 
Laqueur, were complemented by works that investigated both the 
complex roots of German antisemitism and the numerous attempts to 
create a German-Jewish symbiosis throughout the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and the early decades of the twentieth century.!? 
Consequently, while the historical literature on Nazism and the 
Holocaust rapidly expanded, its interpretation of that period increas- 
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ingly differed from the popular—in part media-generated—consen- 
sus on the genocide of the Jews. The triumphal note that accompanied 
many early works was replaced by an awareness of the troubling sim- 
ilarities between Germany and other modern societies. Although a few 
scholars had pointed in that direction many decades before,’ it was 
only in the 1980s that the role of the bureaucracy, the professions (es- 
pecially physicians and lawyers), and, more generally, the European 
nation-state’s crisis of modernity took center stage in the scholarly de- 
bate.'5 The progressively complex, at times rather jargon-ridden schol- 
arly literature, appeared all the more inaccessible to the person “on the 
street.” If the politics of identity demanded clearly etched victims and 
perpetrators, academic discourse seemed to prefer moral relativism, 
radical skepticism, and convoluted, self-centered argumentation.'® 

It was at this point that Goldhagen’s book exploded on the scene. 
Here was a scholarly text that finally proposed to clear the air from all 
academic obfuscation and ambivalence and to provide a clear and de- 
finitive answer to a question that had, over the previous couple of 
decades, become of major concern to large sectors of the public, a ques- 
tion that had moved to the fore of the political debate and was there- 
fore of great commercial interest to the media. Goldhagen did not 
“merely” propose to tell the public why the Holocaust had happened 
and who was guilty of it; he also led a frontal attack against all those 
scholars who had apparently become completely incapable of seeing 
what the general public had intuitively known all along, that it was 
“the Germans” who had done it, that they had always wanted to do it, 
that they did it because they hated Jews, and that once called upon to 
do it, they did it with great enthusiasm and much pleasure. This kind 
of argumentation played both on the anti-German sentiments of some 
sectors in the American public and on a growing frustration with aca- 
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demic discourse. It also came along with an important safety valve, 
since it not only steadfastly ignored all other antisemitic traditions, but 
also insisted on the absence of this sentiment in postwar Germany, 
America’s loyal ally. . 

Presented by a young scholar endowed with the credentials of a 
Harvard degree and the moral authority of being the son of a survivor, 
Goldhagen’s thesis had the strength of being so obvious that one just 
had to wonder how nobody had thought of it before. Indeed, here was 
an answer that had all the qualities of an Agatha Christie murder mys- 
tery—the smoking gun was right there for all to see, yet precisely be- 
cause it was so obviously placed, everyone had missed it. (For the more 
literary-minded, this book’s exercise in unveiling the obvious might be 
reminiscent of Edgar Allan Poe’s The Purloined Letter, which Jacques 
Lacan and Jacques Derrida have made into a major trope in psycho- 
analysis and literary criticism).!” Criticism by seasoned scholars of the 
young rebel’s thesis only enhanced his reputation in the public do- 
main, confirming his status as a lone fighter against an established and 
self-satisfied academic elite. Goldhagen’s appearances in the media, 
his constant repetition of the “simple truth” which any lay person 
could grasp, were far more convincing than the seemingly convoluted 
assertions and qualifications made by his “rivals.” Conversely, his own 
book’s size, its hundreds of footnotes, and jargon-ridden language, all 
seemed to prove that this was indeed a most serious scholarly under- 
taking. 

Media hypes have a notoriously short life expectancy. The long-term 
consequences of the American debate are more difficult to predict. To 
some extent, the situation was confused by the fact that while Gold- 
hagen directed his initial attacks against American scholars, they were 
much more to the point regarding the German historiography of the 
Holocaust. As noted above, in the United States the issue of anti- 
semitism never entirely disappeared from the scholarly debate as one 
of the important factors leading to the Nazi genocide of the Jews. 
Moreover, the very size and diversity of American academe has al- 
lowed for the existence of widely differing opinions and has hindered 
the hegemony—at least for more than a brief period—of any conven- 
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tion of interpretation or the dominance of any group of scholarly gu- 
rus. Nevertheless, it would appear that even in the United States Gold- 
hagen contributed to an increased preoccupation with antisemitism 
and Jewish-German relations. To be sure, Goldhagen’s book itself was 
the product of a certain Zeitgeist, but it doubtlessly further legitimized 
this renewed interest. Initial worries that Goldhagen’s sweeping gen- 
eralizations and inflated rhetoric would undermine the reorientation 
of scholarship toward a greater emphasis on ideological motivation 
and traditional prejudice (a reorientation for which some historians, 
including myself, had been calling since the mid-1980s) have been 
greatly exaggerated.1® 

Since public debates tend to present polarized views, the argument 
over the book was constructed as a confrontation between Goldha- 
gen’s insistence on the primacy of German antisemitism and Christo- 
pher Browning’s emphasis on the dynamics of peer pressure.!? In 
retrospect, however, we can say that neither of these explanatory mod- 
els can be fully accepted at the cost of entirely dismissing the other. 
Rather, only a more nuanced analysis of the social-cultural environ- 
ment, and of the relationship between ideological and circumstantial 
factors, can bring us closer to an understanding of the perpetrators’ 
motivation and conduct. As a recently published study of another po- 
lice battalion has convincingly demonstrated, for instance, the mem- 
bers of this unit were neither “ordinary men” nor “ordinary Germans,” 
thanks to a selection and indoctrination process that set them apart 
from the German population as a whole.”° In this case, at least, it ap- 
pears that one needs to take into account the Third Reich’s educational 
and political climate, the specific ideological training of the men in 
question, and the brutalizing effects of the fighting in the East, in or- 
der to gain a full picture of how these policemen were transformed into 
murderers. 

Tosum up, while Goldhagen’s book both reflected and enhanced the 
American public’s interest in, if not fascination with, the Holocaust, its 
long-term impact on the scholarship of the period has not been partic- 
ularly significant. As the smoke of the dispute clears, we find the 
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camps more or less where they had been before. Goldhagen increas- 
ingly speaks about his book to public audiences, mostly non-academic 
Jewish groups, who are glad to hear him confirm what they had al- 
ways believed; meanwhile, scholars continue to pursue the central 
questions raised by the Holocaust: the balance between ideology and 
circumstances, age-old prejudices and the impact of mass politics and 
modern science, state-organized genocide and individual complicity, 
resistance and collaboration, historical uniqueness and comparability. 

In the public sphere, by focusing on pre-1945 German antisemitism, 
the Goldhagen debate has unfortunately obscured those aspects of 
Nazi genocidal policies that should be of concern to all citizens of mod- 
ern, bureaucratic, technological states. This may be heartening to some 
and disturbing to others. But the argument that after the fall of Nazism 
the Germans became “just like us,” and that therefore they are as un- 
likely to perpetrate genocide again as “we” are, can produce an exces- 
sive sense of complacency not merely about postwar Germany but 
about the rest of “us.” The danger is that instead of perceiving the 
Holocaust as an event that should warn us about the potentials of our 
civilization, we would relegate it to a no longer relevant past. This may 
be one of the more comforting conclusions of Goldhagen’s book and 
one reason for its commercial success, but it unfortunately does not re- 
flect the reality of our world, whose last fifty years have witnessed the 
perpetuation of genocide and atrocity on a scale that belies the erro- 
neous impression that following the Holocaust the worst is behind us. 


LIBERATING ATROCITIES: POLICEMEN, SOLDIERS, 

AND ORDINARY GERMANS 

Even before the publication of the German translation, Goldhagen’s 
book was met with a tremendous wave of media interest in Germany. 
Unlike reactions in the United States, however, initial German reac- 
tions tended to be either dismissive or hostile.?! It should be noted that 
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the German “middlebrow” and “highbrow” print and electronic me- 
dia provide a much larger forum for scholarly opinion than their 
American equivalents. Hence we cannot speak of a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between media and scholarly reactions in the German case. 
Indeed, some early scholarly views about the book could be encapsu- 
lated in the statement of one prominent historian, Eberhard Jackel, 
who stated that Goldhagen’s study was “simply a bad book.””” Other 
contributions, however, tended to be far more cautious, reflecting, 
among other things, disagreements within the German scholarly com- 
munity about the place of the Third Reich in the larger context of Ger- 
man history and the centrality of the Holocaust for the history of 
Nazism.” 

Once the translation of the book was published in Germany, and es- 
pecially following Goldhagen’s lecture tour there, which was de- 
scribed by one commentator as a “triumphal procession,” media and 
scholarly opinion underwent a remarkable transformation, drawing 
far closer to the lay German public’s unexpectedly enthusiastic recep- 
tion of both the book and its author.”4 This can be traced at least in part 
to the situation that repeated itself over and over again in the packed 
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lecture halls where older professors who attacked Goldhagen with 
some vehemence were in turn confronted by clear expressions of hos- 
tility from audiences of third generation Germans who preferred to 
embrace the beleaguered young (Jewish) American scholar precisely 
because they felt that for once they were being told the “truth” that 
their teachers had always refused to admit. 

Of course, there was clearly something troubling about early Ger- 
man reactions to the book. Anti-American and anti-Jewish sentiments 
were reflected in broad hints that the book’s success in the United 
States was linked to the predominance of Jews in the media.” The 
quality of American universities was questioned, the underlying as- 
sumption being that Goldhagen’s obviously flawed Ph.D. dissertation, 
which served as the basis for his book, would never have been ac- 
cepted at a German university.” Conversely, one could detect a visi- 
ble degree of defensiveness regarding the central claim of Goldhagen’s 
study, namely, that all (or at least most) Germans in the Third Reich 
were willing executioners (whether they actually perpetrated murder 
or would have been happy to do so if asked). Goldhagen’s self-pre- 
sentation as the son of a survivor served some German critics to ques- 
tion his ability to write an objective historical account (while of course 
expressing sympathy with his own and his father’s predicament).?? 
This was an interesting development, since while in the United States 
Goldhagen’s family history was seen as adding moral authority to his 
text and hence validating it, i Germany the curious assumption was 
made that Germans could somehow maintain greater “scientific” de- 
tachment from the horrors of the Holocaust than Jews, who, unlike 
their German counterparts, would never be liberated from their “un- 
derstandable” mystifying predilections and emotional involvement. 

None of this should have been surprising to anyone who could re- 
member similar arguments made during the Historikerstreit of the mid- 
1980s.78 Much more striking was the change of attitudes not only 
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toward Goldhagen’s book—criticism of which by no means entirely 
disappeared—but, much more significantly, with respect to the need 
to recognize the centrality of the Holocaust, if not the need to change 
the research methodologies concerning it. Of course, this trend did not 
begin with the publication of the book; rather, the debate surrounding 
it seems to have provided those involved in a reorientation of German 
scholarship on the Third Reich with an opportunity to air and pro- 
mote their views. It had been assumed in some quarters that fol- 
lowing reunification the Nazi period would finally recede into the 
historical past and no longer feature as prominently as it once had in 
public debates. Reactions to Goldhagen’s book, however, along with 
several other cases mentioned below, demonstrated that Nazism has 
remained a crucial issue in German political, intellectual, and schol- 
arly discourse.”? 

We can thus conclude that German reactions to Goldhagen’s book 
shifted quite quickly from outright media rejection to a more balanced, 
and in some cases even very positive, evaluation. Academic opinion, 
initially either very cautious or wholly negative, has by now similarly 
evolved to a more positive stance, despite the usual scholarly qualifi- 
cations. Moreover, since history books have a longer shelf life in Ger- 
many than in the United States, and because scholars are more closely 
involved in the media, the debate has not been completely relegated to 
the status of “history.” This, of course, has to do also with the greater 
centrality of the Nazi past to questions of German identity and poli- 
tics. Indeed, the somewhat more positive evaluation of the book by 
German scholars today—as compared with their American col- 
leagues—concerns their appreciation of its political impact rather than 
its inherent qualities, a point clearly made by the sociologist Jürgen 
Habermas in his speech on the occasion of giving Goldhagen the 
Democracy Prize for his book (a somewhat controversial decision, as 
far as German historians were concerned).?® Generally, then, it would 
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appear that by now a degree of consensus has been reached among 
German scholars regarding the book’s political contribution and po- 
tential long-term effects on the changing focus of German research on, 
and perceptions of, Nazism and the Holocaust, all of this despite a 
commonly held view regarding the untenable nature of Goldhagen’s 
thesis as a whole. 

It has been noted that among Goldhagen’s most enthusiastic Ger- 
man audiences were numerous members of the third generation, 
namely, young people whose own parents were either born after the 
war or were still children during the waning years of the Third Reich. 
For these men and women, most of whom were apparently middle- 
class university students, the book was said to have produced a “lib- 
erating experience.”?! How are we to understand this seemingly 
curious formulation, whereby a study asserting that the vast majority 
of Germans during the Third Reich were either actual or potential mur- 
derers was somehow perceived by Germans born in the 1970s as lib- 
erating? It should first be realized that as far as these young crowds 
were concerned, the Holocaust was an event that occurred when their 
grandparents were about their own age. Unlike their parents, whose 
complex relationship with the “perpetrator generation” was often ex- 
pressed in long silences, outbursts of rage, and occasional use of dis- 
torted Holocaust imagery for their own political agendas, the third 
generation has a more detached view of the Nazi past.?? Interestingly, 
some have noted that members of the third generation communicate 
more easily with their grandparents (not an uncommon phenomenon 
in generational relations) and have more sympathy for their predica- 
ment under Nazism.”? Conversely, or perhaps precisely for this very 
reason, they can also afford to take up a more accusatory stance vis-a- 
vis that generation as a whole, since whatever they might say about it 
has little direct bearing either on their own life experiences and self- 
perception, or on that of their grandparents. 
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Second, but also related to generational relations, young German 
students seem to be increasingly impatient with the complex and of- 
ten highly theoretical and detached (not to say bloodless) interpreta- 
tions of Nazism offered by their professors.*4 As has been pointed out 
by some younger scholars,” academics of the older generation were 
rarely capable of confronting the reality of mass murder head-on and 
preferred to integrate it into a larger, somewhat abstract theoretical 
framework, in which conceptualizations of totalitarianism, bureau- 
cratic rule, and a fragmented decision-making process largely left out 
both the blood and gore of genocide and the still troubling question of 
guilt and responsibility. Goldhagen’s rhetoric during his visit to Ger- 
many managed both to reintroduce such issues to the debate and, at 
the same time, to distance the younger generation from the event and 
its ostensible primary cause, by emphasizing—much more than he 
had done in his book—that postwar Germany had gone through a 
complete metamorphosis and was therefore no longer plagued by that 
unique brand of antisemitism that had previously made it essentially 
different from “us.” In this manner, the twenty-year-olds who ap- 
plauded his lectures and booed his critics were liberated both from the 
seemingly obfuscating interpretations of their often authoritarian pro- 
fessors and from any sense of collective guilt or otherness, all by a 
young (Jewish) American maverick who dared to challenge the con- 
ventional interpretation and confront the old establishment on its own 
territory. 

This does not mean, of course, that young German students of 
Nazism accepted Goldhagen’s arguments at face value. Quite to the 
contrary, the impression is that they share much of their older col- 
leagues’ criticism of his simplistic thesis. But they do seem to have felt 
liberated also in the sense that they could think about the period in 
moral terms viewed previously as irrelevant or even detrimental to 
scholarly work. They could also now turn their attention to individual 
brutality and ideological conviction without needing to justify them- 
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selves to their scholarly mentors against accusations of being diverted 
to marginal issues of little explanatory value. The fact is that while 
Goldhagen’s attack on his American colleagues was hardly justified, 
there was much to criticize about the German historiography of the 
Third Reich and especially its marginalization of the Holocaust. 

From this perspective, we can say that Goldhagen’s book had a ben- 
eficial effect in Germany, since it helped legitimize a new focus on the 
role of antisemitism in the Holocaust, asserted the centrality of the 
Holocaust for the history of Nazi Germany—previously denied by a 
number of prominent older scholars—and focused interest on recently 
published or forthcoming works by younger scholars heading in pre- 
cisely that direction. Indeed, until recently very little serious research 
on the actual perpetration of genocide had been undertaken by Ger- 
man historians, not so much for lack of documentation (although 
recently opened archives in former communist countries have signifi- 
cantly expanded the source base), but due to the insistence of older his- 
torians, in what is still a very hierarchical “guild,” on “functionalist” 
theories that largely ignored empirical research and desisted from his- 
torical reconstructions of the realities of mass murder. 

Approaches to the study of Nazism have always been related to pol- 
itics and self-perception. As initial interpretations of Hitler’s dictator- 
ship as either a takeover by a criminal clique or the culmination of a 
militaristic tradition led by a traditional elite unrepresentative of the 
mass of the population were finally rejected in the 1960s, they were re- 
placed by a complex mechanistic explanatory model that portrayed an 
elaborate process of “cumulative radicalization” within the context of 
a “polycratic” regime as the main engine of genocide.* Not only was 
ideology seen as largely irrelevant, human agency and motivation was 
also described as marginal. To be sure, there was no denying that the 
killing itself might have been carried out in part by sadists or even an- 
tisemites, but this was not perceived as the fundamental facet of the 
phenomenon, but at most as its symptom and ultimate consequence. 
And since the functioning of the cogs did not explain the machine as a 
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whole, once the bureaucratic and decision-making apparatus was an- 
alyzed, there seemed little need to examine its low-level operators.” 
Historical explanations could thus be constructed that left the major- 
ity of the perpetrators, as well as their relationship to the mass of 
German society, out of the picture. Conversely, Goldhagen’s book dra- 
matized precisely the opposite end of the process and thereby under- 
lined the necessity of returning to the face-to-face killing and 
providing a satisfactory explanation for the manner in which it was 
perpetrated. Even if one rejected the book’s argument regarding the 
psychology and motivation of the killers, and the extent to which they 
represented their society, it certainly demonstrated that avoiding this 
question altogether was no longer possible. 

The extent to which German society has found it difficult to come 
to terms with the individual, human aspects of the Holocaust, con- 
cerning both the perpetrators’ motivation and conduct and the vic- 
tims’ identity and fate, is illustrated by the fact that the public was 
compelled to confront the realities of mass murder mainly as a result 
of outside interventions. This process began with the Allies’ insistence 
on exposing residents of communities next to concentration camps to 
the horrors perpetrated in close proximity to their homes; it went on 
to the screening of documentaries to Germans under military occu- 
pation and the holding of the Nuremberg trials; and it has continued 
with the periodic arrival in Germany of Holocaust representations 
written or produced elsewhere, ranging from Anne Frank’s diary to 
the television mini-series Holocaust to Steven Spielberg’s Schindler's 
List. 

It may be recalled that the Historikerstreit of the 1980s, in which one 
group of scholars came out against another for allegedly trivializing 
the crimes of the Third Reich, in fact did not bring with it any new work 
on the realities of genocide but was focused on questions of German 
national identity and its relationship to the past.** It was rather the im- 
pact of imported products, even when their inherent quality was at 
times rather questionable, that enhanced the public’s sensibility to the 
past, unleashed public debates over the role of the Holocaust in the 
German present, and, despite initial criticism of their political, his- 
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torical, and aesthetic merits by the intelligentsia and the academic 
community, eventually influenced trends in German writing and re- 
search, representation and rhetoric. Goldhagen’s book can be seen as 
yet another link in this chain of foreign interventions that have com- 
pelled, or allowed, a shift from an often mute and ignorant Betroffen- 
heit (roughly meaning a speechless sense of shock and shame that 
facilitates absolution) to an integration of genocide as an inseparable 
part of German self-perception.?? 

In this context, it is also interesting to note the different reactions to 
Browning’s study Ordinary Men in the United States and Germany. Al- 
though it did not achieve the status of an international bestseller, 
Browning’s book did reach a relatively wide readership for an acade- 
mic work and was revisited during the Goldhagen debate. American 
scholars were often convinced by Browning’s emphasis on peer pres- 
sure, and his application and extension of Stanley Milgram’s theory on 
obedience to authority as playing a cardinal role in instigating atroc- 
ity. This thesis, moreover, seemed to confirm previous interpretations, 
which relegated ideological motivation to a secondary place, such as 
Raul Hilberg’s and Hannah Arendt’s studies. It was also related to 
early sociological theories, such as the concept of “primary groups” 
propounded by Morris Janowitz and Edward Shils.* Browning's 
work, however, did not have a comparable effect on the American me- 
dia and lay public, not least, perhaps, since there was nothing partic- 
ularly sensational about it, peer pressure being a rather familiar and 
generally accepted notion within American educational, sports, and 
military institutions. Conversely, as far as American, and especially 
Jewish American, perceptions of Germany were concerned, it appears 
that the popular notion that Germans and Nazis were synonymous 
during the war was not about to be abandoned merely because an his- 
torical study had demonstrated the role of peer pressure in motivating 
a group of perpetrators. 

German reactions to Browning’s book reflected very different sensi- 
bilities and conventions. While his close-up view of a small group of 
perpetrators heralded Goldhagen’s better-publicized study, Brown- 


39 For a comparison of strategies to come to terms with the past, see I. Buruma, The 
Wages of Guilt: Memories of War in Germany and Japan (New York, 1994). For a discus- 
sion of the term Betroffenheit in this context, see ibid., 21. 

40 Further in O. Bartov, Hitler's Army: Soldiers, Nazis, and War in the Third Reich (New 
York, 1991), 29-58. 
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ing’s directly opposite conclusions tended to confirm the consensus in 
German scholarship and public opinion that discipline, authority, and 
peer group pressure had played a much greater role than antisemitism 
and ideological motivation. To be sure, this view had been under at- 
tack at least since the mid-1980s, when research on the Wehrmacht had 
shown the impact of indoctrination on the conduct of regular soldiers 
in the field.*! But Browning’s well-argued test case, and his use of an 
apparently dispassionate (albeit, as I will argue below, problematic) 
behaviorist theory taken from another discipline, was especially wel- 
comed by those German students of the period who could now say 
that “even” a well-known American Holocaust scholar had dismissed 
the role of prejudice and ideology. For this very reason, Ordinary Men 
gained public prominence in Germany only after the publication of 
Hitler's Willing Executioners, since it could be cited as a seemingly fool- 
proof refutation of Goldhagen’s thesis.?? 

Moreover, while Goldhagen’s study was ultimately received with a 
good deal of approval by significant sectors in academe and the me- 
dia, other arguments regarding the impact of antisemitism on pro- 
Nazi sentiments in the Third Reich and the involvement of “ordinary 
Germans” in criminal policies elicited strongly negative reactions from 
some of the public and the political establishment and were met with 
a fair amount of scholarly skepticism. This was especially the case with 
the exhibition “War of Extermination: The Crimes of the Wehrmacht, 
1941-44,” which toured Germany and Austria between 1995 and 
1999.*° The reception of this exhibition, produced by German rather 
than foreign scholars—who were, however, not members of the his- 
torical “guild” but rather of the privately financed Institute for Social 
Research in Hamburg—sheds some more light on the manner in 
which Goldhagen’s book was read and understood by the German 
public. For what most analyses of Goldhagen’s reception in Germany 
seem to have missed is that for all its insistence on the lack of distinc- 
tion between Germans and Nazis, his book focuses primarily on the 


41 Further in O. Bartov, ed., The Holocaust: Origins, Implementation, Aftermath (Lon- 
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conduct of policemen, who cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be said to represent German society. 

German policemen were about as representative of their society as 
police forces anywhere else in the world, and probably even less so, 
given the emphasis on ideological instruction and the ideological se- 
lection procedures in these units. But even those unaware of the spe- 
cific differences between the recruitment and training of policemen 
and regular soldiers could not think of the former as “ordinary Ger- 
mans.” People anywhere may feel proud about their fathers’ or grand- 
fathers’ wartime service, but even Germans are unlikely to boast of the 
glorious deeds of ancestors who wore police uniforms. Goldhagen 
might claim that the members of the police battalions he investigated 
were “regular folk,” but the vast majority of Germans remembered 
their own or their relatives’ experiences as soldiers. Hence the much 
greater discomfort with the Wehrmacht exhibition, since, being a mass 
conscript army, the Wehrmacht did indeed represent German society: 
saying that it perpetrated mass crimes was tantamount to a collective 
charge against German society (or at least its adult male population). 

The Holocaust may not have been a “national project,” as Goldha- 
gen has asserted, but the war definitely was. The assertion that the war 
was a criminal undertaking that also facilitated the genocide of the 
Jews meant that the millions of soldiers who had served in the ranks 
of the Wehrmacht could not escape blame for the Holocaust. Such a 
statement was obviously seen by conservative circles as an attempt to 
besmirch the army’s “shield of honor” and slander a whole generation 
of young men who had returned from the battlefield to rebuild both 
Germanys. It also threatened to reverse the process of rehabilitating 
the Wehrmacht and normalizing the past begun during former Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan’s notorious visit to the Bitburg military cemetery 
in 1985.** No wonder that, to cite just one example, the organization of 
former Wehrmacht soldiers in the Austrian city of Salzburg, whose 
membership consists by now mostly of the veterans’ sons and daugh- 
ters, warned their fellow citizens to protect their children from the 
Wehrmacht exhibition lest it poison their minds and undermine their 
love for family and (the German) fatherland.* 


“4 G. Hartman, ed., Bitburg in Moral and Political Perspective (Bloomington, 1986). 
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One final point on the German case. Goldhagen’s book is explicitly 
about the perpetrators and as such is similar to the bulk of German 
scholarship on the Holocaust, in which the victims appear only as the 
final product of the process to be reconstructed and explained. What 
distinguishes this book, however, is that the author’s empathy is given 
exclusively to the victims rather than the perpetrators. In demonizing 
the perpetrators, Goldhagen makes no attempt to understand them; 
his focus is on portraying them as sadistic murderers who enjoy their 
“work” of torturing and killing Jews. The bulk of German scholarship, 
as well as for that matter Browning’s book, is devoted to understand- 
ing what made these men behave as they did. Goldhagen, for his part, 
calls forth sympathy, pity, and compassion for the victims, and anger 
and frustration vis-a-vis the killers. This is a new perspective in Ger- 
man scholarship, although some such examples do exist in English- 
language works. This is not to say that German scholars have ever 
shown any sympathy for the killers, but rather that they concentrate 
on figuring out how their minds worked, not on how their actions were 
experienced by those they murdered.*” 

Indeed, empathy with the victims has always appeared impossible 
for German scholars; even new research being written and published 
in Germany now has yet to overcome this obstacle.*® This may have to 
do both with the perceived “otherness” of the victims and with the 
psychological burden such an approach would entail for scholars who 
still believe in the need for detachment. This, I would argue, also partly 
explains the commercial success and widespread impact of Victor 
Klemperer’s recently published diaries, which finally made it possible 
for the German public to read an account of German society under 
Nazism from the perspective of one who was both a complete insider, 
a patriot who saw the Nazis as “un-German,” and yet was made into 
a total outsider, increasingly shunned by his environment, while re- 
maining throughout Hitler’s twelve-year rule in the midst of German 
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society.*? One would hope that in the future German scholars will find 
it possible to write a history of Germany’s victims, rather than of its 
perpetrators. Perhaps one merit of Goldhagen’s book in Germany is 
that by launching a debate over the practice of face-to-face murder, it 
will in the long-run motivate German scholars to study these same sit- 
uations also from the perspective of the victimized. 


DIVERSIONARY TACTICS: CAMPS, GENOCIDES, 

AND FRANCE’S SHOAH SYNDROME 

Both in France and Israel, Goldhagen’s book met with less commercial 
success and aroused only limited intellectual interest, mostly gener- 
ated by its reception in the United States and Germany, rather than by 
local concerns. The main cause of this cooler reaction is that debates 
over Nazism and the Holocaust in both countries at the time of the 
book’s publication were focused on issues that had little to do with the 
main thrust of Goldhagen’s thesis. Hence, despite a fair amount of 
publicity, the book cannot be said to have had a major effect on public 
opinion or scholarly debate in France and Israel. A closer examination 
of the book’s reception, however, indicates that the relative indiffer- 
ence observed in these two countries can be traced back to almost di- 
ametrically opposed reasons. 

In France, after a few reviews in the daily print media, some more 
positive than others, the book was vehemently attacked by several 
scholars and intellectuals writing in a couple of special issues of acad- 
emic journals devoted to the debate.” One young French scholar used 
the opportunity to publish a small book that provided the background 
and outlined the main arguments of the debate in the United States and 
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especially in Germany for the benefit of French readers who had little 
knowledge of these developments.°! Following this, “le phénoméne 
Goldhagen” quickly blew over, and there is little likelihood that it will 
be resurrected in the future. 

French scholarship on the Holocaust is anything but impressive, and 
apart from a few major works, even translations of foreign studies are 
hard to come by.°? This is not to say that French scholars and intellec- 
tuals, as well as the media, are not concerned with questions related to 
World War H. But in France the main focus is not on the genocide of 
the Jews, but rather on collaboration and resistance during the German 
occupation, on the one hand, and on the general question of totalitar- 
ianism and political repression, including the phenomenon of concen- 
tration camps, on the other.” Both the Francocentric perspective and 
the political-theoretical discussion do, of course, take the Holocaust 
into account, but rarely as a topic in its own right. In fact, whenever 
the Holocaust is mentioned, one often detects a tendency to relativize, 
marginalize, or generalize it. Moreover, for much of the 1990s France 
was preoccupied or, as some would have it, obsessed, with a reexam- 
ination of the Occupation, collaboration with the Nazi regime, and 
what the historian Henry Rousso has called the “Vichy Syndrome,” 
namely, the manner in which the Fourth and Fifth Republics had long 
refused to come to terms with those “somber years.”™ Yet for all that, 
scholarship on and knowledge about Nazism and the Holocaust re- 
main remarkably sparse. 

This is one major reason why Goldhagen’s book has had very little 
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bearing on contemporary French debates about the past. The argu- 
ment that the Germans were mostly Nazi came as no surprise to the 
French and could not have conceivably been a cause for any sort of sen- 
sation. Compared with the various scandals surrounding the Klaus 
Barbie trial, the Bousquet, Touvier, and Papon affairs, and, not least, 
the revelations regarding former President Mitterrand’s affiliation 
with the extreme Right in the 1930s and his service for the Pétain 
regime before he finally opted for the Resistance, Goldhagen’s book 
appeared to be merely stating the obvious.” 

The book’s ponderous style, repetitious arguments, moralistic tone, 
and obsession with the perpetrators’ brutality were certainly not the 
right ingredients to provoke an intellectual debate in France. More- 
over, Goldhagen’s focus on the genocide of the Jews and his lack of in- 
terest in the murder of any other categories of people either by the Nazi 
regime and its collaborators or by other regimes in the course of the 
century meant that his book could not fit into the debate over totali- 
tarianism and genocide that was taking shape in France at precisely 
the same time.°¢ Conversely, the book’s insistence on the uniqueness 
of German antisemitism, and its adamant refusal to compare it with ei- 
ther East or West European manifestations, could not but be quietly 
welcomed in a nation whose own antisemitic record, from Dreyfus to 
the 1930s, let alone under Vichy, had been obscured for many years 
thanks in part to the far greater ferocity of the Nazi regime.°” 

It is, of course, perfectly reasonable to argue that the links between 
the two current debates in France, and the lacunae that characterize 
both sets of arguments, could be identified with greater ease if more 
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attention were paid to the Holocaust. For what has remained most 
troubling about France under the Germans has been the collaboration 
of the Vichy regime, as well as much of the French administrative ap- 
paratus in the Occupied Zone, in the genocide of the Jews.°® And what 
distinguishes most clearly between types of modern dictatorships, op- 
pressive regimes, and totalitarian systems is the extent to which they 
resort to genocidal policies. Thus the main difference between Stalin- 
ist Russia and Nazi Germany, much debated in France, is that the for- 
mer did not carry out genocide on the basis of race, and the latter did. 
And yet these distinctions and observations are rarely made in con- 
temporary French debates, and Goldhagen’s book has had remarkably 
little effect on them.°? 

The roots of both debates stretch back to the early postwar period; 
in fact, the dispute over pacifism, fascism, and communism, ultimately 
presented as compelling a choice between Hitler or Stalin, goes back 
to the 1930s and must be seen as one of the causes for French conduct 
during the Occupation.© And while French writers, filmmakers, and 
philosophers made a lasting contribution to the portrayal of political 
prisoners’ lives in the Nazi “concentrationary universe,” the ambigu- 
ities of complicity and resistance, and the role of antisemitism in Eu- 
ropean civilization,°! France also served as an early staging ground for 
a “negationist” literature determined to deny the genocide of the Jews 
or at least to diminish its scope and significance.©* Nor was this an 
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ephemeral phenomenon that could be relegated to a fanatic, pro-fas- 
cist fringe. “Negationist” arguments have been produced by both the 
Right and the Left and have been made by people with university de- 
grees and often impressive intellectual credentials. By now this seems 
to have become an established trend, whereby the more vociferous 
deniers of the genocide of the Jews seem to be only the extreme mani- 
festation of a much more pervasive, albeit more moderate, relativiz- 
ing assertion which rejects the distinction between Himmler’s death 
camps and the Soviet gulags, usually accompanied by the moralizing 
claim that the overemphasis on Jewish victimhood has led to the re- 
pression of the memory of other victims and to indifference to current 
atrocities. This acute discomfort with the centrality of the Holocaust 
for the European experience has been most powerfully expressed re- 
cently by Alain Brossat, professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, 
whose latest book avers that the Jewish insistence on “their” Holocaust 
actually facilitated the continuation of genocide after 1945, as illus- 
trated, to his mind, by the direct link between the “Final Solution” and 
the Palestinian refugee camps. 

In this atmosphere, it is interesting to note that even Henry Rousso, 
whose book on the “Vichy Syndrome” heralded the French reexami- 
nation of the past, subsequently became uneasy with the tendency of 
some Jewish French intellectuals to focus attention on the fate of the 
Jews under German occupation, at the expense of the previous con- 
centration on the Resistance.™ It should be noted that in French rep- 
resentations of the Occupation in the early postwar decades, the 
victims of Nazism—or at least those victims who mattered and de- 
served commemoration—seemed to have been almost exclusively 
members of the Resistance.‘ It is only relatively recently, and not 
least due to the trials of French collaborators and the political scan- 
dals they generated, that much of the public has come to view French 
Jewry and Jews who had taken refuge in France but were denied cit- 
izenship or stripped of it by the late Third Republic and Vichy, as the 
main victims of both the German occupiers and the French authori- 
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ties. This process of coming to terms with the victimization of French 
men and women by their own compatriots—all under the mantle of 
foreign occupation—has been long in the making and has produced 
a great deal of recrimination and denial. It can be traced back to Mar- 
cel Ophuls’s remarkable 1969 film, The Sorrow and the Pity, which 
announced the crumbling of Charles de Gaulle’s “myth of the resis- 
tance.” But it is still possible that one reason for the success of Claude 
Lanzmann’s no less extraordinary 1985 film Shoah (whose title has 
subsequently become the name commonly used in France for the 
Holocaust) was that it had avoided any mention of French collabora- 
tion and instead concentrated on Polish brutality and indifference. 
Indeed, despite claims of overemphasis on the Holocaust in recent 
public debates, the lack of systematic knowledge of its realities and 
the obvious reluctance of educational institutions to include it on 
their curricula is indicated by the fact that an extremely limited num- 
ber of French university-level courses are devoted entirely to the 
study of the genocide of the Jews. 

It is the discussion on totalitarianism that seems to satisfy the French 
need for a more comprehensive view of inhumanity and to cast la 
grande nation in the role of an intellectual center for universalist values 
rather than to corner it into an apologetic or negationist stance. Hence 
also the current fascination with camps and genocides, consciously 
evoked in the plural form so as to stress their universal implications.7 
To be sure, the term totalitarianism has always retained an ambivalent 
quality, burdened as it was with political and ideological implications 
for both those who proudly applied it to their own regimes and those 
who attributed it as a derogatory term to others or merely sought to 
analyze it. Similarly, by speaking of camps in the plural, one is al- 
ways in danger of confusing or making false connotations between, for 
instance, concentration and extermination camps, on the one hand, 
and camps for prisoners of war, refugees, or displaced persons, on the 
other. There is little doubt that the camp phenomenon, just like totali- 
tarianism, is inherent to our century (since the Spanish repression of 
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Cuba in 1896),°? but precisely for this reason one must resist its politi- 
cal misrepresentation and abuse. 

Finally, and perhaps most perniciously, while the term genocide has 
served to describe a whole range of forms of annihilation, from phys- 
ical extermination to cultural assimilation, using its plural form only 
further enhances the confusion and ultimately renders it wholly use- 
less as a description of a prevalent and yet very specific type of event. 
The excessive use and loose application of this terminology may of 
course create an awareness of the breadth and depth of inhumanity in 
the world and motivate people into action against repressive regimes, 
criminal organizations, and unjust. wars. Conversely, however, this . 
may also have the effect of making for such an open-ended definition 
of evil that one would no longer be able to distinguish between types 
and degrees of violence, victimhood, and resistance, indeed, between 
humanity and inhumanity, to the extent of producing a fatal combina- 
tion of self-righteousness and moral paralysis. In other words, since ac- 
tion against evil often entails violence, that is, choosing the lesser evil 
rather than waiting for utopia, radical relativism and absolute moral- 
ity may end up by legitimizing a total abdication of responsibility and 
accommodation with the powers that be: it is this latter stance, after 
all, that characterized the majority of the French during the Occupa- 
tion. 

In a recent debate conducted on the pages of the French daily Le 
Monde, the writer Henri Raczymow protested the assertion by the his- 
torian Stéphane Courtois, in his introduction to the Black Book of Com- 
munism, that “the deliberate starvation of a child of a Ukrainian kulak 
as a result of the famine caused by Stalin’s regime ‘is equal to’ the star- 
vation of a Jewish child in the Warsaw ghetto as a result of the famine 
caused by the Nazi regime.” Raczymow argued that this statement 
represented an “ever more prevalent trend of thinking, an historical, 
literary, and moral trend, which considers that any crime is equal to 
another, any victim is equal to another.” For Raczymow, “this current 
is not made up of negationists (those who negate the reality of the 
gas chambers), but much more, it appears, of people who are exacer- 
bated by the claim— made by Jews—of the absolute uniqueness of the 
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Shoah, its incommensurability, its incomparability.” This argument 
was answered in turn by Catherine Coquio, professor of comparative 
literature at the Sorbonne, who accused Raczymow of failing to un- 
derstand the implications of his own assertion: “He says that the life 
of a child in one place is not equal to [the life of a child] in another.” 
Thereby, she writes, he does not see that “all life is incomparable, and 
its value is incalculable.” For Coquio, “that a writer would, at this 
point, be unaware of the meaning of his own words, that is to say, be 
unaware of the value of words and phrases, just as much as of the value 
of every human face, is an overwhelming defeat for all of us who em- 
ploy words and phrases.””! Another response, this time by the Bul- 
garian-born French critic Tzvetan Todorov, whose book The Abuse of 
Memory was also attacked by Raczymow, rejected the notion of unique- 
ness. Citing the original Black Book on the Nazi crimes in the Soviet 
Union, he noted that Vassili Grossman, coeditor of the book with Ilya 
Ehrenburg, had written the following lines: “The Germans say: The 
Jews are not human beings. That’s what Lenin and Stalin say: The Ku- 
laks are not human beings.” For Todorov, “every human being has the 
same price”; hence one can never say that one crime is “worth” more 
than another. What he finds identical in all genocides is not the histor- 
ical details, but that on the “moral plane” they are “’worth’ . . .absolute 
condemnation.” Pursuing this logic, Todorov goes on to express ad- 
miration for all those who fought against the Nazis or the Soviets, 
against torture in Algeria or massacres in the former Yugoslavia, and 
claims that the debate is neither about comparison nor about unique- 
ness, but about the use and abuse of memory and its capacity either to 
facilitate atrocity or to motivate people to resist it.7? 

None of those who took part in the debate were historians of the 
Holocaust, including the writers of the books criticized by Raczymow, 
among whom is also the Belgian sociologist Jean-Michel Chaumont, 
author of The Competition of Victims.”> Indeed, this debate was not at all 
about the Holocaust, but rather about the meaning, memory, and po- 
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litical use of crimes against humanity. Raczymow’s insistence on the 
uniqueness of the Holocaust, of course, had nothing to do with a lack 
of awareness on his part of the suffering endured by millions of peo- 
ple in numerous other mass crimes. His was an argument about the re- 
luctance of French intellectuals to focus on the Holocaust as an event 
in its own right, especially since France itself—including many of its 
intellectuals at the time—had played a much greater role in that very 
specific event than they wish to concede. And the arguments leveled 
against him merely proved his point. The rhetorical question about the 
suffering of children was precisely the kind of abuse of memory 
against which Todorov himself had rightly warned. For the individual 
suffering of innocents under any regime and in any historical context 
does not tell us enough about the nature of the regime and the mean- 
ing of the event; but it can serve as a device to relativize or normalize 
the past, as the example of the German Historikerstreit in the mid-1980s 
had already shown. 

Suffering is never relative, but its assertion does not suffice to dis- 
tinguish one historical event from another, does not make one “better” 
or “worse.” Todorov, whose earlier book Facing the Extreme valiantly 
tries to recover the existence of what he calls “moral life in the con- 
centration camps,” makes no effort to distinguish between Hitler’s and 
Stalin’s camps.” This is anything but a coincidence in the French con- 
text. François Furet, former member of the Communist Party and 
renowned historian of the French Revolution, passed away just before 
writing what would have been the original introduction to the Black 
Book of Communism. Furet had only recently published his own mas- 
sive monograph, in which he berated intellectuals in the West, and es- 
pecially in France, for their long love affair with communism and their 
blindness to its crimes, rooted both in the anti-fascist ethos of the 1930s 
and 1940s, and in the inability to lead an intellectual existence without 
a utopian vision.”> It was as part of this trend of criticizing long-held 
loyalties to a bankrupt ideology following the collapse of communist 
regimes throughout Europe that France became preoccupied with the 
Black Book of Communism. Intentionally echoing the original book on 
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the genocide of the Jews, this dense collection of book-length essays 
was preceded by an introduction that set the tone of the debate by as- 
serting that the only difference between Nazi and communist crimes 
was that the scale of the latter was far greater (conveniently ignoring 
the fact that Nazism was destroyed by Soviet Russia rather than by the 
French intelligentsia).”6 

Thus France remains torn between trying to come to terms with its 
own ignominious legacy and asserting its status as the center of Euro- 
pean civilization and the conscience of humanity. In the process, the 
Holocaust is either shoved aside and ignored, or is presented as an ob- 
stacle to humanizing contemporary politics. It should be pointed out 
that while the “syndrome of Vichy” was identified by a Frenchman (of 
Jewish origin), the history of Vichy as a willing collaborationist regime 
was uncovered by the American historian Robert Paxton, and the 
extraordinary extent of French accommodation with the German oc- 
cupation was finally exposed by the Swiss historian Philippe Burrin.”” 
It is thus difficult to see how Goldhagen’s book could have had any 
impact on these debates; at the most, it served to divert attention once 
more from France’s active involvement in the genocide of the Jews. 
For, reading Goldhagen, it appears that only the Germans had done it. 

In their recent book Vichy: An Ever-Present Past, Eric Conan and 
Henry Rousso argue that it would be an error to accuse the French of 
failing to come to terms with the past.’® Robert Paxton, in his foreword 
to the English translation of the book, wholeheartedly embraces this 
assertion.’? Indeed, over the past fifteen years, France has experienced 
a series of scandals, revelations, trials, confessions, and recriminations, 
all concerned with the “somber years” of 1940-44; one could say that 
Rousso’s “Vichy syndrome” has come to haunt the nation with a 
vengeance. Conan and Rousso believe that the effects of this preoccu- 
pation with the past, especially because of the manner in which this 
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French version of Vergangenheitsbewältigung has been practiced, have 
by now become largely counter-productive. The slogan about the 
“duty to remember,” they claim, has made it impossible for the nation 
to face up to the future; rather than facilitating action against contem- 
porary problems and injustices, the obsession with the past merely ob- 
structs one’s view of the present. Moreover, as Conan and Rousso 
rightly argue, remembering is not the same as knowing; references to 
the past are all too often made by people who are quite ignorant of its 
realities. Hence memory must be replaced, or at least enhanced, by his- 
torical knowledge, whose production is the task of the historian. This 
“duty to know” must be accompanied, the authors claim, by the “right 
to forget,” so as to be able to get on with life in the present. 

The problem is, of course, that one cannot forget what one does not 
remember, and that knowledge about the past, which is indeed still 
scarce in France precisely because the process of coming to terms with 
it began so late, is fragmented, biased, and selective. This is not only a 
French problem. Even in Germany, where important scholarly work on 
Nazism has been carried on for years, some crucial aspects of that past 
were left untouched, couched in clichés and expressions of grief rather 
than studied and analyzed. Both in Germany and in France, what has 
been lacking is an understanding of how a nation turns against a part 
of its own population, and this hiatus in historical knowledge, this na- 
tional amnesia camouflaged by euphemisms of distance and strange- 
ness, is also at the root of current German and French xenophobia and 
definitions of national identity. That past refuses to go away because it 
is still happening in the present, and it happens in the present because 
its roots had never been sufficiently uncovered. It is also the case that 
in both nations there has been a tremendous amount of resistance to 
facing up to the fact that the genocide of the Jews, more than anything 
else, made those “dark years” unique in their own national history, and 
that therefore this specific episode must, indeed, be studied in much 
greater depth and not merely be confined to forgetting through mech- 
anisms of remembrance and commemoration. 

But precisely because France’s past is more ambivalent than Ger- 
many’s, because France initiated antisemitic policies but not the mur- 
der itself, and because its actions were mostly carried out under 
German occupation, resistance to this realization has been all the 
greater. This was the cause for the remarkable success of de Gaulle’s 
“myth of the Resistance,” and this is why “negationism” and “revi- 
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sionism” have taken root among respectable intellectual and academic 
circles. For the Holocaust is stuck in the throat of all those who wish to 
present France as still charged with a “civilizing mission” and as the 
cradle of humanism. That Jewish fate is the obstacle to reasserting 
French national identity, and that its history and memory are now re- 
flected in new waves of anti-foreign sentiments, cannot but make for 
deep, perhaps often unconscious resentment. Hence the bizarre con- 
temporary argument that the genocide of the Jews diverts attention 
from “human” suffering and victimhood, which has replaced the pre- 
vious focus on the fate of the “truly” French victims, the political re- 
sisters, at the expense of the allegedly passive, partly foreign Jewish 
victims. 

To be sure, an obsessive preoccupation with remembering can ob- 
scure both the realities of the past and the problems of the present. It 
seems, however, that France still has a long way to go to before it will 
internalize a knowledge of its role in genocide, not through scandals 
and television shows, but by much more research, study, and teaching. 
The past never goes away before it becomes known; as long as it re- 
mains a dark secret it will keep haunting the present. The assertion of 
the German “revisionists” in the 1980s that the burden of the past made 
it impossible for Germany to forge a new national identity was ulti- 
mately answered by an increased effort to learn about that past rather 
than to put it aside. So too in France, only an enhanced learning process 
will enable it to forge for itself a national identity rooted in knowledge 
and understanding, not in empty rhetoric and recriminations. 


OVEREXPOSURE: HOLOCAUST FATIGUE 

AND ISRAEL'S BANALITY OF HORROR 

The publication of the Hebrew translation of Goldhagen’s book was 
originally planned as a joint undertaking by Yad Vashem, the Holo- 
caust Memorial and Research Institute in Jerusalem, and the publish- 
ing house of Yediot Ahronot, a mass circulation daily. But growing 
scholarly criticism of the book seems to have convinced Yad Vashem, 
which has published numerous important studies of the Holocaust 
over the past four decades, to pull out of the project. Moreover, despite 
a media blitz by the remaining commercial publisher, Israeli reactions 
to the book, both in the media and by the scholarly community, were 
largely unenthusiastic, and in several cases downright dismissive. The 
book did make the non-fiction best-seller list for a few weeks, but since 
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in Israel even the most popular among such works rarely reach a wide 
audience, it seems unlikely that its sales figures were particularly im- 
pressive. To be sure, a relatively positive review by Yisrael Gutman, a 
respected Holocaust expert and former director of Yad Vashem’s Re- 
search Institute, was published in an Israeli daily even before the book 
appeared in Hebrew.” It was this review that Goldhagen cited in his 
response to criticism by German scholars, just as in his preface to the 
paperback American edition he cited the positive reception of the Ger- 
man translation as confirming the importance of his book and the 
unfairness of American criticism. But Gutman’s review was hardly 
representative of the Israeli reception.®! Moreover, if one takes the 
trouble to read Gutman’s essay in full, it becomes clear that it was 
mainly focused on the specific Israeli context and thus had much more 
_ to do with what some local scholars perceive as the distortion of the 
Holocaust by the so-called new historians in Israel, on the one hand, 
and with perceptions of contemporary Germany, on the other, than 
with the inherent merits of the study itself. Indicatively, when Yad 
Vashem held a symposium with Goldhagen during his visit to Israel, 
the organizers insisted on it being a closed forum to which only a 
select group of scholars was invited. Apparently, researchers and 
administrators at Yad Vashem were beset by a certain sense of em- 
barrassment and discomfort about a book that, at least from their 
perspective, had been the occasion for a commercialization of the 
Holocaust entirely foreign to their own approach and predilections.®? 
While Israeli reviews of the book were by and large negative, some 
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observers pointed out its potential utility for others, and especially for 
Germans, since it was felt that even though Goldhagen had not dis- 
covered anything that was unknown to the Israeli public, such knowl- 
edge was lacking in Germany.® By now, on those infrequent occasions 
that the book is mentioned in the media, it is normally described as a 
“typical” product of American commercialism whose success was de- 
rived from a combination of simplistic arguments with sophisticated 
sales and publicity techniques. Apart from revealing a degree of anti- 
American sentiment, especially among Israeli academics and intellec- 
tuals, it should also be noted that Goldhagen’s personal style failed to 
appeal to the lay public, which seems to prefer older, more traditional 
scholars, and is wary of young, well-groomed foreigners who come to 
tell Israelis what they believe they know best. 

Indeed, precisely Goldhagen’s claim that he offered a “final” and de- 
finitive interpretation of the Holocaust—an assertion which made 
for much of his book’s appeal in the United States and Germany— 
seems to have repelled numerous Israeli critics and readers. Israelis 
have been exposed for many years to a veritable flood of information, 
imagery, and demagogy on the Holocaust: newspaper articles and 
scholarly publications; educational and political rhetoric; cinematic, 
theatrical, artistic, and musical representation; commemorative sites 
and gatherings; and, not least, a highly intimate contact with the re- 
alities and memories of the Holocaust through personal accounts in 
the family circle or among close friends. In this context, a book with 
such far-reaching claims as Goldhagen’s could not but be viewed 
with a skeptical, even resentful eye. The tone, the rhetoric, and the self- 
righteous indignation, rather than specific findings of the study, were 
rejected. Hence the question, “What can he tell us about the Holo- 
caust—as a whole, rather than the actions of this or that murder 
squad—that we don’t know already?” Moreover, since the book’s 
main thesis was so familiar to Israelis, it could not but appear banal; 
people simply could not understand what was innovative about an ar- 
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gument that presented the Germans as antisemitic murderers of Jews. 
This was what they learned in school, read in books, were told on the 
radio, watched on television, and heard from relatives. Israelis might 
be curious about German reactions to this statement; but as for the per- 
son on the street, this was simply obvious. Hence, the public showed 
interest mainly in the book’s impact abroad, that is, in the phenome- 
non rather than the text. 

One might indeed say that Goldhagen’s book appeared in Israel at 
a time when overexposure to documentation, representation, and 
rhetoric had produced what I would call “Holocaust fatigue.” Since 
people now “know” what it was all about, and since they all too often 
expect the Holocaust to be used for contemporary political purposes, 
they tend to seek shelter from this barrage of information and misin- 
formation. Some simply refuse to hear any more about the Shoah. 
Thus, for instance, while in Germany public lectures on the Holocaust 
are very well attended by young people, in Israel audiences consist 
mainly of scholars and the elderly (although there is some renewed in- 
terest now, especially among those entering middle age). 

A second, more sophisticated technique of “sheltering” from con- 
ventional Holocaust rhetoric is to turn it on its head. This obviously 
does not remove the Holocaust from the public agenda, since it stim- 
ulates new, and often highly acrimonious debates. Yet what is at stake 
in these controversies is not German complicity, but rather the role of 
the Holocaust in the creation and consolidation of Israeli national iden- 
tity. This is not an issue to which Goldhagen’s book has much to con- 
tribute. But because his book appeared on the Israeli scene just as the 
local debate over the Holocaust was intensifying, elements of Goldha- 
gen’s arguments were mobilized by both sides in the controversy. For 
some he served as a tool against the “new historians” who were at- 
tempting to rewrite the conventional Zionist narrative of the Holo- 
caust. For others, Goldhagen provided proof for the brutalizing effects 
of a dehumanizing ideology and military occupation. At the same 
time, however, it was argued that in the Israeli context it was precisely 
the kind of rhetoric of Jewish victimization offered by Goldhagen, the 
insistence to remember what had not been experienced and could not 
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be reversed, and the inability to take revenge against the real perpe- 
trators, that was having a pernicious effect on young Israelis, some- 
thing that was especially troubling in the case of soldiers occupying a 
hostile population. The danger lay, therefore, in a double reversal of 
roles whereby Jews were transformed from victims to occupiers, and 
the Palestinians were perceived not as an occupied people but as po- 
tential murderers.®° 

Israeli national identity is grounded in two events: the Holocaust 
and the conflict with the Arabs. While the former is in the past, it re- 
tains a strong presence in personal and collective memory and anxi- 
eties. And while the circumstances of the latter have greatly changed 
over the decades, it remains a central preoccupation, both as memory 
and as reality, and maintains a hold over people’s perceptions of the 
future. These two components of Israeli identity are so strongly bound 
to each other historically and ideologically that by now it has become 
very difficult to speak or write on one without constantly referring to 
the other. It is for this reason that attempts to seek shelter from over- 
exposure to Holocaust rhetoric in Israel are so closely related, though 
in different ways, to the Arab-Israeli conflict. Thus, for instance, Is- 
raelis will justify their reluctance to hear any more about the Holocaust 
by saying that they have more urgent matters on their minds, invari- 
ably related to issues of security ranging from military service to the 
demands of an economy straining under the pressure of enormous 
army budgets. In a rather different vein, those scholars engaged in 
rewriting the history and memory of Israel, a project described by 
some as an attempt to “slaughter the sacred cows” of traditional 
national symbolism and myth, often combine an accusatory rhetoric 
about Zionist policies vis-a-vis the Arabs with a no less accusatory 
rhetoric concerning the policies of the Yishuv toward the Diaspora 
during the Holocaust and the reception of the survivors by the Jewish 
state. 

Indeed, most “new historians” in Israel, whether their research fo- 
cuses on the Arab-Israeli conflict or on Israel and the Holocaust, have 
expressed themselves in various forums on both issues and have 
drawn a variety of links between them. This should come as little sur- 
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prise, of course, since these scholars are primarily engaged in delin- 
eating the making of Israeli national identity, and such an undertaking 
must consider the relationship between the trauma of the Holocaust 
and the struggle for Jewish nationhood.®° 

All this is to say that Israeli attitudes toward the Holocaust are com- 
plicated by a variety of factors. These include Zionist anti-Diaspora 
rhetoric, but also frustration over the Yishuv’s inability to save the Di- 

` aspora; deep feelings of guilt combined with accusations concerning 
the callous treatment of the survivors; the long-term effects of indi- 
vidual and national trauma along with the political and demographic 
role of the Holocaust in the creation of the state; and, finally, the ex- 
ploitation of the Holocaust for political purposes, not least of which is 
the legitimization of what some consider indefensible occupation poli- 
cies, and the disconcerting fact that Israel itself has undergone a 
process of brutalization in its treatment of an increasingly rebellious 
occupied population. 

From this perspective, simplistic theses such as that offered by Gold- 
hagen struck the wrong chord among his potential readership, most of 
whom belong to an academic and intellectual elite involved in a dis- 
pute over their nation’s history. For the Left, his book seemed to pro- 
vide ammunition for those who have always claimed that “the world 
is against us,” that Israel is still facing potential extinction, and that 
therefore it is justified in pursuing any policies that would ensure its 
security, and that it must not heed the advice or bow to the pressure of 
anyone else. But even for the Right, Goldhagen’s book could present a 
threat, because while it portrays the Jews as helpless victims, its focus 
on the effects of a dehumanizing ideology and on the brutalization of 
armed men confronted with an innocent civilian population, provokes 
comparisons of a disturbing nature. The assertion by a senior army of- 
ficer cited in a major Israeli daily in January 2002, that in order to pre- 
pare for the next campaign, he must draw lessons from all previous 
battles, including the manner in which the German army operated in 
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putting down the uprising in the Warsaw ghetto, gives one an inkling 
of the perverse manner in which the genocide of the Jews is being 
translated into allegedly rational policies toward the Palestinians in 
the present conflict.7 

Consequently, the Israeli public is interested mainly in such studies 
on Nazism and the Holocaust that touch on topics relevant to con- 
temporary debates, question the consensus, and problematize con- 
ventions. A good example is Tom Segev’s The Seventh Million, a 
pioneering analysis of changing Israeli attitudes toward the Holocaust 
since the foundation of the state.8® Although he came in for a great deal 
of criticism, Segev succeeded in establishing this very question as a le- 
gitimate and important field of inquiry. Other works have reevaluated 
the absorption of Holocaust survivors into a society that felt great 
affinity and sympathy for them but at the same time had raised its chil- 
dren on an ideology of “shelilat ha’galut” (negation of the Diaspora).®? 
These young Sabras were taught to despise the Jews who “went like 
sheep to the slaughter” and were determined to correct this “shame- 
ful” episode in Jewish history by emulating the mythical Hebrew he- 
roes of antiquity, to the point of describing death in battle for the 
national cause as the supreme virtue.” 

Also related to this issue was a recent work by Idith Zertal, which 
unleashed yet another public debate. Zertal argues that the Yishuv’s 
efforts to bring the “she’erit ha’pleta” (surviving remnants) of the 
Holocaust to Palestine involved a great deal of Zionist indoctrination, 
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arm-twisting, and attempts to deny the survivors access to any other 
path out of the DP (displaced persons) camps. She also insists that 
these policies were motivated primarily by the desire to expand 
rapidly the manpower resources of the future state, not least because 
of the expectation of imminent war.?! Conversely, the Hebrew trans- 
lation of Saul Friedländer’s Nazi Germany and the Jews was welcomed 
in Israel, because it portrays, in a complex manner, the gradual process 
of disassociation between German Jewry and its gentile environment. 
Rather than demonizing the Germans and mocking the Jews for hav- 
ing refused to read the handwriting on the wall, Friedlander forcefully 
demonstrates the “betrayal of the intellectuals” that characterized the 
German elites, and the bewilderment and confusion that beset German 
Jewry during the early years of the Third Reich. He thus undermines 
several conventions that are still particularly strong in Israel, and may 
have also stuck a chord with those who are aware of the Israeli intelli- 
gentsia’s own complex—and not always admirable—relationship 
with the politically powerful, the military elite, and the Arab minor- 
ity.?2 Similarly, the publication in Hebrew of my own Hitler's Army also 
aroused a fair amount of interest, because it tries to reconstruct the 
manner in which a variety of factors—existing prejudices and pre- 
army schooling, military indoctrination and punitive discipline, hard- 
ship at the front and criminal orders—led to the brutalization of 
German troops in World War II and distorted their perception of the 
very reality they had helped to create. Once more, it appears, this study 
both provided a more complex picture of German society under 
Nazism than was commonly known in Israel and was associated with 
domestic issues regarding the conduct of Israeli troops in their daily 
clashes with the Palestinian population.” 
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Thus while Goldhagen’s book was seen as controversial in the United 
States and Germany, and as largely irrelevant in France, within the Israeli 
context it both stated the obvious and underlined themes that were 
crucial components of the early Israeli national myth; hence in Israel 
the book came under attack from left-leaning academic and intellec- 
tual circles. The demonization of the Germans, who were often seen as 
representative of most other European gentiles—whose obverse side, 
namely, the state’s official recognition of “righteous gentiles” at Yad 
Vashem merely highlights the alleged essential characteristics of the 
majority—has always served as a fundamental legitimization for Is- 
raeli policies, indeed for the very existence of the state. One should 
point out, however, that criticism of the book did not come only from 
the Left. Indeed, many of those who perceive the “new historians” as 
anti-Zionists engaged in undermining the legitimacy of the state, dis- 
missed the book on scholarly and intellectual grounds. Thus Shlomo 
Aronson, who has often attacked the “post-Zionist” trend in new Is- 
raeli historiography, criticized the book severely. In the same article, he 
also comments on the reason for the different reception of the book in 
other countries: 


Goldhagen’s book . . . has given rise to a huge storm, especially in 
Germany. . . . But in Israel, the book has not drawn much public atten- 
tion, perhaps because the attitude toward Germany here has changed 
and become much more moderate than it is in the United States, 
where many praised the book, and many condemned it. Many will 
agree with Goldhagen a priori that Nazi Germany carried out what 
generations of Germans had been born into, had absorbed at home, in 
school, in church and in bars. That violent antisemitism prepared the 
path to extermination.?* 


This is a telling statement, since it contains an interesting contradic- 
tion. The Israeli public has indeed greatly moderated its attitudes to- 
ward Germany. On the one hand, unlike during the 1950s and 1960s, 
Israelis now make no apologies for driving German cars or traveling 
on vacation to Austria and the Federal Republic. On the other hand, 
most Israelis continue to view the Holocaust primarily as a product of 
antisemitism. Thus while Israelis may be less anti-German than Amer- 
icans, they are more convinced of the overwhelming role that anti- 
semitism played in the Nazi genocide of the Jews. But for most Israelis, 
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acknowledging German or gentile antisemitism, then as now, merely 
serves the function of legitimizing the existence of their state and their 
decision to live in it. It thus plays a positive, constructive role in Israeli 
self-perception and the consolidation of national identity. Conversely, 
American Jews, proportionately probably Goldhagen’s most avid con- 
sumers in the United States, perceive antisemitism as remaining a po- 
tential threat for their national identity as Americans; and precisely 
because antisemitism is a contemporary worry, it is both easier to ac- 
cept its centrality for Nazism, and, at the same time, to feel relieved at 
seeing it confined geographically and chronologically to pre-1945 Ger- 
many and the Holocaust. Hence the anxieties evoked and reflected by 
the book (and its author) are much more in line with American than 
with Israeli conditions and sensibilities.?° 

One final point on the Israeli reception. It has been said that Gold- 
hagen’s focus on the horrors of the killing had a voyeuristic element 
that appealed to certain readers. There is no doubt that some elements 
in his text seem to reflect his own fantasies—themselves most proba- 
bly the product of (over)exposure to media representations of the 
Holocaust and other massacres—rather than the information culled 
from the documents he cites. Goldhagen wants us to imagine with him 
the thoughts that went through the minds of a German policeman and 
the little girl he shot; he wants us to imagine what the shooting actu- 
ally looked like; he even urges us to imagine conversations between SS 
men and women after they made love following a day of sadistic tor- 
ture; in short, he demands that we fantasize atrocity (and its sexual tit- 
illations) and be morally outraged by the horrors conjured up in our 
minds. This kind of prose may have appeared innovative, or even mor- 
bidly fascinating, to certain American and German readers who were 
dissatisfied with the drier, more detached depictions and interpreta- 
tions of conventional Holocaust scholarship. Especially in the United 
States, this insistence on the most explicit aspects of horror must have, 
at the same time, been quite familiar to readers exposed to a tremen- 
dous amount of real and staged representations of violence in the me- 
dia. But precisely because of their association with the media, that is, 
with entertainment, Goldhagen’s images of horror remained suffi- 
ciently distant to prevent alienation through anxiety and disgust. 
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In Israel, however, this type of prose failed to have the same effect 
on the public, because Israelis are ceaselessly reminded of the horrors 
of the Holocaust and have never developed a detached attitude to it, 
even while some do their best to avoid this flood of horrifying images. 
Long before television came in the late 1960s, young Israelis who had 
been spared the Holocaust (and we should stress that at the time the 
population still included a large number of survivors) were exposed 
to memoir and fiction literature on the Holocaust that provided suffi- 
cient graphic horror to last a lifetime.?% For many Israelis, it seems, 
Goldhagen’s explicit descriptions seemed dangerously close to kitsch. 
Moreover, as always, for Israelis the horrors of the past are intimately 
linked with those of the present. Daily exposure to the brutalities of the 
conflict with the Arabs, be they bombings by terrorists or beatings and 
random killing by the security forces, means that Goldhagen’s type of 
voyeurism hits too close to home to have the same riveting effect it ap- 
pears to have had in the United States and Germany. All of this should 
explain why Goldhagen’s book fell flat in the Jewish State. 


CONCLUSION: PREJUDICED BEHAVIORISM 

Debates over Goldhagen’s book were thus clearly framed within the 
national and historical contexts in which they took place. All four na- 
tions examined in this chapter had been preoccupied with certain as- 
pects of Nazism and the Holocaust long before the appearance of 
Hitler's Willing Executioners, and in all cases this involved a wider dis- 
cussion of national and group identities. Thus the reception of Gold- 
hagen’s book serves to illustrate the different ways in which the 
genocide of the Jews has come to play an important role in self-per- 
ception and self-definition, in understanding the past, facing up to the 
present, and preparing for the future. 

On another level, however, these debates were clearly concerned 
just as much with the abstract as well as the concrete implications of 
genocide for our understanding of human nature. This is one reason 
why Christopher Browning’s very different interpretation of perpe- 
trator motivation was frequently brought into the debate, quite apart 
from the more obvious proximity in publication dates, similarity of 
sources, and Goldhagen’s vehement attacks on Browning both in his 
book and in later disputes. As is well known, in the final chapter of his 
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Ordinary Men, Browning cites the theory developed in Stanley Mil- 
gram’s 1974 book Obedience to Authority as an important tool in eluci- 
dating the motivation of German policemen who perpetrated murder. 
Curiously, to the best of my knowledge, not one of the innumerable 
contributions to this debate in all four countries took the trouble to go 
back to Milgram’s text and analyze it on its own terms rather than 
merely through the prism provided by Browning.?” Yet this is a worth- 
while exercise. 

By way of conclusion, I would like to shed some light on one feature 
of Milgram’s study, which seems to undermine both the objective na- 
ture of the experiment it describes and the fundamental assumption 
made by its author. Without wishing thereby either to wholly reject 
Browning’s thesis, or to adopt Goldhagen’s ideas, I hope that this brief 
discussion will demonstrate that we are still very far from having a suf- 
ficient explanation for how “ordinary men” are transformed into ser- 
ial killers. Moreover, I believe that the example of Milgram reminds us 
once more that none of us comes to this debate as a tabula rasa, and 
that not even the most careful scholarly assertion can ever be accepted 
at face value. 

Milgram’s is a behaviorist interpretation par excellence, based on an 
experiment in which a group of volunteers was ordered to apply ever 
more powerful electric shocks to a man tied to a chair as part of what 
was described to them as an experiment in learning under threat of 
physical punishment. While in reality no electric shock was involved, 
the actor in the chair convinced most volunteers that he was suffering 
increasing pain, by physical contortions, pleas, cries, and feigned faint- 
ing, unable as he was to release himself from his seat. In a significant 
majority of cases the volunteers obeyed the instructor’s directions to 
go on applying shocks, even as the dial clearly indicated that they 
could have lethal consequences. 

Milgram interpreted his experiment as proving that “the essence of 
obedience consists in the fact that a person comes to view himself as 
the instrument for carrying out another person's wishes, and he there- 
fore no longer regards himself as responsible for his actions. Once this 
crucial shift of viewpoint has occurred in the person, all of the essen- 
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tial features of obedience follow.”?® Consequently, “obedience is the 
psychological mechanism that links individual action to political pur- 
pose.” According to Milgram, “it is the extreme willingness of adults 
to go to almost any length on the command of an authority that con- 
stitutes the chief finding of the study.”! Milgram assumes—without 
producing any evidence—that “the Nazi extermination of European 
Jews is the most extreme instance of abhorrent immoral acts carried 
out by thousands of people in the name of obedience”! (my italics). And 
since he asserts that the participants in his experiment were not “mon- 
sters, the sadistic fringe of society,” but rather “represented ordinary 
people drawn from working, managerial, and professional classes” (my 
italics), he concludes “that Arendt’s conception of the banality of evil 
comes closer to the truth than one might dare imagine. The ordinary 
person who shocked the victim did so out of a sense of obligation—a 
conception of his duties as a subject—and not from any peculiarly ag- 
gressive tendencies.” Hence, he writes, “the most fundamental lesson 
of our study” is that “ordinary people, simply doing their jobs, and 
without any particular hostility on their part, can become agents in a 
terrible destructive process.” 1° 

Milgram concedes the limits of his experiment. He notes that “at 
least one essential feature of the situation in Germany was not studied 
here—namely, the intense devaluation of the victim prior to action 
against him.” He asserts that “in all likelihood, our subjects would 
have experienced greater ease in shocking the victim had he been con- 
vincingly portrayed as a brutal criminal or a pervert.” Yet he adds that 
“many subjects harshly devalue the victim as a consequence of acting 
against him.” Moreover, while “many of the people studied in the ex- 
periment were in some sense against what they did to the learner, and 
many protested even while they obeyed,” what they lacked was “the 
capacity for transforming beliefs and values into action. Some were to- 
tally convinced of the wrongness of what they were doing but could 
not bring themselves to make an open break with authority. Some de- 
rived satisfaction from their thoughts and felt that—within them- 
selves, at least—they had been on the side of the angels.” Nevertheless, 
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Milgram insists that “subjective feelings are largely irrelevant to the 
moral issue at hand so long as they are not transformed into action. 
The attitudes of the guards at a concentration camp are of no conse- 
quence when in fact they are allowing the slaughter of innocent men 
to take place before them.”1° 

Thus we are left to conclude that most people, if put into a situation 
similar to that created by Milgram, would act in the same manner. A 
few unique individuals might resist authority and refuse to obey; oth- 
ers, who had internalized some prejudice against the victim, would 
cause pain with even less compunction. But generally speaking, the 
makeup of human psychology and the structure of human society 
should lead us to expect most people to be the willing executioners of 
their fellow human beings when told to do so by a recognizable au- 
thority. Unlike Goldhagen, Milgram does not believe in choice, since 
“a person does not get to see the whole situation but only a small part 
of it, and is thus unable to act without some kind of overall direction. 
He yields to authority but in doing so is alienated from his own ac- 
tions.”1°4 Browning reaches similar conclusions: 


Everywhere society conditions people to respect and defer to author- 
ity . . . Everywhere people seek career advancement . . . bureaucratiza- 
tion and specialization attenuate the sense of personal responsibility. 
Within virtually every social collective, the peer group exerts tremen- 
dous pressures on behavior and sets moral norms. If the men of Reserve 
Police Battalion 101 could become killers under such circumstances, 
what group of men cannot?! 


Conversely, Goldhagen adamantly asserts that “any explanation 
that fails to acknowledge the actors’ capacity to know and to judge, 
namely to understand and to have views about the significance and 
morality of their actions, that fails to hold the actors’ beliefs and val- 
ues as central, that fails to emphasize the autonomous motivating force 
of Nazi ideology, particularly its central component of antisemitism, 
cannot possibly succeed in telling us much about why the perpetrators 
acted as they did.”1% 
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There is obviously no simple answer to this central question of hu- 
man psychology and society. In the present context I will not attempt 
to articulate my own position, which in any case I have tried to clarify 
elsewhere.! Suffice it to say that to my mind, motivation and obedi- 
ence—especially to questionable or seemingly illegal orders—are the 
result of a combination of factors, such as education, cultural environ- 
ment, ideological input, as well as the social and material context in 
which an individual is placed. Yet what deserves mention here—and 
has hitherto escaped notice—is a striking aspect of Milgram’s study, 
namely, that his carefully balanced, apparently objective and scientific 
conclusions were reached on the basis of an experiment in which his 
own biases were clearly exhibited and cannot but have influenced his 
observations. By following Milgram’s account of several cases, with 
special attention to the links he makes between class, “race,” and 
gender, on the one hand, and the subjects’ physical features, moral con- 
duct, and most crucially their capacity to withstand malevolent au- 
thority, on the other hand, we find that this objective scientist brings to 
the experiment a baggage of preconceived notions and ideas that be- 
lie his assertion that all people are fundamentally the same and would 
act similarly under identical conditions. It appears, then, that even the 
most clinical and scientific behaviorist theory is informed precisely by 
those internalized prejudices whose importance it seeks to diminish. 

Let us take a brief look at some of these examples: 


1. Mr. Bruno Batta, thirty-seven, a welder born in New Haven to Ital- 
ian parents, has “a rough-hewn face that conveys a conspicuous 
lack of alertness. His overall appearance is somewhat brutish. An 
observer described him as a ‘crude mesomorph of obviously limited 
intelligence.’ But this is not fully adequate, for he relates to the ex- 
perimenter with a submissive and deferential sweetness.” Mr. Batta, 
a blue-collar worker of south European, Mediterranean extraction, 
whose vulgar features and primitive muscularity betray his moral 
character, acts with “total indifference” to the victim, derives “quiet 
satisfaction at doing his job properly,” and professes that he “got 
disgusted” when the man he tortured refused to cooperate. 

2. A professor, “a somewhat gaunt, ascetic man,” who “could be taken 
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for a New England Minister” but in fact “teaches Old Testament 
liturgy at a major divinity school.” This elderly and educated man 
of religion, obviously of a good north European family, naturally 
balks after administering only 150 volts, asserting ethical reasons, 
since, he says, “if one has as one’s ultimate authority God, then it 
trivializes human authority.” 

3. Jack Washington, drill press operator, thirty-five, “a black subject,” 
born in South Carolina, “is a soft man, a bit heavy and balding, 
older-looking than his years. His pace is slow and his manner im- 
passive; his speech is tinged with Southern and black accents.” An 
obviously primitive blue-collar worker, this dull-minded and 
morally insensitive African American from the South casually deliv- 
ers a lethal charge of 450 volts when instructed to do so and later 
explains that he was simply “following orders.” 

4. Jan Rensaleer, thirty-two, industrial engineer, “sporting blond hair 
and a mustache . . . self-contained and speaks with a trace of a for- 
eign accent . . . neatly dressed.” Having “emigrated from Holland 
after the Second World War,” he “is a member of the Dutch Reform 
Church . . . mild-mannered and intelligent.” A member of the pro- 
fessional middle-class, an elegant north European and God-fearing 
man, Rensaleer has the requisite moral qualities to withstand 
malevolent authority. He refuses to continue beyond 255 volts, and 
reacts to the standard statement that he has no choice but to con- 
tinue by emphatically declaring, “I do have a choice.” Subsequently, 
he accepts responsibility for shocking the victim. Described as being 
“hard on himself,” he remarks that “on the basis of his experience 
in Nazi-occupied Europe, he would predict a high level of compli- 
ance to orders.” His own conduct, however, is close to exem- 
plary.108 

5. Fred Prozi, about fifty, unemployed, “dressed in a jacket but no tie; 
he has a good-natured, if slightly dissolute, appearance. He em- 
ploys working-class grammar and strikes one as a rather ordinary 
fellow.” This blue-collar worker, apparently kind but clearly a sim- 
ple and stupid man, probably of Italian origin, obviously lacks the 
moral qualities required to withstand authority. Hence he continues 
giving a lethal electric shock to the victim—who for all intents and 
purposes appears dead—as long as he is ordered to do so. 

6. Karen Dontz, forty, a “housewife who for the past six years has 
worked part time as a registered nurse. Her husband is a plumber. 
She is Catholic and her mother was born in Czechoslovakia. Mrs. 
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Dontz has an unusually casual, slow-paced way of speaking, and 
her tone expresses constant humility. . .. Throughout the experi- 
ment she is nervous.” This working class woman of East European 
origin betrays the lack of intelligence and nervous disposition typi- 
cal of her sex and class. She clearly lacks true moral fiber. Conse- 
quently she continues administering the lethal 450 volts to a victim, 
who appears to have been permanently silenced, until told to stop. 
She knows as a nurse that she could have killed the victim but is 
satisfied that she did what an authority figure told her to perform. 
7. Elinor Rosenblum, a housewife, “takes pleasure in describing her 
background: She graduated from the University of Wisconsin ... 
her husband, a film distributor, attended Dartmouth. She does vol- 
unteer work with juvenile delinquents . . . has been active on the lo- 
cal Girl Scout organization and the PTA. She is fluent and garrulous 
and projects herself strongly, with many references to her social 
achievements. She displays a pleasant though excessively talkative 
charm.” This middle-class, obviously Jewish woman (although Mil- 
gram shies away from stating this outright), displays all the stereo- 
typical characteristics of her sex and ethnicity, and all the 
mannerisms of an outsider newly arrived at a respectable social sta- 
tus. She had the intelligence to climb up the social ladder but still 

. lacks the moral fiber that comes with self-assurance. She is thus 
hypocritical and self-centered: “Mrs. Rosenblum, even as she ad- 
ministers increasingly more painful shocks to the victim, constantly 
complains: ‘Must I go on? Oh, I’m so worried about him . . . I’m 
shaking. I’m shaking. Do I have to go up there [on the dial]?’” But 
she delivers the lethal 450-volt shock three times. Milgram explains 
that “she was nervous not because the man was being hurt but be- 
cause she was performing the action . . . she asserts her own distress 
... A self-centered quality permeates her remarks . . . she is not 
against punishment per se but only against her active infliction of it. 
If it just ‘happens,’ it is acceptable.” Milgram concludes that “Mrs. 
Rosenblum is a person whose psychic life lacks integration. She has 
not been able to find life purposes consistent with her needs for es- 
teem and success. Her goals, thinking, and emotions are frag- 
mented. She carries out her experimental role as teacher showing 
great outward conviction, while at the same time she displays an- 
other side of herself to the experimenter, behaving meekly and sub- 
missively. It is not surprising that she failed to mobilize the psychic 
resources needed to translate her compassion for the learner into 
the disobedient act. Her feelings, goals, and thoughts were too di- 
verse and unintegrated. All evidence indicates that at the time of 
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her performance she believed the learner was being shocked. But it 
is not difficult for a woman of hysterical tendencies to adjust her 
thinking in a manner consistent with a positive self-image. In a 
questionnaire returned to us a few months later, she states that dur- 
ing the experiment her ‘mature and well-educated brain’ had not 
believed the learner was getting shocks. Through a post-facto ad- 
justment of thought, she protects her cherished—if unrealistic—pic- 
ture of her own nature.” Milgram obviously despises this woman. ` 

8. Gretchen Brandt, thirty-five, a “medical technician who works at 
the University Medical School. She had emigrated from Germany 
five years before and speaks with a thick German accent.” This cul- 
tivated, elegant north European, is a model of exemplary conduct: 
calm and composed, completely sure of herself, combining intelli- 
gence with an unwavering moral compass. Milgram’s admiration is 
all the greater because being a woman and a German he might ex- 
pect very different behavior from her, yet she seems both attractive 
and of the appropriate social and cultural background. After ad- 
ministering 210 volts, “she turns to the experimenter, remarking 
firmly, ‘Well, I’m sorry, I don’t think we should continue.’” The ex- 
periment is stopped. Milgram comments that she is “firm and res- 
olute throughout. She indicates in the interview that she was in no 
way tense or nervous, and this corresponds to her controlled ap- 
pearance throughout.” Indeed, “the woman’s straightforward, 
courteous behavior in the experiment, lack of tension, a total control 
of her own action seems to make disobedience a simple and rational 
deed. Her behavior is the very embodiment of what I had initially 
envisioned would be true for almost all subjects.” Milgram con- 
cludes: “Ironically, Gretchen Brandt grew to adolescence in Hitler’s 
Germany and was for the great part of her youth exposed to Nazi 
propaganda. When asked about the possible influence of her back- 
ground, she remarks slowly, ‘Perhaps we have seen too much 
pain.’”10 One can almost see the scientist falling in love with his 
subject. 


Although Milgram introduces the detailed exposition of his experi- 
ment by claiming that people from different professions and classes 
behaved similarly, his examples do not confirm this assertion and re- 
veal his own biases. If we were to sketch a portrait of the typical per- 
petrator based on the findings of this experiment, he would be 
working class, crude, muscular, lacking in education and intelligence, 
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possibly lethargic, badly dressed and speaking ungrammatical En- 
glish, originating in southern Europe or the American South, probably 
black or Italian. Women supporters would belong to the working class, 
possibly of East European origin, or be hysterical, hypocritical, arriv- 
iste Jews. Conversely, those most unlikely to become perpetrators 
would be middle-class academics, professionals, the clergy or at least 
men of faith, intelligent, elegant, probably blonds of north European, 
most likely Protestant background. Those exposed in the past to war, 
atrocity, and complicity would be unlikely to comply. 

The problem is, of course, that the typical supporter of Nazism came 
from the north German, middle-class, Protestant milieu.!!° We know 
that the commanders of the Nazi death squads, the elite of the SS and 
the Police, were men with university degrees, often with a Ph.D. in 
law.!!! We know that the medical and legal professions collaborated 
happily with Nazism and facilitated many of its crimes; that the clergy, 
Protestant and Catholic, did little to oppose the genocide of the Jews 
and much to popularize prejudice.!!? We know that the brutalizing ef- 
fects of World War I played a major role in the success of Nazism.!!? 
That is, those most unlikely to comply with malevolent authority sup- 
ported Hitler. We also know that inside Germany it was first and fore- 
most members of the working class who opposed the regime.!!* We 
know that Nazism’s victims came mainly from Eastern Europe and Eu- 
ropean Jewry, from among the handicapped, the Gypsies, the homo- 
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sexuals.!!5 We know that Italians tried to hinder crimes perpetrated by 
Germans in Europe (although in Ethiopia they practiced habitual colo- 
nial mass killing).'!6 

This does not mean that Milgram is necessarily wrong in his psy- 
chological portrait, but rather that he got his history wrong. Had these 
men and women acted merely out of a sense of obedience to authority, 
the results of the experiment could not possibly conform to the reality 
in Nazi Germany. Hence we are left to conclude that the opposite is the 
case, namely, that middle-class professional Germans supported 
Hitler for what appeared to them intellectually and morally sound rea- 
sons and that Gretchen Brandt, for instance, might have joined the 
Nazi Women’s Organization with the same calm self-assurance that 
made her refuse to follow an order she did not agree with. It means 
that, for a while at least, people.had a choice and what they chose in- 
dicated their beliefs. 

At the same time, Milgram’s experiment indicates that what we be- 
lieve to be an objective reality and sound rational arguments are often 
so strongly influenced by our biases as to wholly distort our findings. 
Milgram obviously would never have considered himself a racist, a 
misogynist, an antisemite, or a social elitist. Yet his descriptions of his 
subjects’ physical, intellectual, and moral qualities are so clearly re- 
lated to their ethnicity, gender, and social background that one must 
ask how is it that those who have used the results of his experiment 
over the years have never noticed his prejudices. One is tempted to ar- 
gue that a sociopsychological experiment so deeply imbued with bias 
cannot possibly be taken seriously as anything but a reflection of the 
prejudices of the experimenter and his time (merely a generation ago). 
I would not go that far, since some of Milgram’s insights seem to me 
of paramount importance. But I would stress, nevertheless, that what 
this experiment proves above all is that obedience to authority is not 
at all merely about a person coming to see himself “as the instrument 
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for carrying out another person’s wishes,” who “therefore no longer 
regards himself as responsible for his actions.” Rather, I would argue 
that obedience to authority among those whose collaboration is most 
necessary, the educated professional elites, men and women of religion 
and faith, teachers and technicians, generals and professors, comes 
from accepting the fundamental ideas that guide that authority and 
wishing to help realize them in practice; and that this becomes possi- 
ble only if both the authority and those who obey it share the same prej- 
udices, the same view of the world, the same fundamental perception 
of reality. 

What then are we to conclude from this brief analysis of Milgram’s 
experiment, his social, ethnic, and gender biases? What does this tell 
us about the relationship between the reception of interpretations of 
atrocity by different societies in different periods? All we can say at this 
juncture, I believe, is that while atrocity is the product of numerous fac- 
tors, some historical, political, and ideological, others psychological 
and sociological, so too is the interpretation of such events in the past 
and the present. If we can and must learn from the study of inhuman- 
ity, so too can we learn a great deal about our own societies by evalu- 
ating the manner in which they react to theories and interpretations of 
past atrocities. From this perspective, the greatest long-term merit of 
Goldhagen’s study is not to be found in his interpretation of the Holo- 
caust, but rather in the manner with which it was received and what 
that reception tells us about the world in which we live. 
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VICTOR KLEMPERER 
` BEARS WITNESS 


THE PRESENCE OF THE PAST 


"ore than fifty years have passed since the final defeat 

M: Nazism, and yet its presence in our minds seems to 

be stronger than ever. This demands explanation. Af- 

ter all, public interest in events of the past normally diminishes as they 

recede in time. Younger generations have other, more pressing con- 

cerns; even the memories of those who experienced the past will fade 

and lose their pertinence to a world busily rushing forward into the fu- 

ture and unwilling to waste time on history. But the case of Nazism, 
and especially of the Holocaust, is different. 

There are episodes in history whose centrality can only be recog- 
nized from a chronological distance. The mass of inexplicable, often 
horrifying details is endowed with sense and meaning only retrospec- 
tively, after it has passed. Gradually such events come to cast a shadow 
over all that had previously seemed of greater significance, reaching 
backward and forward, until they finally touch our normal lives, re- 
minding us with ever growing urgency that we are the survivors of 
cataclysms and catastrophes that we never experienced. The Holo- 
caust is such an event. 

The presence of the past is felt in many ways. It may be expressed in 
works of historical scholarship, such as the current avalanche of stud- 
ies on Adolf Hitler;! in the growing stream of publications on Nazism 
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and the Holocaust by American, European, and Israeli scholars; and 
in such commotions as the Historikerstreit of the mid-1980s and the re- 
cent controversy about Daniel Goldhagen’s book.? Moreover, the pres- 
ence of the past may be expressed and promoted by more popular 
forms of representation, from television documentaries such as the 
BBC’s The Nazis to films such as Schindler's List and Life Is Beautiful.* It 
may provoke political abuse as well as deep understanding, commer- 
cial exploitation as well as empathy and compassion. 

It has been fifty years, and the survivors are disappearing. Hence, 
too, the innumerable memoirs of survivors published over the last few 
years, and the growing overlap between them and the memoirs and 
fictions of the second generation.” We are living at the edge of mem- 
ory. Soon we will be all alone, staring into the darkness of the past 
without anything to guide us but the written and photographic traces 
left by those who had been there. Hence, finally, the urgency with 
which survivors’ testimonies are now being recorded on videotape 
around the world. 

The void of direct experience is gradually being filled with vicarious 
memories. Indeed, the phenomenon of vicarious memory seems to be 
one of the hallmarks of our time. Writers do not only “feel” themselves 
into the past, they actually “remember” a past that they never experi- 
enced, not merely as a literary device or an aesthetic exercise, but also 
as an attempt to acquire an identity barred to them, mercifully, by time 
and by biology: to become the victims they never were. This seems to 
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have been the case with Binjamin Wilkomirski’s Fragments, the most 
striking recent example of writing oneself into a new identity—into 
the identity of the ultimate victim, a Jewish child during the Holo- 
caust.® Be that as it may, the growing number of works of fiction by 
second-generation writers striving to enter a chronologically impene- 
trable past that is nevertheless as present as an exposed nerve, as un- 
bearably painful as an amputated limb, must indicate the centrality of 
the Holocaust for the mind of the current moment. 

Beyond fantasy and imagination, or at the root of it, is testimony. Yet 
testimony is never an unambiguous historical source: it can clarify and 
shed light on the past, and it can obscure and repress it. Both Chris- 
topher Browning and Daniel Goldhagen used testimonies of perpe- 
trators in their studies of the killers’ motivation, but they reached 
diametrically opposed conclusions from the same material. Those par- 
ticular testimonies were given long after the event, under conditions 
of a police inquiry whose results would have served to determine the 
fate of the witnesses. Survivors’ testimonies have also often been col- 
lected at a great distance of time from the catastrophe; and they, too, 
are influenced by the representation of the event in the intervening 
years, by the mind’s facility in remembering and forgetting, and by the 
refusal or the inability of witnesses to recall the worst things. Such in- 
terviews are also molded in part by the interests and the prejudices the 
interviewers. 

For Jorge Semprun, the Spanish-born, French-educated writer who 
was incarcerated in Buchenwald as a political prisoner, the question af- 
ter his liberation was “writing or life.” Many decades later he articu- 
lated this dilemma in his memoir. Writing about his camp experience 
in the immediate aftermath of the war would have made life unbear- 
able; but living with the memory of those months of torture was also 
unbearable. Writing was liberation, but writing about the camp per- 

. petuated the reality of imprisonment and its hopelessness. One was 
liberated by returning to the camp, only to find oneself once more im- 
prisoned within the barbed wire of trauma.” 
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Primo Levi wrote about the Lager soon after his liberation; but as the 
temporal distance from the event increased, the pain increased. The 
memory of hell made life after hell all the more insupportable. As Levi 
observed shortly before his presumed suicide, the realization that his 
reconstruction of the camp experience had failed accurately to reflect 
its reality, and that it could not be transmitted to younger generations, 
was all the more acute because he felt a need, like many others, to jus- 
tify his survival by telling and retelling the story of the millions who 
did not survive with him.’ 

Charlotte Delbo wrote the first volume of her trilogy on Auschwitz 
in 1946, but did not publish it until 1965.° Paul Celan, who created the 
greatest poetic monument to the disaster, moved increasingly away 
from early articulations of pain and atrocity, loss and meaninglessness, 
to a language that seems finally to have disintegrated along with his 
own personality, culminating in his suicide in 1970.!° Thus bearing 
witness may lead to personal freedom and reveal hidden truths; but it 
may also provoke despair, disillusionment, and confusion. For how 
can we tell the truth of an event that our minds could not then, and 
cannot now, encompass? 


THE INSIDER AS OUTSIDER 
Victor Klemperer did not see a contradiction between writing and life. 
He wrote for life, in an effort to maintain his own existence in a world 
that had turned against him and threatened to undermine all his be- 
liefs. He also wrote in order to leave a record for those who would 
come after him, for the life after the disaster. As he observed in his jour- 
nal on May 27, 1942: “But I shall go on writing. This is my heroism. I 
will bear witness, precise witness!” ™ He increasingly doubted that he 
would survive, but he never wavered in his conviction that Nazism 
would be defeated, that there would be life after Hitler. 

Klemperer’s diary has the immediacy and poignancy of unedited 
notes written in the thick of experience. Unlike us, his readers, he does 
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not know what will happen, and his grim foreboding is always quali- 
fied by expressions of hope, by encouraging signs that the German 
population may turn against Hitler. Written only for himself, this vast 
diary contains all the petty complaints and worries of a middle-aged 
scholar, an often self-centered and occasionally ungracious husband, a 
conservative, pedantic, and sometimes irritatingly bourgeois member 
of the German academic elite. Klemperer is a very normal human be- 
ing, indeed, a man of his time, his class, and his culture. It is for this 
reason that his memoirs are so revealing. 

Yet he is much more than that. Not only is he an extremely percep- 
tive observer of events in Germany, he is also increasingly made into 
a.pariah in his own homeland. What we have in this extraordinary 
book, then, is a view of German society under Nazism by the perfect 
insider who is rapidly transformed by the regime’s ideology and its in- 
ternalization by the population into the ultimate outsider, a Jew in a 
racist, violently antisemitic land that succeeds in bringing about the so- 
cial death of its Jewish citizens even before it condemns them to phys- 
ical annihilation. 

I have already noted (in chapters 3 and 5, above) the curious simi- 
larity between the German historian Götz Aly’s argument that “the ret- 
rospective interpretation of National Socialism as a rule follows the 
perspective of the victim,”!? and the American scholar Daniel Gold- 
hagen’s assertion that “until now the perpetrators . . . have received lit- 
tle concerted attention.”!° Both scholars thus insisted on the need to 
understand the killers rather than the killed. Despite appearances, this 
was hardly a drastic departure from the traditional focus of Holocaust 
scholarship. As Marion Kaplan has rightly pointed out, “the emphasis 
[in the historiography] has been on the killers [and] on Nazi policies 
toward the Jews.”!* Historians find it easier to write on the perpetra- 
tors because they can refer to official documentation, which is gener- 
ally seen as more reliable and less subjective than the kind of material 
on which one must rely for the study of the victims, such as diaries, 
memoirs, letters, and interviews. 

Still, one must be careful when making such frozen distinctions be- 
tween perpetrators and victims. As we learn from Klemperer, the 
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transformation in the status of both Jewish and gentile Germans was 
gradual, and in the early stages of the nightmare almost impercepti- 
ble. Klemperer does not perceive himself right away as a victim, nor 
does he view his German environment as made up entirely of perpe- 
trators. Goldhagen’s well-known picture of German society as more or 
less monolithically antisemitic—eighty million willing executioners— 
is not confirmed by Klemperer. Conversely, the argument made by 
many German and American reviewers of Klemperer’s diaries, ac- 
cording to which they illustrate the extent to which German society did 
not turn against the Jews, is also based on a highly selective reading of 
the text. 

The world we see through Klemperer’s eyes is a world in which 
most (though not all) Germans gradually turned their backs on the 
Jews, excluding them from their midst partly out of prejudice or con- 
viction, partly because of fear and opportunism, and partly out of in- 
difference and moral callousness. In some ways, moreover, the 
complicated picture is the most frightening picture. It serves as a re- 
minder that none of us is immune from ignoring the fate of a minority 
as long as our own lot is not threatened. 

Klemperer’s is also a curious case. For this vivid document of its 
time was not published until long after his death in 1960, at the age of 
78. Thus his life exemplified in several ways the extraordinary rela- 
tionship between Jews and non-Jews in Germany, and the fate of his 
diary can be seen as representative of Germany’s tortuous postwar 
confrontation with the memory of Nazism and the often repressed 
transformation of German Jews into their fellow-citizens’ victims. 

Klemperer was born in 1881 in Landsberg an der Warthe (today 
Gorzów Wielkopolski in Poland), the son of a Reform rabbi. He stud- 
ied philosophy and philology in Germany and abroad, and converted 
to Protestantism when he was thirty-one years old.!? He worked as a 
journalist, and finally completed his doctorate and his Habilitation on 
the eve of World War I. After serving at the front and as a military cen- 
sor, he was appointed a professor of Romance languages at the Tech- 
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nical University of Dresden in 1920, a position that he held until he was 
forced by the Nazis to retire in 1935.16 

It was not Klemperer’s commitment to his homeland that saved his 
life under the Nazi dictatorship. He was saved, rather, by the fact that 
his wife Eva Schlemmer, a pianist and musicologist whom he married 
in 1906, was considered an “Aryan” by the regime. Moreover, as his 
diary reveals, it was their intense devotion to each other that sustained 
them through long years of abuse and humiliation, social isolation and 
material deprivation.!” 

Klemperer published several scholarly works before and after World 
War II, on Montesquieu, Corneille, the history of ideas, and the history 
of French literature and lyric since the eighteenth century. Until re- 
cently he was known only to scholars in his field and to some special- 
ists in the history of the Third Reich, thanks to a book he wrote shortly 
after the war. It was only in 1989, with the publication of his memoirs, 
Curriculum vitae, and especially with the appearance of the German 
original of I Will Bear Witness in 1995, that Klemperer emerged from 
obscurity as one of the shrewdest and most meticulous observers of 
life under the Nazi dictatorship. 


WAITING FOR THE GERMANS 

I first encountered Klemperer in 1980, when Tim Mason, my doctoral 
advisor at the time, proposed that I read Klemperer’s book LTI— 
Notitzbuch eines Philologen (LTI: Notebook of a Philologist), published in 
East Germany in 1947. The acronym LTI was Klemperer’s code word 
for Lingua tertii imperii, or “the language of the Third Reich.” This bril- 
liant study documented the corruption of the German language by the 
infiltration into it of an increasing number of Nazi terms and concepts. 
Klemperer demonstrated how Nazism penetrated the minds of Ger- 
mans through single words, through the manner of speech and the 
construction of sentences, until even the opponents and the victims of 
the regime subconsciously adopted its modes of expression. In his di- 
ary he noted (as early as July 1941) that his study was intended to 
demonstrate how the “completely unchecked” leaders of Nazi Ger- 
many “seek to unscrupulously stupefy a silent mass ... to turn the 
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multitude of animated individuals into the mechanized collective, 
which they call the people and which is the mass. Out of this un- 
scrupulousness arises the coarseness and extravagance of the rhetoric 
and the dominant position of rhetoric in LTI.”!8 

I wondered who Klemperer was and what had become of him. No- 
body could tell me much about him, and his book never received the 
attention it deserved. (It has only very recently been translated into En- 
glish, following the success of the diaries).!? Now I know that the fate 
of LTI mirrored Klemperer’s own last years. At the war’s end, he was 
determined to resume his academic career and complete the scholarly 
works that Nazism had interrupted. He kept his diaries and memoirs 
to himself. A liberal patriot before 1933, he joined the Communist Party 
in East Germany in 1945. He saw himself first and foremost as a Ger- 
man and a scholar; the recovery of his academic post at a German uni- 
versity spelled for him the final victory over Hitler. 

After he died, his diaries were deposited in the state archive of Dres- 
den, and they might have remained there to this day had they not been 
discovered, edited and transcribed for publication by a former student. 
Finding a publisher for these massive tomes—there are 1,600 pages in 
the original—was no easy matter. With so many memoirs of survivors 
already on the market, who would want to trouble themselves with 
this sprawling document? Finally the Berlin Aufbau-Verlag, which 
had published the original edition of LTI, decided to risk it. It has never 
regretted this decision: I Will Bear Witness became a best-seller in Ger- 
many, and has already had a major impact in the United States and 
Britain, too. 

In Germany, Klemperer’s diary has been cited by numerous com- 
mentators as providing conclusive proof that the Germans under 
Hitler were not all “willing executioners.” Yet it would be a serious 
misunderstanding to consider Klemperer an apologist for “ordinary 
Germans” in the Third Reich. For Klemperer is not consistent (this is 
hardly surprisingly in his rapidly changing circumstances), and he is 
not free from contradictions and delusions. Nor is he always a cool and 
objective observer. Sometimes he is impassioned, angry, anxious. His 
vacillations make his book fascinating; but they also make his book 
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useless for tendentious historians. Those in quest of “good Germans” 
will be as disappointed by Klemperer as those who believe in German 
“eliminationism.” The diary reveals instead a gallery of individuals 
who act remarkably like ourselves under circumstances radically dif- 
ferent from our own.” 

The main focus of Klemperer’s identity, throughout his life, was a 
powerful adherence to Germany. This does not mean that he was un- 
critical of the Germans. Quite the contrary. As the Nazi regime consol- 
idated its rule over Germany, and as its propaganda was increasingly 
internalized by the population, Klemperer gradually came to see him- 
self as the only true German left in the land. This was deeply ironic, 
and deeply tragic; for just as Klemperer was defined by the regime, 
and increasingly by his surroundings, as an undesirable foreign ele- 
ment to be isolated, marginalized, and finally done away with, he 
clung to his notion of true Germanness with ever more desperate 
tenacity. 

Nor was this sense of identity unshaken by circumstances. Klem- 
perer is seen as fighting a bitter battle with himself. He is filled with 
doubts, disappointments, and disillusionments. Still, he concludes in 
a tone of triumph. On May 30, 1942 he writes in his diary: “I am Ger- 
man and am waiting for the Germans to come back; they have gone to 
ground somewhere” (2:63). And on June 20, 1946, he writes his old 
friends, now living in New York: “I want to participate fully and will- 
ingly in draining the cesspool of Germany, so that something decent 
will once more become of this land.”?! 

But this did not mean forgiveness for those who collaborated with 
the regime. Asked in 1946 by Hans Hirche, the son of an old friend and 
a former major in the General Staff of the Wehrmacht imprisoned by 
the British, to write a “warm-hearted testimony” (that is, a letter of 
good conduct) on his behalf, Klemperer vehemently refused to do so, 
although he had written many such letters over the previous months: 


What shocks me so much about your letter is the problem of guilt and 
non-guilt. You and so many like you say over and over again: we are 
guiltless, we didn’t know about this. But did none of you ever read 
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Hitler's “struggle” [Mein Kampf], where everything that had later 
been implemented was planned beforehand with shameless candor? 
And were then all these murders, all these crimes, in the face of which 
people similarly looked the other way, only obvious to us—by which 
I mean now by no means only the Jews, but all the persecuted? You 
write yourself: “every path led to Moabit” [the Gestapo prison in 
Berlin]; how can you say then in the same breath: my conscience is 
clear??? 


Klemperer’s wrath at the betrayal of his academic colleagues was even 
greater. His one-time friend, the historian Johannes Kühn, severed re- 
lations with him in 1935 and went on to support the Nazis and pro- 
mote their cause. On August 16, 1936, Klemperer wrote in his diary 


If one day the situation were reversed and the fate of the vanquished 
lay in my hands, then I would let all the ordinary folk go and even 

- some of the leaders, who might perhaps after all have had honorable 
intentions and not known what they were doing. But I would have all 
the intellectuals strung up, and the professors three feet higher than 
the rest; they would be left hanging from the lampposts for as long as 
was compatible with hygiene. (1:184) 


Yet such hopes for a purge of the intellectuals never materialized. 
Kühn greeted Klemperer in July 1945 as if nothing had happened in 
the intervening ten years, and he was soon reinstated to his profession, 
appointed first to a chair at Leipzig in 1946 and then at Heidelberg Uni- 
versity in 1949.7 

Klemperer clung to his Germanness despite his humiliation and 
near murder, but he was not unaware of the fact that so many of his 
victimizers had gone unpunished, and that the old elites, deeply com- 
plicit in the crimes of Nazism, proceeded to educate a new generation 
of Germans after the collapse of Hitler’s Reich and all that it stood for. 


THE UN-GERMAN NATION 

Klemperer’s painful trajectory, his path from his pre-Nazi allegiance 
to German identity to his renewed if transformed commitment to Ger- 
manness, cannot be grasped without at least a few pertinent citations 
from his diary. These excerpts will show also the extent to which his 


22 Ibid., 874. 
2 Chalmers, “Preface,” in Klemperer, Witness, 1: xviii. 
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book reflects the magnitude of the catastrophe for German Jewry even 
before the killing began. 

In March 1933, only three months after Hitler came to power, Klem- 
perer asserts that Germany “will never wash off the ignominy of hav- 
ing fallen victim” to the Nazis, and exclaims that he “will never again 
have faith in Germany.” Since he has “always felt German,” he now 
professes a sense of “shame more than fear, shame for Germany.” (1: 
8-9) Following the boycott of Jewish businesses on April 1, Klemperer 
notes that “everything I considered un-German, brutality, injustice, 
hypocrisy, mass suggestion to the point of intoxication, all of it flour- 
ishes here,” and he wonders whether “the current madness is indeed 
a typical German madness” (1:11, 15). 

Still, as we read again and again in the diary, none of this will turn 
him against Germanness, which he increasingly formulates in cultural 
rather than nationalist terms. Klemperer’s stubborn adherence to his 
German identity, along with his growing aversion to nationalism, is ex- 
pressed in his vehement attacks on Zionism, which he perceives as a 
threat to his own analysis of the Jews as successfully integrated into 
European culture and society. Hence he argues, in July 1933, that “any- 
one who goes [to Palestine] exchanges nationalism and narrowness for 
nationalism and narrowness.” He follows this with the fatalistic state- 
ment that he “must live here and die here.” Yet he is not staying in Ger- 
many as a “foreign element”: the fascist dictatorship, in his view, “is 
absolutely un-German and consequently will not have any kind of 
long-term duration,” even if “for the moment it is organized with Ger- 
man thoroughness and therefore unlikely to be removed in the fore- 
seeable future” (1:23-25). l 

The next few months persuade Klemperer that Nazism has taken 
hold of much of the population. In August, he can still detect “not a 
shred of politics, no anti-Semitism,” and he “cannot believe that the 
mood of the masses is really still Behind Hitler” (1:30). But a month 
later, in view of the Nuremberg rally and the fact that “the press wor- 
ships Hitler like God and the prophets rolled into one,” Klemperer 
concedes that his “hopes of a swift about-face are fading.” That some 
of his Jewish friends declare “Hitler a genius,” others see themselves 
as no longer “attached to Germanness,” and others still “are beginning 
to submit inwardly and to regard the new ghetto situation as a legal 
condition which must be accepted,” is “especially repugnant” to 
Klemperer who, like many other German Jews, trusted the German 
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Rechtsstaat (state based on law) in which Jewish emancipation was 
achieved and maintained. Precisely thanks to their deep attachment to 
German culture, he and his wife “suffer immensely because Germany 
violates all justice and all culture in such a manner” (1:33-35). 

During the early years of Nazi rule, Klemperer continued to write 
his book on eighteenth-century France, a project that not only diverted 
his mind from the events around him, but also helped him to ponder 
the origin of Nazism in certain trends that he identified in the En- 
lightenment. His hero was Voltaire, his villain was Rousseau. (In his 
discussion of Rousseau’s baleful impact on modern politics, he re- 
minds one of scholars such as Jacob Talmon and Hannah Arendt.)*4 
Reading Rousseau’s Encyclopédie article on “Economie politique,” Klem- 
perer remarks in July 1936 on the French philosopher’s “flight from the 
present and from oneself in three divergent directions: to nature, to 
God, to the Spartan state, the prostitution of reason in the service of 
subjective feeling, Romantic longing ... the obsession with virtue as 
antidote and self-deception” (1:180-81). In February 1937 he finds 
Hitler’s speech the previous month “grist to my Rousseau mills: ‘Sole 
bearer of sovereignty is the people’” (1:211). By July he finally con- 
cludes: “The posthumous unmasking of Rousseau is called Hitler” 
(1:230). (Talmon famously called this “totalitarian democracy.”) 

For Klemperer, Germanness was consistent with all that was best in 
European civilization. In early 1934 he writes his brother Georg that he 
is “a German through and through and intended to remain in Ger- 
many to the bitter end”; the following month he wonders whether Ger- 
many has “really become so completely and fundamentally different, 
has its soul changed so completely that this will endure?” (1:52-53) In 
April he asserts that his sister Grete, who says that she can no longer 
remain German, “has become un-German, inwardly degraded and 
quite resigned. That is no doubt how things stand with very many 
Jews” (1:63). And this only enhances his contempt for Jewish nation- 
alism, bringing him to write in June that “in Zion the Aryan is exactly 
in the same position of the Jew here. . . . To me,” he exclaims, “the Zion- 
ists . . . are just as offensive as the Nazis” (1:68—69). The assault on his 
German identity seems only to enhance Klemperer’s increasingly vir- 
ulent and irrational anti-Zionism. 

That same day, however, Klemperer is confronted with a younger 


24 J. H. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy (London, 1952); H. Arendt, The 
Origins of Totalitarianism (New York, 1951). 
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colleague who makes “a wild, hysterical declaration for the ‘Fiihrer.’” 
Dismissing his objections, she says: “I have faith. We have come 
home—we have not been at home since 1918.” The following day she 
severs their relationship by asserting that “everything must take sec- 
ond place to Fatherland and nation, the miraculous deed of the Führer, 
in which she believes” (1:69). Later that month his colleague Kühn de- 
scribes the Nazi regime as “pure democracy,” the German as “creative” 
and “at one with nature,” and the Jew as “industrious, flexible, mobile, 
uncreative.” As Klemperer realizes, his friend “professes himself an 
opponent of anti-Semitism and yet [is] fundamentally an anti-Semite” 
(1:72). 

The faith in Hitler and anti-Jewish sentiments are accompanied by 
fears of communism. In April 1935.even one of his Jewish friends ex- 
presses worry that “if Hitler is overthrown,” he might be followed by 
“an even worse Bolshevism”—a manner of thinking which, as Klem- 
perer rightly notes, “keeps [Hitler] where he is again and again” (1:117). 
All this time, the regime’s open antisemitism is displayed everywhere, 
with the Nazi rag “Der Stürmer . . . displayed at many street corners . . . 
special bulletin boards” with such slogans as “the Jews are our mis- 
fortune,” and “whoever knows a Jew, knows the devil” (1:118). 

As Klemperer reminisces about his father’s “efforts on behalf of Ger- 
manness,” which now appear to him as “nothing short of tragic,” and 
again calls Zionism “betrayal and Hitlerism,” he receives his dismissal 
notice from the university (1:118-19). From this point on his isolation 
becomes almost complete, as hardly any of his colleagues bother about 
him. He compares his situation to an episode in World War I when, 
“running through machine-gun fire, I stumbled over a rail, fell, col- 
lected myself, reached cover after the others. A comrade looked up and 
said indifferently: ‘So you're still here too? I thought, you were dead’” 
(1:121). 

Throughout the summer the “Jew-baiting and the pogrom atmo- 
sphere grow day by day.” Goebbels calls to “exterminate [the Jews] like 
fleas and bedbugs!” Anti-Jewish slogans, posters and notices appear 
on store windows, tram stop signs, and newspaper stands (1:128, 130). 
To those who try to persuade him to leave, however, Klemperer insists 
stubbornly that he is a “German. forever, German ‘nationalist.’” In- 
deed, “the Nazis are un-German”: Klemperer protects his identity with 
willful and desperate definitions (1:129). 

Still, he admits to himself that his “principles about Germany . . . are 
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beginning to wobble like an old man’s teeth” (1:129). And in Septem- 
ber 1935, the Nuremberg laws on “German blood and German honor” 
finally define Klemperer himself as un-German. He now asks himself: 
“Where do I belong? To the ‘Jewish nation’ decrees Hitler.” For Klem- 
perer, however, “the Jewish nation . . . is a comedy,” since he sees him- 
self as “nothing but a German or German European” (1:134). Among 
the few gentiles who still do not shun his company, he confronts such 
views as those uttered by Frau Kühn, the historian’s wife, who tells 
him that “even today one can still be a Nazi for idealistic reasons with- 
out being a criminal or an idiot”; or Martha Wiechmann who, in March 
1936, admits that “nothing impressed me so much as rearmament and 
marching into the Rhineland,” adding that upon hearing “a lecture 
about Russia” she realized that “we are much better off” (1:135, 156). 

Klemperer is forced to the conclusion that he and his wife “are com- 
pletely isolated,” and that the regime no longer 


has enemies inside Germany. The majority of the people is content, a 
small group accepts Hitler as the lesser evil, no one really wants to be 
rid of him, all see in him the liberator in foreign affairs, fear Russian 
conditions . . . believe, insofar as they are not honestly carried away, 
that it is inopportune . . . to be outraged at such details as the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties, the persecution of the Jews, the falsification of all 
scholarly truths, the systematic destruction of all morality. And all are 
afraid for their livelihood, their life, all are such terrible cowards. (1: 
162, 165) 


Aware that once the Olympics are over it will be “open season on the 
Jews,” Klemperer still cannot bring himself to leave his homeland 
(1:175). 


THE “NAZI CONTAGION” AND THE “JEWISH BUSINESS” 

What is remarkable about Klemperer’s diaries is that he has clearly un- 
derstood the nature of the Nazi regime and the extent of the public’s 
support for Hitler, but refuses to modify his view that those who brand 
him un-German are themselves un-German, even if their numbers ap- 
pear to encompass a growing share of the population. He thus remains 
the only true German in a country that denies his right to exist there. 
What succors him are not the “good Germans” who increasingly aban- 
don him, but his perception of himself as the guardian of a true 
Germanness that has been rejected by the political leadership, the in- 
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tellectual elite, and the masses of his beloved homeland. In September 
1936 he writes that the “NSDAP has assessed the popular mood quite 
accurately.” Therefore “the Jewish dream of being German has been a 
dream after all. That is the most bitter truth for me.” Still, even as he is 
denied access to the library reading room, even as his friends and re- 
lations keep leaving the country—often taking with them the Iron 
Crosses they earned at the front in World War I—he stubbornly asserts: 
“Iam waiting . . . for my Fatherland, I have no other” (1:192, 195, 198). 

Klemperer is also aware of the antisemitism of the more enlightened. 
His librarian friend Frau Roth, who is “vehemently opposed to the 
Nazis,” says that had the Nazis merely “expelled the Eastern Jews or 
had excluded Jews from the bench, that at least would have been com- 
prehensible” (1:199). (Thomas Mann, who was married to a Jewish 
woman and living in exile, wrote in his own diary that it was “no great 
misfortune” that “the Jewish presence in the judiciary has been 
ended.”)*° Hence Klemperer’s conclusion that “the Nazi doctrine is in 
part not really alien to the people, in part is gradually polluting the 
healthy section of the population,” not least in view of the fact that 
those he calls “the most humane among my former colleagues” are 
joining the Nazis and publishing racist articles in scholarly journals. 
By December 1936, as his telephone line is cut, his housekeeper is no 
longer allowed to work for him, and his friends are either in exile or 
with the Nazis, Klemperer acknowledges that he is “completely alone, 
absolutely alone” (1:201-2). 

To be sure, there are fleeting flashes of light in the darkness. In June 
1937, he is greeted on the street by a former colleague, now wearing a 
Party badge, who shakes his hand warmiy (1:226). But what he finds 
most depressing is that even those opposed to the Nazis have inter- 
nalized much of their rhetoric and prejudices. As early as March 1933 
the Klemperers’ foster child Johannes Thieme had “declared himself 
for the new regime with such fervent conviction and praise” (1:6), and 
by July 1937 their anti-Nazi neighbor speaks of the necessity of “the 
Volksgemeinschaft, of distinct races, of the identity of law and power, of 
the unquestionable superiority of the new German army against all at- 
tackers ... of the need to fight off Communism... .” For Klemperer, 
this indicates that “Hitlerism is after all more deeply and firmly rooted 


25 T. Mann, Tagebücher 1933-34, ed. P. de Mendelssohn (Frankfurt /M., 1977), 46; 
cited in Kaplan, 26. Further in Friedlander, Nazi Germany, 13-14. 
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in the nation and corresponds more to the German nature than I would 
like to admit” (1:229). 

Seeing a photograph of a seaside resort “prohibited for Jews” cap- 
tioned by the Stiirmer with the exclamation “How nice that it’s just us 
now!” Klemperer is reminded of a similar statement made by his 
schoolteacher in the early 1900s, when the Jewish students did not at- 
tend class on Yom Kippur. “In my memory,” he writes in August, 


these words took on a quite horrible significance: to me it confirms the 
claim of the NSDAP to express the true opinion of the German people. 
And I believe ever more strongly that Hitler really does embody the 
soul of the German people, that he really stands for “Germany” and 
that he will consequently maintain himself and justifiably maintain 
himself. Whereby I have not only outwardly lost my Fatherland. And 
even if the government should change one day: my inner sense of be- 
longing is gone. (1: 233-34) 


By now he notes that “everywhere on my way, I see the sign ‘Jews Un- 
welcome!’ . . . hatred of Jews is being whipped up again” (1:237). 

By 1938 he has become so disillusioned with German conditions that 
he is even willing to contemplate a move to the United States. “The 
whole national ideology has quite gone to pieces” for him, and he will 
“never again be capable of trust, never have the same sense of belong- 
ing,” since “too much of what, in the past, I took lightly, viewed as an 
embarrassing minor phenomenon, I now consider to be German and 
typical.” His belief in progress has also been undermined, disturbed as 
he is by what he calls “the trite antithesis” between “such tremendous” 
creations as “radio, airplanes, sound film, and the most insane stupid- 
ity, primitiveness and bestiality . . . all invention results in murder and 
war” (1:248, 250). 

His optometrist greets clients with “Heil Hitler!” and votes for Hitler 
even as he grumbles about the regime; the State Library attendant, 
who helps Klemperer borrow books, wears a Party badge; the villages 
and towns through which he drives with his wife are always gaily dec- 
orated with Nazi flags; academics write learned articles on “the traits 
eternels of Jews: cruelty, hatred, violent emotion, adaptability,” their 
“ancient Asiatic hate,” their “materialistic psychology,” so unlike “the 
spirituality of the new theory”; Der Stürmer declares that “synagogues 
are dens of thieves”; insurance companies boast of “having uncovered 
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a number of cases of ‘racial shame.’” In August 1938, Klemperer loses 
another attribute of his identity: he is compelled to change his name to 
Victor-Israel (1:251-54, 258, 261-65). 

Under these combined pressures Klemperer revises his notion of 
himself, but he does not surrender what he deems essential: “No one 
can take my Germanness away from me, but my nationalism and pa- 
triotism are gone forever. My thinking is now completely a Voltairean 
cosmopolitanism. Every national circumscription appears barbarous 
to me” (1:272). He takes refuge from the attack on universalism in uni- 
versalism. From the Nazi perspective; he has finally been transformed 
into a cosmopolitan Jew. 

The Kristallnacht pogrom of November 9, 1938, radically altered the 
condition of German Jewry. Klemperer experiences this when the po- 
lice come to search for weapons in his house, and find his saber (but 
miss his bayonet). Thus his proud war record becomes a liability and 
almost leads to his arrest. Soon the news of concentration camps filters 
in. Klemperer’s driver’s license is taken away, people no longer ac- 
knowledge him on the street, and more and more Jews are reported to 
have committed suicide in desperation or to have been brutalized by 
mobs. Yet none of this will change Klemperer’s opinion that calls for a 
Jewish state are nothing less than “pure Nazism,” and that “whoever 
recognizes” the existence of a “German or West European Jewish ques- 
tion ... only adopts or confirms the false thesis of the NSDAP and 
serves its cause.” To his mind, “until 1933 . . . the German Jews were 
entirely German and nothing else,” and the “anti-Semitism which was 
always present is not at all evidence to the contrary,” since “the fric- 
tion between Jews and Aryans was not half as great as that between 
Protestants and Catholics . . . employers and employees . . . East Prus- 
sians ... and southern Bavarians” (1:291). 

Still, in the face of the looming disaster, Klemperer makes a few half- 
hearted attempts to leave Germany, knowing all the while that he will 
eventually stay, despite taking note of Hitler’s notorious speech of Jan- 
uary 30, 1939, in which, as Klemperer writes, he “threatened the anni- 
hilation of the Jews in Europe if they were to bring about war against 
Germany” (1:293). Contrary to the historiographical convention that 
the Germans greeted the outbreak of war with much anxiety, Klem- 
perer observes that “public opinion [is] absolutely certain of victory, 
ten thousand times more arrogant than in ’14” (1:307). As his own “sit- 
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uation grows daily more catastrophic” due to “restricted access to 
bank account, surrender of all ready cash,” and being “more strictly ra- 
tioned than the general populace,” Klemperer notes in late September 
that people are “intoxicated by the destruction of Poland” (1:312-13). 

And yet he observes with contempt that “the Jewish community in 
Germany today are all extremely inclined to Zionism,” exclaiming that 
he will “go along with that just as little as I do with National Socialism 
or with Bolshevism. Liberal and German forever” (1:319). Indeed, the 
war gives him hope that “National Socialism will collapse in the com- 
ing year. Perhaps we shall perish with it—but it will certainly end, and 
with it, one way or another, the terror.” Yet this does not mean that he 
is unaware of the population’s indifference to the fate of the Jews. He 
closes his diary for 1939 with the words: “I believe the pogroms of No- 
vember "38 made less impression on the nation than cutting the bar of 
chocolate [ration] for Christmas” (1:323-24). 

This perception of a largely indifferent (rather than rabidly anti-Jew- 
ish) public continues throughout 1940. In March, Klemperer writes: “I 
often ask myself where all the wild anti-Semitism is. For my part I en- 
counter much sympathy, people help me out, but fearfully of course” 
(1:329-30). Simultaneously, however, the news keeps reaching him 
about mass deportations and a ghetto in Lublin, while the tremendous 
victories of the Wehrmacht in the West in May elicit universal jubila- 
tion and optimism in the non-Jewish population. Klemperer hears 
people asserting that “Hitler only wants what belongs to Germany, 
and besides he has always wanted to keep the peace” (1:337-38), just 
as he and his wife are forced to vacate their house and move into the 
“Jews’ house,” which from now on they share with other “mixed-cou- 
ples” in cramped conditions and under the growing threats and in- 
timidation by the authorities. 

As fears of being sent to Lublin increase daily, Klemperer can only 
quip that their present situation amounts to a “superior concentration 
camp” (1:343). In July, they are given special ration cards stamped with 
a red J, for Jude; only Eva’s “Aryan” card protects them from serious 
malnutrition. Following the fall of France, the inhabitants of the Jews’ 
house discuss the possibility of being “packed off to Madagascar” — 
thereby revealing that Himmler’s “secret” plans were well known to 
those who might have been affected by them, despite their isolation. 
Indeed, Klemperer hears reports in August that “a ghetto has been set 
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up in the Generalgouvernement Poland and the Jews have been or- 
dered to wear Zion arm-bands; they:are doing forced labor.”26 

Life in Dresden now consists of endless pestering and petty perse- 
cution accompanied by fear of imminent deportation. The Klemperers 
are forced to pay for improvements in the house from which they have 
been evicted; they are no longer allowed to use lending libraries; they 
are subjected to exorbitant taxes and are in danger of running out of 
money. In November, shortly after he hears of the brutal deportation 
of the Jews of Wiirttemberg to France, he experiences an air raid warn- 
ing on Dresden as “some kind of revenge.” That evening Klemperer . 
feels like “a hunted animal” as he almost fails to make it home before 
the curfew for Jews while searching for food in the city, where the 
“restaurants had been terribly crowded” (1:361). 

By early 1941, he notes that “everyone is afraid of arousing the least 
suspicion of being friendly to Jews.” His sense of utter isolation is com- 
pounded by the ominous news that “shootings were going on con- 
stantly” in Poland, and stories of atrocities in concentration camps 
(1:374-75). All these events force Klemperer to examine their effect on 
his identity, and for the first time he concedes that “once I would have 
said: I do not judge as a Jew. . . . Now: Yes, I judge as a Jew, because as 
such I am particularly affected by the Jewish business in Hitlerism, and 
because it is central to the whole structure, to the whole character of 
National Socialism and is uncharacteristic of everything else” (1:382). 
And yet, in an argument with an elderly official of the Jewish com- 
munity, whom he describes as “vehemently anti-German (with Iron 
Cross from the World War) and Zionist,” Klemperer “emphatically” 
declares his “commitment to Germanness” (1:384-85). 

Reality becomes more and more jarring. While Klemperer hears in 
May about the “euthanasia” campaign and the mass killing in the Son- 
nenstein mental asylum, he also witnesses “people talking with gen- 


26 Ibid., 347, 352. Other examples in Turner, “Klemperer’s Holocaust.” Turner ar- 
gues, however, that “many ordinary Germans. . . very likely knew even less at the time 
than he did about the full extent of the... Holocaust.” Turner, “Klemperer’s Holo- 
caust,” 394. This might have been more denial than ignorance, considering that even 
after the war many Germans treated the extermination as a matter of opinion and not 
fact. See H. Arendt, “The Aftermath of Nazi Rule: Report from Germany,” Commentary 
10 (1950): 342-53. On the “Nisko-Lublin Plan” and the “Madagascar Plan” see P. Lon- 
gerich, Politik der Vernichtung: Eine Gesamtdarstellung der nationalsozialistischen Juden- 
verfolgung (Munich, 1998), 256-78. 
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uine enthusiasm about Hitler and National Socialism,” blaming the 
defeat of 1918 on the fact that then “the Jews were in charge,” and say- 
ing that even now “our Adolf” must “be tougher” since “we're still be- 
ing too decent” (1:385-86). The German invasion of the Soviet Union 
on June 22, 1941, writes Klemperer, “is a source of new pride for peo- 
ple,” and “their grumbling of yesterday is forgotten” (1:391). But for 
him this is a terrible period, since on the following day he is jailed for 
eight days as punishment for neglecting to observe blackout regula- 
tions. 

As he tries in vain to preserve his dignity, he must persuade himself 
that he is “not guilty of anything. . . . I am in prison as a Jew.” Hence, 
he tells himself, “it is honorable to be imprisoned now, it will be ad- 
vantageous to any future reference. Nothing can truly humiliate me, 
every humiliation only raises me up and secures my future.” He recalls 
his visit to the Wilhelmplatz as a schoolboy, and his feeling that he, too, 
“was fighting . . . on the Prussian side” with Frederick the Great. Now 
all his “certainties with regard to Fatherland and nation . . . have col- 
lapsed ... with the result that . . . I sometimes think this whole life’s 
work a mistake. ...” While he knows that his imprisonment cannot 
“be compared with what is experienced by thousands upon thousands 
in German prisons today,” he admits that “for myself it was one of the 
most agonizing times of my life” (1:399, 408-9, 416). 

Much worse is to come. The constant reduction of rations for “J-peo- 
ple,” the refusal of restaurants to serve Jews, the confiscation of type- 
writers, the ban on smoking, and endless other limitations finally 
culminate with the most humiliating step of all: the introduction of the 
yellow star on September 19, 1941. As Klemperer admits, “I... feel 
shattered, cannot compose myself. . . . I only want to leave the house 
for a few minutes when it’s dark” (1:429). Now even the Confessing 
Church will not admit converted Jews. Some people show sympathy 
to the Jews, but since the introduction of the star they can no longer 
“walk naturally on the street” (1:438). In October, the reports multiply 
of deportations of Jews from Germany to Poland: “They have to leave 
almost literally naked and penniless. Thousands from Berlin to Lodz 
(‘Litzmannstadt’).” That the isolated Jews in Dresden knew about 
these deportations reveals once more that none of this was unknown 
to Germans. Indeed, Klemperer asks: “Who among the ‘Aryan’ Ger- 
mans is really untouched by National Socialism? The contagion rages 
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in all of them, perhaps it is not a contagion, but basic German nature” 
(1:440-41). 

In November, he is abused by some Hitler Youth in the street. As the 
deportations continue, the inhabitants of the Jews’ house discuss sui- 
cide, escape, or encourage themselves by what Klemperer derisively 
calls “the eternal: ‘He was very decent to me’ (the policeman, some 
petty official or other, etc.),” a tactic of self-delusion which he now 
finds “appalling” (1:444). But in December he is shaken by a baptized 
Jewish friend’s reference to the “Jewish nation,” and asserts that 
“Hitler is the most important promoter of Zionism.” Confronted by 
another Jew’s accusation that he had gone “completely and doubly 
astray,” being both “bourgeois and German,” and that once he finds 
himself “sitting in a Polish or Russian ghetto,” he too would be trans- 
formed into “a very poor and pitiable ‘Yid,’” Klemperer reacts by 
describing his accuser as manifesting a “gruesome mixture of Com- 
munism and Zionism” (1:450-51). 

For all his refusal to accept the realities of his situation, for all his 
doubts, his terrible loneliness, his terror and his delusions, Klemperer 
displays remarkable courage in the face of an inconceivable material 
and psychological catastrophe. He always keeps a cool, detached, crit- 
ical eye on his surroundings. Still, his judgment of Jewish life and Zion- 
ism becomes horribly distorted by his stubborn adherence to a notion 
of “Germanness” that is by now entirely alien to the vast majority of 
Germans. As he writes on December 31, the last page of volume 1, the 
“heaviest blow” for him was “the Jew’s star . . . Since then completely 
cut off.” And still he will not give up. As the trains begin rolling to the 
execution sites and gas chambers, Klemperer writes the final entry for 
1941: “Head held high for the difficult last five minutes!” (1:456) 


THE LAST GERMAN 
For those who have condemned the bombing of Dresden as a sense- 
less act of retribution, Klemperer’s perspective may be of some inter- 
est. Of the 1,256 Jews living in Dresden in late 1941, only 198 were left 
by early 1945. All of them had “Aryan” spouses. The rest had been de- 
ported to camps and ghettoes in the East, where the vast majority 
were murdered. On February 13, 1945, all Jews considered capable of 
work were ordered to report to deportation three days later. Klem- 
perer considered this his death sentence; but that night the city was 
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destroyed in a terrible fire-bombing. Miraculously, he and his wife 
survived this hell too. Finally Eva tore off his Jewish star and they fled 
to the West, where they were eventually liberated by the U.S. Army in 
Bavaria. 

Klemperer’s story is remarkable not only because it is about a Jew 
who survived twelve years of Nazi rule in Germany, but even more be- 
cause it is told by a man who ends up perceiving himself as the only 
German to have withstood the assault of Nazism. This is not the way 
most Germans have read the book, and it is not why it has become a 
best-seller in Germany. Instead, the diary has been said to portray the 
Germans as having behaved with such decency that even a Jew perse- 
cuted by the regime chose to stay in their midst and persisted in think- 
ing of himself as a patriotic (and anti-Zionist) German. 

This is a misrepresentation. As far as Klemperer was concerned, the 
people around him had long ceased to be German. What enabled him 
to survive and retain his dignity was his tremendous confidence in his 
Germanness. Thus he came to describe the regime that denied him his 
German identity, and then the growing numbers of Nazified Germans 
around him, as un-German. One by one the Germans disappeared 
from view. These were not only fellow-travelers, opportunists, or 
devotees of the Nazis. Klemperer increasingly perceived the Germans 
as being Nazi, and thus un-German, by nature. He came to believe that 
Hitler had exposed some deep essence that made them susceptible to 
Nazi rhetoric and Nazi action. Only he was immune to this suggestion, 
since his very definition as a Jew by the regime prevented him from 
joining the multitude. 

He thought that he was the last German. As the last German, Klem- 
perer charged himself with the mission not simply to survive, nor, cer- 
tainly, to ensure the continuation of Jewish existence in Europe, but 
rather to save Germanness, to seek out those Germans who had gone 
into hiding during the terrible twelve years in which he guarded the 
flame of true German identity. There was something deluded about all 
this, of course. For it was not the Germans who disappeared under 
Nazi rule, it was the Jews. The Germans for whom Klemperer was 
looking had been there all along, but they had changed into something 
that Klemperer refused to see as German; they had changed into active 
participants in, or indifferent observers of, the murder of the Jews. In 
those terrible years, indeed, many a Jew felt not that he was the last 
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German (or the last Pole, or the last Frenchman), but the last Jew.? Yet 
Klemperer did not bother himself with the perpetuation of Jewish 
identity. His cause was the reestablishment of that German culture into 
which the Jews had once integrated themselves with such love and de- 
votion. 

Klemperer’s “disappearance” for so many years after the war was 
itself a consequence of the “disappearance” of the Germans. It took a 
long time for the Germans to come out of hiding, even as they rebuilt 
their country in broad daylight. For what remained hidden was their 
complicity in eradicating Jewish life from their midst. Several new gen- 
erations had to be born so that Klemperer could reemerge, thirty years 
after his death, into a new, reunited, confident Germany, which had 
seemingly put the past behind it. And even then he was misread. 

For Klemperer wanted the impossible. What he wanted was to bring 
back to Germany what had been lost forever under the Nazis. By now 
most of the professors who had.turned their back on him under Hitler 
and then resumed their careers after 1945 (with letters of good conduct 
from such men as Klemperer) have disappeared from the scene; but 
the legacy of the betrayal casts a long shadow. What needed to be put 
to rest, then, was not Klemperer’s ambivalence about his identity, but 
Germany’s ambivalence about its past. 

It was Klemperer who clung tenaciously to the idea of a different 
Germany, to a notion of Germanness rooted neither in exclusion nor in 
violence, but in humanity and hence culture; Klemperer, not Germany. 
His tale is not told from the perspective of the perpetrators, the by- 
standers, or the victims, but from the perspective of the men and the 
women who were deeply committed to a culture that has disappeared 
from a nation that has long refused to acknowledge its demise. Klem- 
perer’s story is the story of the other Germany. 

There is a tremendous arrogance in Klemperer that can be respected 
only in those who, like him, did not flinch in the face of evil. It is an ad- 
mirable arrogance: emanating not from power and violence, but from 
a firm confidence in the worth of a culture that had also produced evil, 
and in the fundamental dignity of the human soul. And so you might 


27 Simha Rotem, a survivor of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising, described to Claude 
Lanzmann how, upon climbing out of the sewer, “I didn’t see a living soul. At one point 
I recall feeling a kind of peace, of serenity. I said to myself: ‘I’m the last Jew. I'll wait 
for morning, and for the Germans.’” C. Lanzmann, Shoah: An Oral History of the Holo- 
caust (New York, 1985), 200. 
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say that Klemperer timed his reemergence well. For the idea of a multi- 
cultural, multi-ethnic society is still considered anathema in many 
precincts of German society. This, too, is the undigested legacy of 
Nazism and its German (and European) precursors. It is a measure of 
the extent to which Germany has failed to come to terms with the pro- 
found cultural causes of the Holocaust, which included the refusal to 
accept Jews as no less German than Bavarian peasants and Prussian 
Junkers. This is what Klemperer comes to tell Germany today: that the 
Jews were Germans, perhaps the best Germans, may be even the last 
Germans, for they were the ones who were not Nazis. 

Filled with contempt for the Germans around him and the regime 
that they support, Victor Klemperer prizes cosmopolitanism and Eu- 
ropeanism, and rejects any kind of mythical and biological national- 
ism. And all the while he dreams up the Germans who vanished, 
wishing them into existence in his own mind. Homeless in his father- 
land, he conjures up a new world from the shattered hopes of his past 
allegiance. His dream may never come true; but it became a best-seller 
in Germany. And that, too, is a kind of justice. 
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Germans as Jews 
REPRESENTATIONS OF ABSENCE 
IN POSTWAR GERMANY 


n 1987, during a conversation with a young German scholar, 

I remarked that, having spent a few months in Berlin, I had 

been struck by its distinctly provincial air as compared with 
other European capitals such as Paris and London. My friend sighed 
in agreement, adding that in the past Berlin, too, had of course been a 
much more vibrant and creative city but that, “seit die Juden weg sind” 
(since the Jews have been gone), it has lost its cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere. 

On the face of it this was a rather straightforward assertion, and at 
the time I gave it little thought, although I was slightly disturbed by 
my own instinctive agreement with it, which implied that I too be- 
lieved that the Jews (as a distinctly different category from the Ger- 
mans) had made city life more interesting. That, I conceded, was my 
prejudice. Subsequently, however, I realized that my friend’s com- 
ment, perceived by him as a mere statement of fact, was anything but 
innocent of an ambiguous, multi-layered, and quite prevalent percep- 
tion of Jewish presence and absence in German history. To be sure, this 
complex set of attitudes about the role of Jews, and the impact of their 
absence (as distinct from the mechanism whereby this absence was 
produced), is rarely acknowledged or even perceived by many Ger- 
mans. Indeed, even German filmmakers and novelists, that is, those 
concerned with creating verbal and visual representations for public 
consumption, as well as German historians of precisely the period dur- 
ing which Jews were transformed from a presence to an absence— 
scholars, in other words, who are conventionally viewed as charged 
with constructing more “reliable” (if less popular) representations of 
the past—rarely seem to be aware of the implications that this Ger- 
man-Jewish (negative) symbiosis has on their own work, and on that 
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past with which it is concerned.! And yet, perhaps precisely because 
of this lack of awareness, the representation of absence is arguably one 
of the most crucial tropes in German literary, cinematic, and scholarly 
representations of recent German history. 

There is a major difference between the absence of representation 
and the representation of absence, although at the same time there may 
be close links between them.’ In the case of postwar German repre- 
sentations of the past, and especially of the Nazi era and the period im- 
mediately preceding it, Jews were clearly underrepresented, except as 
opaque objects of Nazi ferocity.? Although one cannot speak of a com- 
plete absence of representation, the gap between the prominent role of 
Jews in German society, culture, and xenophobia, on the one hand, and 
the marginal place they were awarded in postwar representations of 
that past, on the other, is quite striking. 

In view of the prevalent argument in the Weimar Republic and the 
early years of the Third Reich of Jewish over-representation in the pro- 
fessions, the media, and the intelligentsia, their postwar under-repre- 
sentation in representations of that past is only one of numerous 
ironies characteristic of recent German history and its various literary, 
cinematic, and scholarly reconstructions.* And whatever we may say 
about the portrayal of Jews (or the lack thereof) in postwar German 
discussions of the past, it is obvious that until quite recently, little at- 
tempt had been made to grapple with the problems of representing the 
Holocaust. Indeed, one is hard put to think of German films or works 
of fiction devoted to the Jewish experience of genocide,? while the 
much larger body of German scholarship on the subject has similarly 
concentrated almost exclusively on the German side, and especially on 


1 D. Diner, “Negative Symbiosis: Germans and Jews After Auschwitz,” in Rework- 
ing the Past: Hitler, the Holocaust, and the Historians’ Debate, ed. P. Baldwin (Boston, 1990), 
251-61. 

2 E. Said, Beginnings: Intention and Method (New York, 1975), chap. 5; P. de Man, 
Blindness and Insight: Essays in the Rhetoric of Contemporary Criticism, 2d rev. ed. (Min- 
neapolis, 1986), chaps. 7 and 9. 

3 R.G. Moeller, War Stories: The Search for a Usable Past in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (Berkeley, 2001); Z. Shavit, A Past Without Shadow: The Construction of the Past Im- 
age in the German “Story” for Children (Tel Aviv, 1999), in Hebrew. 

4 For an early fantasy of Jewish absence, see H. Bettauer, Die Stadt ohne Juden (1922; 
Frankfurt /M., 1988). 

5 Agnieszka Holland’s film Europa Europa (1991) is neither wholly German nor 
about the typical Jewish experience of the Holocaust. Conversely, Jurek Becker's liter- 
ary masterpiece, Jacob the Liar (1969), was written by a Jewish survivor. 
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either the technical and bureaucratic or the political and ideological 
facets of genocide. While not absent, the victims remained anonymous 
and faceless; the evil, whatever the causes attributed to it, was in the 
deed (and its effects on the perpetrators), not in its application to indi- 
vidual human beings. This is a type of representation not unrelated to 
the Nazis’ own perception and representation of the victims as consti- 
tuting targets for their actions totally lacking individual identity. Of 
course, the Nazis organized genocide, while postwar German repre- 
sentations deplored it, but in the latter the event itself assumed an ab- 
stract quality, bereft of precisely that empathy which has in the past, 
as well as much more recently, been seen as central to the recreation of 
a historical period and to the “pleasure of narration.”® 

In the years following German reunification this situation has begun 
gradually to change. This can be attributed to the growing distance 
from the past, a greater self-confidence in the newly reestablished Ger- 
man nation-state, as well as to the increasingly multi-cultural nature 
of German society, including a tripling of its Jewish population, 
notwithstanding the combination of right-wing xenophobia and con- 
servative demands to maintain Germany’s “Leitkultur” (that is, the 
predominance of German culture) that strive to pull society back to a 
murky past. As Berlin becomes ever more cosmopolitan and culturally 
vibrant, things Jewish are now quite the vogue in more progressive 
German circles, even as these very same circles express doubts about 
such attempts finally to provide concrete representations of Jewish life 
in Germany and of its destruction in the reunited capital. In what 
follows, however, I focus on the first postwar decades in West Ger- 
many rather than on this new if closely related manifestation of trou- 
bled philosemitism.? 


6 M. Broszat, “A Plea for the Historicization of National Socialism,” in Baldwin, 78. 

7 For debates on the Holocaust Memorial and the Jewish Museum in Berlin, see C. 
Wiedmer, The Claims of Memory: Representations of the Holocaust in Contemporary Ger- 
many and France (Ithaca, 1999), 120-64. In 2000 the German television network ZDF 
produced a 270-minute documentary by Guido Knopp titled Holokaust that focuses 
on the event. Goldhagen’s Hitler’s Willing Executioners heightened awareness of the 
hiatus of German representations of the Jewish experience. See chap. 6, above. Con- 
versely, Caroline Link’s film, Beyond Silence (1998), in which a young woman raised by 
two deaf parents finds her liberation through a discovery of Jewish Klezmer music— 
about whose origins and destruction the film remains totally silent—retains the nos- 
talgic echo of unspoken Jewish absence that haunted previous decades. Didi Dan- 
quart’s film Jew-Boy Levi (1998), for its part, creates a stereotypically Jewish character 
so foreign to his German environment that one cannot be surprised by his exclusion 
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Not representing a phenomenon may have to do either with its per- 
ceived irrelevance to current preoccupations or with a sense of unease 
about its implications for the present. In other words, the absence of 
representation may be caused by two contradictory, though not nec- 
essarily mutually exclusive, factors: indifference and anxiety. They are 
contradictory, because we are rarely anxious about things to which we 
are indifferent, yet they are not necessarily mutually exclusive, be- 
cause our indifference may be superficial and assumed, rather than a 
true reflection of our consciousness. We may train ourselves to feel 
indifferent toward an object, a person, or an event that would other- 
wise cause us profound anxiety. To cite just one example, also related 
to the present discussion by a series of ironic links, it can be argued that 
attitudes toward the “Arab Problem” within the pre-state Jewish com- 
munity (Yishuo) of Palestine were characterized by that same absence 
of representation of Palestinian Arabs that could be seen in postwar 
Germany vis-a-vis the Jews. Having escaped the “Jewish Question” in 
Europe, the Zionists confronted what they called the “Arab Problem” 
by not confronting it at all. This was partly a conscious decision, mo- 
tivated by rational political arguments, according to which this “prob- 
lem” ought not to be dealt with before demographic equality or, even 
better, superiority had been achieved. But it was also rooted in a psy- 
chological reaction, whereby fear of Arab nationalism and a violent re- 
action to Jewish settlement in Palestine manufactured an assumed 
indifference to the issue, indeed, an argument that the problem that 
had caused this anxious reaction did not exist in the first place.® 

Conversely, representations of absence may involve direct con- 
frontation with an acknowledged vacuum or void, perceived as either 
perpetual or as having been created by the disappearance of previ- 
ously existing objects and entities. Yet even in this case, by their own 
definition, such representations are not concerned with the creation of 
the vacuum (even if it is not an immanent condition) but with absence 
as such: with the void, not with the mechanism that had emptied a for- 


from it once the Nazis arrive on the scene. See also S. L. Gilman, “Jewish Writers in 
Contemporary Germany: The Dead Author Speaks,” in Anti-Semitism in Times of Cri- 
sis, ed. S. L. Gilman and S. Katz (New York, 1991), 311-42; S. L. Gilman, Jews in Today's 
German Culture (Bloomington 1995); J. Borneman and J. M. Peck, Sojourners: The Return 
of German Jews and the Question of Identity (Lincoln, Neb., 1995); Y. M. Bodemann, 
Gedächtnistheater: Die jüdische Gemeinschaft und ihre deutsche Erfindung (Hamburg, 1996). 

8 See A. Shapira, Land and Power: The Zionist Resort to Force, 1881-1948 (New York, 
1992). 
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merly occupied space. Now representing an absence, an emptiness, a 
no-thing, is almost a contradiction in terms, akin to representing si- 
lence or the ineffable or perfection—that is, the Absolute, which is by 
definition unrepresentable. And yet we know, of course, that such aes- 
thetic and philosophical assertions notwithstanding, humanity has 
rarely accepted this judgment; has indeed felt itself challenged to try 
nevertheless to represent precisely that which had been deemed un- 
representable. The Jews, after all, have a long tradition of representing 
God, who both by decree and by definition is not amenable to repre- 
sentation. 
Yet what concerns me here is not the representation of the Absolute, 
at least not in so far as absolute Evil is excluded from this definition. 
Moreover, I am not especially interested in the absence of representa- 
tion of the Jews, and especially the Holocaust, in Germany. For one 
thing this was such an obvious phenomenon that recent signs of hesi- 
tant, ambivalent, yet nevertheless ‘significant change, following four 
decades of silence, are hardly surprising, even if every two steps for- 
ward seem to engender a couple of steps back. For another this does 
not mean that postwar Germany has refrained from preoccupation 
with the reality and direct consequences of Nazi crimes, that is, the 
physical murder of millions of human beings. 
Indeed, anyone visiting Germany even for a relatively brief period 
will be struck by the amount of media attention given to Nazism, in- 
_ cluding very much the genocide of the Jews.!° Rather, what interests 
me here is the representation of the absence itself, the representation 
of the ultimate result of Nazism’s “success” in bringing about the “dis- 
appearance” of Jews from Germany (or Europe), and, by extension, the 
representation of the nature of postwar German society and culture as 
compared to prewar and pre-Nazi Germany, that Germany in which 
there had presumably been Jews who were “done away with,” even if 
the information available about them is neither ample nor particularly 


9 For an analysis of these developments in historiography, see U. Herbert, ed., Na- 
tional Socialist Extermination Policies: Contemporary German Perspectives and Controversies 
(New York, 2000), 1-52. 

10 The alleged obsession of the Germans with the Holocaust culminated in the con- 
troversy over Martin Walser’s speech of October 1988. See further in O. Bartov, Mir- 
rors of Destruction: War, Genocide, and Modern Identity (New York, 2000), 214-16. While 
the recent fascination with Jews does not necessarily mean greater knowledge of their 
past existence, the establishment of new university chairs in Judaic studies indicates a 
more profound change. 
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accurate. Indeed, what appears to me most fascinating in this phe- 
nomenon is the manner in which postwar German representations of 
Jewish absence serve an apparently crucial need in German society 
and culture to identify, or to empathize, with its own immediate pre- 
decessors and to perceive itself as the inheritor of a tragic history of (its 
own) victimhood and suffering." 

In reality, of course, the Jews were never absent from postwar Ger- 
many, even if their numbers were even smaller than their meager share 
of the population of pre-1933, and their cultural and intellectual con- 
tribution was similarly diminished.!? But in much of the German vi- 
sual and literary representational universe they are seen as absent, to 
the extent that one may even find the Holocaust being described as 
“the end of European Jewry.”!? This, in itself, is a significant concep- 
tion of reality, since it implies that, whoever the Jews currently resid- 
ing in Germany may be, they have little to do with those Jews who had 
become absent and with that world of which they had been part.!* 

More important, however, is the implicit and wholly pervasive sub- 
text of representations of absence in the German context. After all, 
everyone knows quite well (thanks not least to the media’s preoccu- 


11 The two best books available in German on Jewish life under the Nazi regime 
were translated from English: S. Friedlander, Nazi Germany and the Jews, vol. 1 (New 
York, 1997); and M. Kaplan, Between Dignity and Despair: Jewish Life in Nazi Germany 
(New York, 1998). For an argument about the German inability to write on German 
suffering, see W. G. Sebald, Luftkrieg und Literatur (Frankfurt /M., 2001). Tragically 
killed in a car accident in December 2001, aged 57, Sebald is, however, also the author 
of the most extraordinary novels on the erasure of Jewish life, identity, and memory 
by anon-Jewish German writer. See W. G. Sebald, The Emigrants (New York, 1996) and 
Austerlitz (New York, 2001). 

12 Since German reunification the number of Jews living in Germany has grown 
substantially, mainly thanks to immigration from Russia, from 28,000 in 1989 to well 
over 70,000 and perhaps as many as 100,000 today. See M. Brenner, After the Holocaust: 
Rebuilding Jewish Lives in Postwar Germany (Princeton, 1997), 145; L. Rapaport, Jews in 
Germany after the Holocaust: Memory, Identity, and Jewish-German Relations (Cambridge, 
1997). For Europe as a whole, see R. E. Gruber, Virtually Jewish: Reinventing Jewish Cul- 
ture in Europe (Berkeley, 2002). 

13 A. Hillgruber, Zweierlei Untergang: Die Zerschlagung des Deutschen Reiches und das 
Ende des europäischen Judentums (Berlin, 1986). 

14 Strictly speaking, this is true. Most Jews who stayed in Germany after the war 
were not born there. On the early postwar period, see A. Grossmann, “Trauma, Mem- 
ory, and Motherhood: Germans and Jewish Displaced Persons in Post-Nazi Germany, 
1945-1949,” ASG 38 (1998): 215-39. A fascinating view into the life and intellectual 
contribution of a Jew who decided to become part of the postwar German intelligentsia 
is M. Reich-Ranicki, The Author of Himself (Princeton, 2001). 
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pation with the issue) where the Jews “went” and what happened to 
them once they got “there.” It is also acknowledged that Germans, or 
at least some Germans, had had a great deal to do with this “disap- 
pearance.” Hence, the question is not at all what brought about this ab- 
sence, or why novels and films find it difficult to represent the process 
whereby this absence “happened” and historians tend to concentrate 
on the mechanics rather than the human aspects of this “event.” The 
question is, rather, what are the implications of German representa- 
tions of the past from which the Jews are either absent or, in the rare 
cases in which they appear (just before they disappear), are repre- 
sented as outsiders: as different, strange, indeed ephemeral beings, 
who are obviously about to disappear at any given moment precisely 
because they are not an inherent part of the reality reconstructed by the 
filmmaker, novelist, or historian. Moreover, it is necessary to inquire 
as to what are the ramifications of representations of Germany’s de- 
struction during the war and its suffering following the “capitulation,” 
or “catastrophe,” from which the Jews are once more almost entirely 
absent or, when they do appear, seem to have fared better than the av- 
erage German during their long years of disappearance. 

How does one deal with the question of absence? How does one 
come to terms with, or overcome, the absence of an object, an entity, a 
memory, that is known (if only perhaps vaguely and inaccurately) to 
have existed before, indeed, to have been seen by many as a far too 
pervasive presence? Does one lament the present condition (of ab- 
sence), glorify past circumstances (of presence), and simultaneously 
decree that the process whereby the past was transformed into the pre- 
sent is a matter for a different, not unimportant, but nevertheless al- 
most entirely unrelated discussion? 

My friend, of course, knew a great deal about the Holocaust. Yet he 
was sorry that the Jews were “gone,” since Berlin (of the 1980s) ap- 
peared much more boring compared to its glorious, if also tumultuous, 
past (say during the Weimar Republic). Is there an implicit blame here 
of the absentees themselves, those eternal “Weggeher” who for some 
reason left Germany in the lurch?'? Is there a connection here between 


15 Edgar Reitz, maker of the film Heimat, wrote in 1984: “The Jews, since time im- 
memorial ‘people who go away’ [Weggeher], fit well into this American culture” which, 
to his mind, is responsible for the fact that “With [the NBC television mini-series] Holo- 
caust, the Americans have taken away our history.” Cited in E. L. Santner, Stranded Ob- 
jects: Mourning, Memory, and Film in Postwar Germany (Ithaca, 1990), 75, 80. 
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this sense of a past glory somehow diminished by the Jews’ absence 
and the anger and frustration within the German public just before and 
after the end of the war that they were being punished for the crimes 
committed (by whom?) against the Jews?—that is, that the Jews (di- 
rectly or by proxy) were destroying Germany?'® 

Absence, after all, has much to do with questions of guilt and inno- 
cence, justice and punishment, death and survival, just as it is related 
to the problem of distinguishing between fact and image, history and 
memory, the represented (object, person, event) and its representation. 
Absence, in this specific context, compels us to think about, and yet 
paradoxically also enables us to repress, the crucial distinction between 
perpetrators and victims, however much the boundaries between them 
are blurred and however great the overlap may sometimes be. 

One of the greatest contributions of German thought and letters in 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was the introduction of 
the notion of empathy, or Einfühlung, both to representations of the in- 
dividual and to the study of the past. While romanticism insisted on 
the need to “look into” one’s innermost feelings and passions, histori- 
cism sought to “feel oneself into” the past. Both the social and the 
human sciences and the arts are profoundly indebted to the conceptu- 
alization of and experimentation with these ideas by German philoso- 
phers, historians, writers, and artists. Yet it should be stressed that 
empathy is, by definition, exclusive. Only God (at least under certain 
circumstances) can empathize with all His creatures. For human be- 
ings, however, empathy begins with the self and is therefore deeply 
rooted in a narcissistic view of the world. This may greatly enrich our 
understanding of human psychology and history, but it may just as 
much distort one’s perception of others. And if, as Leopold von Ranke 
argued, “all nations are equal under God,” they are not necessarily 
equal under the historian’s gaze. Indeed, the very process of feeling 
oneself into history must establish clearly defined limits and bound- 
aries in order not to degenerate into an impressionistic world history 
or a series of superficial platitudes, in which empathy replaces knowl- 
edge and understanding. Moreover, since all nations, periods, and in- 
dividuals are necessarily burdened (and motivated) by their own 


16 H. Arendt, “The Aftermath of Nazi Rule: Report from Germany,” Commentary 10 
(1950); B. Engelmann, In Hitler’s Germany: Daily Life in the Third Reich (New York, 1986), 
331-33; O. Bartov, Hitler's Army: Soldiers, Nazis, and War in the Third Reich (New York, 
1991), 169-70. 
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specific biases and prejudices, and since these biases and prejudices 
normally concern other nations, periods, and individuals, empathy 
must perforce also lead to antipathy, or at least to empathy with an- 
tipathy, without which understanding (Verstehen) would remain de- 
tached from the “reality” of the past.!7 

Now, considering this intellectual heritage, as well as the traumatic 
events of the first half of the twentieth century, and especially the man- 
ner in which this period came to a “catastrophic” end—from which, of 
course, it nevertheless continued to flow, as it surely must—it is not 
surprising that postwar Germany was so preoccupied with the recent 
past and that notions of empathy and understanding have been cen- 
tral to both historical scholarship and literary and visual representa- 
tion. This context helps us understand why much of this body of 
creative work has been concerned with the relationship between the 
nation and the individual, on the one hand, and with history’s anony- 
mous forces of destruction and the limitless misery, suffering, pain, 
and sorrow they had brought in their wake, on the other. 

The aura of tragedy that accompanies a great deal of postwar Ger- 
man fiction and film is rooted in a sense of betrayal and smashed 
hopes, unfulfilled aspirations and disillusionment from previously 
held beliefs, loyalty and falsehood, innocence and victimization. Pol- 
itics and ideologies do not fare well in such representations; individu- 
als and the nation (the “true” nation, the presumed conglomerate of 
culturally and ethnically related individuals constituting a historical, 
perhaps even an organic, entity, not the nation created by doctrine 
and coercion) are at the center of our empathy. Finally, such strong 
empathies and such a tragic context must necessarily engender bound- 
aries and distance, detachment and animosity. When one’s own suf- 
fering is not only great but also perceived as tragic, it is difficult to feel, 
or even notice, the pain of others not clearly included in this commu- 
nity of misfortune. In other words, empathy necessitates absence; the 


17 G. G. Iggers, The German Conception of History: The National Tradition of Historical 
Thought from Herder to the Present, rev. ed. (Hanover, N.H., 1988), 63-89; A. L. Willson, 
ed., German Romantic Criticism (New York, 1982). 

18 A. Kaes, From Hitler to Heimat. The Return of History as Film (Cambridge, Mass., 
1989); J. Ryan, The Uncompleted Past: Postwar German Novels and the Third Reich (Detroit, 
1983); E. Schlant, The Language of Silence: West German Literature and the Holocaust (New 
York, 1999). But for a different preoccupation of early postwar German cinema with 
nostalgic memories of the Heimat, see H. Fehrenbach, Cinema in Democratizing Ger- 
many: Reconstructing National Identity after Hitler (Chapel Hill, 1995). 
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deeper our empathy, the more keenly felt is the pain; the more tragic 
the circumstances of our empathy, the more urgent is the need for ab- 
sence. 

Hence, empathy and absence are as closely related as pain and in- 
difference. Now, under conditions of a clear-cut confrontation between 
friend and foe, empathy with the friend will “naturally” make for hos- 
tility toward his foe. But under such perceived tragic circumstances as 
those of postwar Germany, where the cause for which sacrifices had 
been made was largely discredited, the foe can no longer fulfill this 
need. Since this conventional dichotomy cannot be maintained, the foe 
is replaced by a gaping absence, which continues to function as that 
with which one cannot empathize, and yet is clearly separated from 
the enemy, who must now be acknowledged as the true destroyer of 
evil. 

The issue under discussion, however, is even more complex, since it 
is not simply that the absent must take upon itself the role which the 
enemy can no longer fulfill; rather, the absent is known to have been the 
victim, the true, innocent, “ideal” victim, the victim with whom one 
precisely should empathize, had one not already chosen oneself as the 
preferred object of empathy. This is, one might argue, only natural. 
Furthermore this absent victim cannot be deprived of the status of vic- 
tim, since that status is openly acknowledged, even if it does not evoke 
empathy. Indeed, this other’s victimhood must be emphasized and re- 
iterated, not least because, being so clearly and evidently immense, it 
becomes a kind of measuring rod for one’s own victimhood, just as that 
other’s tragedy becomes a measuring rod for one’s own. And yet, in 
this skewed universe of competing victimhood in which the rationale 
for self-empathy is founded on suffering, can one concede first place 
to another? According to this logic, the absent must become ever more 
abstract, precisely because its presence is both a fundamental obstruc- 
tion to self-empathy—which is perceived as crucial to individual and 
national existence—and its precondition. 

A few examples from three different areas of representation— 
namely, literature, film, and scholarship—must suffice to demonstrate 
this process. Let me begin with three important young writers who 
emerged in the Federal Republic in the aftermath of World War I: 
Heinrich Böll, Günter Grass, and Siegfried Lenz. All three had lived as 
children and teenagers in the Third Reich, and all had served in the 
military. Born in 1917, Böll spent many years at the front, whereas 
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Grass and Lenz, born in 1927 and 1926, respectively, were conscripted 
only toward the end of the war, Lenz having actually deserted from his 
unit, a fact rarely mentioned in the dust-jacket blurbs of his works un- 
til quite recently.!? There is little doubt that these writers were strongly 
preoccupied with German history and, in some of their best works, es- 
pecially with the Nazi past. What interests me here in their oeuvres is 
not their literary merit, which I find to be considerable, but rather the 
manner in which they represented that past, what concerned them 
most about it, and what they chose to leave out. In other words, I am 
interested in presence and absence in their writing on Nazism and the 
connections between the two. 

All three writers are strongly preoccupied with the fate of the 
unique, remarkable, or rebellious individual in the context of a vio- 
lently conformist society. In this sense they are, of course, concerned 
with themselves but also, by way of extension, with the options and 
limitations of individual action, creation, and interaction. Thus, for in- 
stance, the protagonists of Böll’s Group Portrait with Lady (Gruppenbild 
mit Dame [1971]), Grass’s The Tin Drum (Die Blechtrommel [1959]), and 
Lenz’s The German Lesson (Deutschstunde [1968]) are all extraordinary 
in one way or another; surrounded by a conventional, conformist en- 
vironment, they are constantly threatened by another extraordinary 
minority of uniquely evil individuals. No less important, all these 
types, the individualistic, the indifferent, and the evil, are caught in the 
throes of something which is beyond their comprehension and capac- 
ities, an upheaval of universal proportions, against which individual- 
istic action is all the more remarkable, because it is so utterly hopeless. 
Ultimately, all, or rather, all Germans, become victims of this anony- 
mous force, and are either physically or mentally destroyed by it. The 
others, the non-Germans who arrive at the scene following the catas- 
trophe, if represented at all, are obviously outsiders to the tragedy and 
wholly incapable of grasping it. 

What is notable about these works is not merely the fact that all Ger- 
mans end up in them as victims, but that there are no other victims but 
Germans. This is what I would call an absence of representation. Thus, 
for instance, in Böll’s The Train Was on Time (Der Zug war pünktlich 


19 This information was given me by Lenz himself in a private conversation in 1981. 
But see now “Lebenslauf Siegried Lenz” (at www.der-weg-online.de, “Literatur und 
Kultur”) for a brief and complete biographical note. For another discussion of German 
postwar works of fiction and film see the final section, “Aftermath,” of chap. 1, above. 
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[1949]), the victim is the German soldier, the innocent, war-hating, mu- 
sic-loving, frightened young man who gets blown up by the Polish re- 
sistance. His is a tragic figure, because he is in the clutches of forces he 
cannot control and is destroyed by those with whom he in fact learns 
to sympathize, embodied in the figure of a Polish woman who is like 
him but works (with much greater conviction) for the other side. 

But another aspect of these literary texts seems of greater signifi- 
cance, namely, their manner of representing absence. What I would 
like to suggest is that these exceptional protagonists could in fact be 
easily replaced by those most obviously absent, namely the Jews. From 
the point of view of the regime and its followers, as well as from that 
of many other Germans, whether antisemitic, philosemitic, or, most 
commonly, indifferent, the Jews were the example par excellence of all 
that was exceptional, different, bizarre, in other words, unlike the rest, 
for better or for worse. They too were surrounded by a multitude of 
conformists and were hunted down by a minority of exceptionally 
committed, or at least extraordinarily obedient, servants of a regime 
sworn to their destruction and willing to further the careers of those 
who carried out its wishes. Yet in these novels we hardly ever en- 
counter Jews, while we do hear a great deal about exceptional Ger- 
mans.” This is what I would call the representation of absence, since 
the absence of the Jews is represented by exceptional German protag- 
onists, and the (fictional) existence of these protagonists makes possi- 
ble the absence of the Jews. For, if we are to empathize with anyone 
during the Nazi period, and if we simultaneously insist that the focus 
of our empathies must be German (as defined by the Nazi regime, i.e., 
excluding former Jewish citizens), then it must be someone who has 
very similar qualities to those of the Jew (as perceived by German so- 
ciety). 

This is not to say, of course, that such works are allegories of the fate 
of Jews in Nazi Germany, whatever else they may be allegories of (The 
Tin Drum is arguably a mixed metaphor of both Hitler’s and Ger- 
many’s fate). I do not think that any of these writers consciously gave 
their protagonists perceived Jewish characteristics; rather, all of the 
works have a strong autobiographical element and are imbued with 
the writers’ own sense of victimhood and singularity, which combines 


20 On Grass’s representation of a rare Jewish character in The Tin Drum, see Gilman, 
“Jewish Writers,” 314-16. 
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the romantic notion of the artist with the specific details of their lives 
and times. Yet through this self-empathy, which in another way also 
makes possible empathy with the nation (in the sense of at least one 
righteous man in the city of Sodom), they need no longer empathize 
with their own, and their nation’s, victims. Indeed, they thereby ex- 
clude those victims from the sphere of empathy altogether, since, as I 
have noted, empathy must by definition be exclusive rather than in- 
clusive in order to have any meaning at all. Hence, the representation 
of absence acts as a crucial mechanism of empathic self-representation 
even under the most unlikely circumstances, such as those of persecu- 
tion and genocide. 

A later generation of German filmmakers was also greatly preoccu- 
pied with history.” Here I will also mention only three of the most 
prominent German directors of the 1970s and 1980s—Alexander 
Kluge, Edgar Reitz, and Rainer Werner Fassbinder—although many 
others come to mind, such as Hans-Jürgen Syberberg, Volker Schlön- 
dorff, Helma Sanders-Brahms, Werner Herzog, and Wim Wenders. 
Here too I would like to focus only on one aspect of these filmmakers’ 
work, that is, the interplay between presence and absence. Alexander 
Kluge’s film The Patriot (Die Patriotin [1977-79]), about which I have 
written in greater detail elsewhere, is ostensibly about German his- 
tory.“ Not surprisingly, it is a tale of tragedy and folly, hopelessness 
and despair, destruction and mutilation (of people, of landscapes, of 
history, of the film itself). As a fragmented pastiche of images and 
words, it is a truly postmodern work, an attempt to confront both the 
conventions of filmmaking and of German history. It remains, how- 
ever, part of a postwar German tradition of representation in that it 
presents the Germans as victims of history and its anonymous, evil 
forces and in that it is innocent of any preoccupation with other vic- 
tims. 

Considering the film’s focus on World War II, the total absence of the 

- Jews, whose own encounter with German history ended up in geno- 
cide, is especially blatant. Yet Kluge’s insistence on digging up the past 
and revealing its hidden fragments is once more an exercise not merely 
in the absence of representation but also in the representation of ab- 
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sence. For the heavy emphasis on the centrality of death and destruc- 
tion in German history creates a consistent subtext that must perforce 
make the informed (and who is not informed on this?) viewer think of 
the Holocaust, an event never explicitly mentioned in the film. Once 
again we find ourselves empathizing with the victims of an inexplica- 
ble, omnipotent power and especially with the unique, eccentric 
schoolteacher who has taken upon herself the task of remaking history, 
not by telling it as “it really happened” but by changing it so as to be 
able to tell it “as I would like it to have been.” 

We can think of Kluge’s protagonist as a survivor of the genocide 
who would greatly prefer not to tell the world what she had actually 
experienced—which she obviously cannot tell in any case, since no 
one can tell this tale without distorting it?>—but, rather, to be able to 
change the past itself and thereby to transform it into a tale that can be 
told. I do not believe that this is the conscious subtext of Kluge’s film; 
he truly empathizes with his heroic schoolteacher, as he does with the 
(German, not the Russian) victims of Stalingrad, a monumental battle 
with which he is so obviously obsessed. But this is nevertheless a rep- 
resentation of absence in the sense I have been developing here. Both 
Kluge and his viewers must, in the back of their minds, be constantly 
thinking about the genocide of the Jews. For as the camera eye winds 
its way through the piles of human and material wreckage which con- 
stitute Kluge’s view of the (German) past, it is also traversing the very 
lands of (Jewish) ashes and obliterated memories that haunt the po- 
etry of Paul Celan.?* 

Edgar Reitz’s view of history, as presented in the film Heimat (1980- 
84), is far less fragmented and apocalyptic than Kluge’s, despite, or 
perhaps precisely because of, the fact that he claims to be much more 
preoccupied with memory than with history. The German (rural) 
memory of the past, according to Reitz, is simple, modest, warm, and 
tightly knit; it is enclosed upon itself, and there is little room in it for 
outsiders. Indeed, the outside intrudes only in the shape of war, for- 
eign countries, modernity, and Jews. The war is where the community 
must send its sons; foreign countries are where some other sons go and 
are unrecognizably transformed, not for the better; modernity is what 
finally destroys the harmony of village life, community, and the fam- 


2 P. Levi, The Drowned and the Saved (New York, 1988), 82-85. 
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ily; and the Jews are an ephemeral existence, appearing only to disap- 
pear rapidly as a somewhat disturbing, ambivalent presence, provok- 
ing hostility and fleetingly witnessing intimacy of which they have no 
part. Reitz’s is a simpler work, and its symbolism is never very subtle. 
And, since it is about German memory rather than history, and because 
it represents that memory as wholly turned upon itself, it leaves no 
room for those whom the Germans would rather forget or repress, that 
is, their victims. 

And yet Reitz’s work too is dependent for its coherence not merely 
on an absence of representation, but also on a representation of ab- 
sence. Conscious of a context of prejudice and genocide, evil and com- 
plicity, it must escape to the environment of a remote anachronistic 
village, finally connected to modernity only following World War II 
and the (apparently lamentable) Americanization of Germany. And 
yet, even in that distant location, the film cannot completely ignore a 
presence that its own realistic and traditional technique (so unlike 
Kluge’s) must somehow acknowledge. Hence, Reitz feels obliged to 
make for a momentary appearance of the absent, if only in order to in- 
dicate that the absent remained absent for his protagonists, even while 
they were actually there. He must make the point that the Jews had no 
role in German (rural) memory, precisely because he knows that Ger- 
man memory is inseparably tied to visions of genocide. Indeed, the 
major motivation of Heimat, as Reitz himself argued, was to give back 
German history to the Germans, after it was taken away from them by 
the American film Holocaust—that is, taken away from them by the 
Jews, who are the main protagonists of both Holocaust, the mini-series, 
and the historical event of Nazi genocide.” 

I suggest that the absence of the Jews is the fundamental subtext of 
Heimat, its motivation and the unspoken arbiter of its content. Without 
this absence, the film would have been nothing more than a senti- 
mental, overlong tale of rural life in a God forsaken province. It is that 
absence that gives it meaning, providing it with the context it so em- 
phatically rejects. In this sense Heimat is a film not about memory but 
about amnesia, that is, about the absence of memory and all that can 
be remembered and must nevertheless be erased. 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder seems to have been more concerned with 
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representing Jews than any of his colleagues.?° Perhaps the most ac- 
complished director of the New German Cinema, he also gained a fair 
measure of notoriety. His films have enjoyed wide success in many 
countries, including Israel; yet his representations of Jews make the 
most blatant use of antisemitic stereotypes of any prominent German 
filmmaker. I would argue that Fassbinder, however, is not in fact con- 
cerned with Jews. His protagonists, like those of all these filmmakers 
and writers, are marginal yet exceptional individuals, simultaneously 
survivors and victims of a catastrophe. In The Marriage of Maria Braun 
(Die Ehe der Maria Braun [1978]), the main character, a truly heroic fig- 
ure, survives all hardship and betrayal, only to be blown up in a gas 
explosion in her villa, which she had gained through hard work and 
determination. (One cannot avoid thinking of the implicit association 
made here with those other victims of gas never represented by the di- 
rector). 

In Lili Marleen (1980), yet another survivor of anonymous destruc- 
tion (with whose well-known chiefs she had had a brief but glamorous 
association) fares much worse than the shadowy figures of Jews, who 
seem to be more capable of controlling the forces of evil, not least by 
their great fortunes. Indeed, as has been pointed out, the Jews appear 
to extract themselves from the Holocaust with little difficulty and to 
thrive once more, while the heroine, abandoned by her Jewish lover, is 
destroyed along with Hitler’s empire.?” We, the informed viewers, 
may of course be thinking of Auschwitz as we watch the stylized fight- 
ing at the front. But the absence of genocide makes room for the pres- 
ence of money-grubbing Jews, and the misfortunes of the heroine are 
linked to the dubious accomplishments of the Jewish survivors (of an 
unmentioned Holocaust). Ultimately, it is the power of the Jews that is 
in the background of German suffering, and itis the absence of the Jew- 
ish genocide that serves as a crucial precondition for the representa- 
tion of German victimhood. 

Finally, I extend my argument to a few words about the historians. 
German scholarship has produced a remarkable volume of work on 
the Holocaust. In this sense there is no room to speak of an absence. 
Yet it is worthwhile to examine the nature of this scholarship and the 
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main focus of its concerns and lacunae. In this context I would like to 
mention three historians who have had a particularly strong influence 
on the historiography of the National Socialist regime in the two to 
three decades before reunification: Martin Broszat, Hans Mommsen, 
and Andreas Hillgruber. Broszat’s well-known plea for a historiciza- 
tion of National Socialism provides a good starting point for this brief 
discussion, since it touches directly on some of the issues with which 
I am concerned.?® Broszat argued that there was a need to reintroduce 
the notion of empathy to the study of Nazism and to eliminate the dis- 
tancing techniques and rhetoric employed in such writing, whose im- 
pact had been to diminish greatly the pleasure of writing and reading 
such history. That is, Broszat quite clearly called for what I claim had 
been present all along in German cinematic and literary representation 
of the period: German empathy for their own history and its protago- 
nists. 

In his correspondence with Broszat, Saul Friedlander argued that it 
was still too early to approach Nazism in the same manner as one 
would, for instance, sixteenth-century France.”? Yet, looking at this de- 
bate from the perspective of almost two decades, I am struck by the 
fact that Broszat’s basic assumption—namely, that such empathy was 
lacking and, therefore, had to be reintroduced—was rather off the 
mark, since even among the historians empathy was never absent, 
even if it was wrapped in what he thought of as a kind of compulsory 
and unproductive detachment. To be sure, this empathy was ex- 
pressed indirectly, in that German historians writing on Nazism, and 
even specifically on the Holocaust, had shown a complete inability to 
empathize with the victims, even while they did indeed distance them- 
selves from the perpetrators (but not from the remaining, vast major- 
ity of Germans). 

This is precisely what I would term a representation of absence, 
since the absence of empathy for the Jewish victims of Nazism left 
enough room for—indeed, made necessary—empathy with the Ger- 
man victims and survivors, who, from the perspective of the Jewish 
and other political and “racial” enemies of the Reich, were in fact the 
(often complicit) bystanders. Hence, the absence of representation (of 
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Jewish victims as objects of empathy) is closely linked to a representa- 
tion of absence, whereby the impossible empathy for the Jews is di- 
rected at the Germans, those large multitudes who were neither direct 
perpetrators nor active resisters but, instead, either complicit or resis- 
tant bystanders. The need for empathy has been rightly seen by 
Broszat as a crucial component of the historian’s craft. But those who 
are the most obvious objects of empathy cannot be accorded that emo- 
tion, because, being as they are outside the frame of reference of iden- 
tification and intimacy, empathy for them would block the option of 
empathy for oneself, creating thereby an unbearable psychological 
burden. This is what makes the mechanism of representing absence 
through enhanced empathy for one’s own fate as individual, group, 
and nation all the more urgent. 

Broszat’s essay was important because it pointed to some of the fun- 
damental problems of absence and representation (though I do not be- 
lieve that he was aware of the implications of his argument as 
previously outlined). Hans Mommsen’s contribution to the debate was 
of a more technical nature, insisting on the “functionalist” aspects of 
the “Final Solution” and the “cumulative radicalization” of policies 
during the Third Reich that led to genocide.* In one sense there is no 
empathy here at all, merely a detailed (and contested) interpretation of 
how a modern, bureaucratic, industrial state launches itself on the path 
to unprecedented mass murder. And yet here too absence and empa- 
thy constitute the fundamental subtext of the whole interpretive edi- 
fice. This could be gleaned momentarily from the expression of 
empathy made by Mommsen when writing on the “sober” mentality 
of German soldiers on the Eastern Front, which obviously also demon- 
strated sympathy for their fate.?! 

Most of the time, however, the subtext of the argument can be gath- 
ered only through the intense effort to understand the psychology of 
the middle-ranking perpetrators, on the one hand, and from Momm- 
sen’s complete lack of interest in their victims, who serve merely as the 
(somewhat opaque) object of the former’s thoughts and actions, on the 
other. The absence of any empathy with the victims is not a simple 
function of Mommsen’s focus on the perpetrators; rather, it is a pre- 
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condition for his interpretation, since any treatment of the victims as 
potential objects of empathy would strongly undermine the main 
thrust of the argument, which is, after all, based on the perpetrators’ 
perception of reality. Having chosen that perspective, any discussion 
of reality from the perspective of the victims would seem a mere in- 
terference, an unnecessary complication, irrelevant to both the argu- 
ment and its objects. Yet, of course, this too is a representation of 
absence, in that the only reason for our interest in the mentality and 
thought processes of such otherwise utterly uninteresting characters 
as Mommsen’s functionaries is what they were actually doing. In other 
words, it is the absentees who are the raison d’étre of the whole inter- 
prefive undertaking, even if they appear only as numbers and figures 
distorted through the Nazi prism.?? 

Andreas Hillgruber, my final example, expressed great interest in 
the objects of the historian’s empathy and identification, though his 
approach was much less subtle than Broszat’s relatively sophisticated 
(and ultimately far more influential) argument. As I have noted else- 
where, there is a clear link between Hillgruber’s insistence that the his- 
torian (meaning, of course, the German historian) must identify with 
the fate of the Wehrmacht’s soldiers in the eastern provinces of the Re- 
ich, his assertion that if there is any tragic element in World War I it is 
to be found in the carving up of Germany and the division of the world 
between the two flanking, non-European superpowers, and his cool 
and detached essay on the “end of European Jewry.”°? 

Hillgruber feels, just like Broszat, that the historian must empathize 
with his protagonists, and he is similarly quite incapable of seeing the 
Jews as his protagonists, let alone empathizing with them. More radi- 
cally than Broszat, he chooses to identify with the soldiers, the popu- 
lation, and even some of the Nazi party functionaries of the areas in 
the East under threat of invasion by the Red Army. While it is crucial 
to his argument, the genocide of the Jews is explicitly and intention- 
ally absented from his empathic portrayal of the last months of the war 
in the East. It is crucial not only because it is constantly present both in 
the mind of the historian and in the minds of his protagonists, but also 
because it has to be removed so as to make empathy possible. It is 
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there, but it is not there; it is relevant, but it is not relevant; it is a pre- 
condition for the events described, yet it is not discussed. And when, 
in the second essay of Hillgruber’s volume, the focus is on the geno- 
cide of the Jews, the tone and style of writing undergo a radical trans- 
formation, adopting the bureaucratic language and detached rhetoric 
which both Hillgruber and Broszat have found so detrimental to good 
historical writing.** In this second essay, there is no case to be made of 
the absence of representation but very much of the representation of 
absence, since, while Hillgruber is explicitly concerned with the man- 
ner in which the physical absence of the Jews was achieved, the Jews 
as protagonists deserving the scholar’s empathy are wholly absent 
from it, until their existence is systematically and totally “ended,” in 
stark contradiction to the Germans, whose continued existence makes 
it possible for them to remain victims of a tragedy. 

Tragedy is an important term in this context. It implies, we assume, 
an event or a circumstance in which the malicious forces of history had 
distorted the individual’s or the nation’s (heroic, in part even well- 
intentioned) actions into a self-destructive process, entrapping the in- 
dividual in an inexplicable, and inescapable web of errors and horrors, 
disillusionment and despair. What is absent from such German rep- 
resentations of the past is the tragedy of others. Being the true pre- 
condition for Germany’s own tragedy, that other tragedy must be 
represented as an absence, an unspoken, unexpressed, separate mo- 
ment which is both known and unknown to have constituted the 
essential starting point of the one tale with which Germans can whole- 
heartedly empathize: their own history. 

That other tragedy—which is, of course, radically different in that 
its objects were caught up not in the web of their own doings but in 
that of others—must serve as an unacknowledged model for compar- 
ison; one must constantly contend with the model and always avoid 
direct comparison. Even Ernst Nolte does not directly compare Ger- 
man and Jewish victimhood, preferring, much more conveniently, to 
use Stalin’s victims for that purpose.*° Hence, the representation of ab- 
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sence is a basic, and yet never to be articulated, precondition of post- 
war German perceptions of the Nazi past. It is not confined to the 
sphere of literature, film, and scholarship. As my friend in Berlin had 
(quite unintentionally) shown me, it is an important element in many 
Germans’ self-representation: the sense that something that had pre- 
viously been there is gone and that, while this disappearance has had 
long-term cultural, political, and psychological consequences, it can 
nevertheless not be processed by way of empathy and understanding. 
The process whereby the Jews were made into an absence is therefore 
detached from the tragedy that this absence has meant for Germany, 
and that tragedy of Jewish absence is subsumed under the greater 
tragedy of German fate and history. In this case the Jews have played 
a double role in the tragic tales of modern German history—first by 
being there, and then by “going away.” _ 

Now that after the fall of the Berlin Wall the Jews have begun to “re- 
turn,” and as growing multiculturalism and globalization are accom- 
panied by a new interest in Jewish culture and history among young 
Germans, this distorted postwar view of the past may be gradually 
changing. It is still difficult to say where this transformation will lead, 
and as recent fears over “foreigners” eroding Germany’s cultural iden- 
tity, resentment about monuments commemorating Germany’s vic- 
tims, and reluctance to compensate former Nazi slave laborers have 
shown, the past is still very much part of the German present and at 
times casts a dark shadow over contemporary issues. Nevertheless, 
there are signs of positive change. Precisely because Germany’s war 
and the Holocaust were inextricably linked, perhaps the final end of 
the long postwar years will also herald the beginning of a post-Holo- 
caust era of greater mutual understanding and more compassion for 
the multitudes discarded by the ferocity of the previous century. 
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